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N this book it is assumed that the reader has 
a competent knowledge of elementary arithmetic 
and therefore the theoretical portions of the work are 
limited to the methods which are best adapted for 
commercial calculations. These methods are discussed 
chiefly in §§ I. and VI., though isolated examples occur 
'^ elsewhere. The greater part of the book is devoted to 

the actual operations of business. 

•^ An endeavour has been made to give full and 

^ accurate information on all commercial subjects of 

\ first-rate importance, including British and Metric 

^' Weights and Measures, The Pricing of Goods, The 

:" Prices and Standards of Trades, Stocks and Shares, 

Banking, Bills of Exchange, the London Money Market, 

the Foreign Exchanges, etc. 

Certain methods of readily saving labour have also 
been suggested, involving only the gradual construction 
of small and convenient Tables in the Counting-house 
itself. 

The immense superiority of decimal operations over 
all others, especially in the application of methods of 
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approximation, has led me incidentally to show the 
advantages of a decimal system of coins and measures, 
with particular reference to what may be called Mil- 
Metmc Arithmetic. 

The adoption of the Metric System and a Decimal 
Coinage would simplify Arithmetic enormously, and I 
am hoping that the new method of decimalising money 
at sight adopted in this book, and the treatment of 
many other questions, will show the student that we 
have a coinage ready made to our hands, with the 
radical coins as the £, florin, cent, and mil (each being 
-^ of the preceding) ; in other words money expressed 
in £ and decimals of a £ to three places. 

The great practical advantage of this coinage is 
that the sovereign is untouched. Any proposal with 
the penny as basis necessitates a world-wide revolution, 
whereas our immense foreign trade would be un- 
affected as long as the sovereign remains the integer. 

It is true that our internal trade would be to some 
extent disturbed by a change in the smaller coins — 
which would not occur if the penny was made the 
basis ; but this disturbance would be nothing in com- 
parison with that caused by altering the sovereign. 

The Methods of Approximation and their Develop- 
ments, the Methods of Prediction, have been systemati- 
cally employed throughout the book, and though care 
and practice are required to prevent errors, not only is 
there an immense saving of time and labour in their 
use, but they are the only scientific methods of ensuring 
absolute accuracy in intricate operations. It has been 
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the custom in Engineering Text-books, etc. to accept 
certain approximations as practically absolute, thus 
commencing with errors, the precise effect of which 
cannot altogether be foreseen. The Methods of Pre- 
diction show clearly the limits of error at almost every 
stage of the process, and produce results accurate to 
the exact degree required. 

The information in the book is a prominent feature, 
and every endeavour has been made to secure accuracy. 
My obligations to Tate's Modem Cambist will be 
recognised as very great by those who know that 
standard work, but many of the facts have been verified 
or corrected by personal informants. The Danish 
Ambassador (M. de Bille) with great courtesy wrote 
me an exact statement of the condition of the Danish 
weights and measures, and manyLondon and Provincial 
Bankers, Stock-brokers, Marine Insurance Agents, 
Merchants and Brokers have kindly volunteered aid. 
I wish specially to acknowledge the kindness of 
Sir Samuel Montagu, M.P., the well-known financier, 
in criticising and improving the Section on Exchanges 
and Exchange operations — one of the longest and most 
important chapters in the book. 

From other written sources I have naturally derived 
great help. De Morgan's Methods of Approximation 
and their Developments have been employed through- 
out the book. The method of stating a Proportion 
sum like a pair of scales is derived from Mr. Frusher 
Howard's Art of Reckoning, and the Method of Linkages 
is a modified form of that given in D, O'Gorman's 
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Compendious Calculations, Mr. Moxon's monograph on 
Banking practice has been of great use in the Elxchange 
Section. 

In conclusion I have sincere pleasure in gratefully 
acknowledging the encouragement and kindness I have 
received from Dr. Gow in a somewhat arduous task. 

S. JACKSON. 
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ARITHMETICAL OPERATIONS. 

1. Mental or Very Brief Rulei in Multi- 
plication and Division. 

(1) To multiply by a number entirely of nines. 

Add to multiplicand as many O's as there are 9's. 
Subtract the multiplicand. 

(2) To multiply by a number entirely of nines 
except in the unit-place. 

Add to multiplicand as many O's as there are digits. 
Subtract the multiplicand x (10 - unit- figure). 

e.g. 999997— ^add six O's and subtract 3 x multiplicand. 

(3) To multiply by any power of 5. 

Add as many O's to multiplicand as the given power. 
Divide by same power of 2. 

e.g. 625 = 5*— add four O's and divide by 16 (2'*). 

(4) To divide by any power of 5. 

Multiply dividend by same power of 2. 
Mark off as many places as the power given. 

e.g. 3125 = 5». Multiply by 32 (2»), mark oflf 5 places. 

(5) To multiply by 11 in one line. 

Add each digit of multiplicand in succession to its immediate left- 
band adjacent digit, carrying when necessary and putting the unit- 
digit to the right and the final digit (plus remainder if any) to the 
left. 

e.g. 65178 X 11 = 716958. 

J. (P 1 



2 COMMERCIAL ARITHMETIC. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. Multiply 8693157 by 9996, 9987, 991. 

2. „ 739645 by 625, 3125, 250. 

3. Divide 96783452 by 125, 25, 3125. 

4. Multiply 876596 by 11, 121, 1331. m^ 

5. Divide 864935 by 625, 1250, 2500. 

2. To multiply in one line in the case of a 
two-figure multiplier. 

Example. 83561 x 37. Ans. = 3091757. 



Mental Process 7x1 = 

7x6=42 + 3x1 =4 

4 + 7x5 = 39 + 3x6 =5 

5 + 7x3 = 26 + 3x6 =4 
4 + 7x8=60 + 3x3 =6 



7 



7 
1 
9< 



6+3x8 =30 

3 = |3 

This method may be extended to three-figure multipliers, but it is 
specially useful for those of two figures. 

EXAMPLES. 

Multiply in one line : 
1. 65372489 by 73, 45, 84. 2. 8371656 by 85, 94, 19. 

3. 5030512 by 47, 39, 26. 4. 3125671 by 24, 37, 71. 

5. 4123874 by 85, 123, 304. 

3. Involution. 

In squaring and cubing numbers the following 
Algebraic principles are very useful: — 

(1) The square of the sum of two numbers is equal 
to the sum of the squares of the numbers -f twice the 
product. 

(2) The square of the difference of two numbers is 
equal to the sum of the squares of the numbers — twice 
the product. 

(3) The cube of the sum of two numbers is equal 
to the sum of the cubes of the numbers -f 3 x product 
X sum of the numbers. 



MULTIPLICATION. 3 

(4) The cube of the difference of two numbers is 
equal to the difference of the cubes — 3 x product 
X difference of the numbers. 

(5) The difference of the squares of two numbers 
is equal to the product of the sum and difference of the 
numbers. 

Examples. 1. 306* =(300 + 5)2 =3002 + 25 + 10 x 300 

= 90000+ 25 + 3000= 93025. 

2. 4932= (500 - 7)2= 5002 + 7- - 2 . 500 . 7 

= 250000+ 49-7000=243049. 

3. 26»= (20 + 6)»= 20« + 6»+3.120.26 

= 8000 + 216 + 9360= 17576. 

4. 398= (40-1)8= 408-P-3.40.39 

= 63999-4680= 59319. 

5. 392-252=64x14 = 896. 



1. Square 631, 8007, 9013, 15012, 848. 

2. „ 739, 891, 747, 9995, 761. 

3. Cube 39, 410, 937, 97, 105. 

4. „ 95, 38, 729, 409, 521. 

5. Find value of 812-292, 375^-3252, 962-842, 7202- 711*, 
3122- 305«. 



4. Abbreviation in Multiplication. 

This arises when certain digits or sets of digits are 
multiples of other digits or sets of digits following or 
preceding them. 

Much labour is also thrown away in writing down 
lines twice where by a judicious arrangement of the 
work the repetition might be avoided. 

The two principles following are of great use with 
easily rememberable multipliers. 

1—2 



4 COMMERCIAL ARITHMETIC 

1°. When 1 occurs among the digits, write down 
the multiplicand adding O's according to the place of 
the 1. Then multiply by the remaining digits using 
the original multiplicand as it stands in the line written 
down. 

ExampU 1. 8667 x 103. 866700 

26971 

891671 

Example 2. 753106 x 3105. 76310600 

2269818 
3765530 



2338394130 



2°. Factors among the digits should be constantly 
noticed and made use of to shorten the number of lines 
or lessen the multipliers. 

Example 1. 9673 x 316 = 300 + 6 x 3. 2901900 

145095 

3046995 

Example 2. 83561 x 369 = 9 + 40 x 9. 762049 

3008196 

dq834^9 

Example 3. 5612 x 852 =840 + 12 = 12 + 70 x 12. 67344 

471408 

4781424 

The cases in which one or other or both of these 
principles may be used are literally without number. 
A decimal point does not hinder their application. 







EXAMPLES. 


1. 


8346712 X 3106. 


2. 78934x1768. 


3. 


936412 X 78013. 


4. 1973256 X 832. 


5. 


3912451 X 96412. 


6. 9178x2136. 


7. 


5614273 X 13758. 


8. 8176641x42731. 


9. 


378964x65131. 


10. 129875x8124. 



ITALIAN DIVISION. 5 

5. Abbreviation in Division (the Italian 
method). 

A great saving of labour and time is efifected by 
subtracting in all operations of Division as you proceed. 
This principle admits of very wide application and will 
be constantly used throughout this book. Its main ap- 
plications are to Long Division (Simple and Compound), 
Division of Decimals, Greatest Common Measure, and 
Division-approximation . 

1°. Long Division. 

Draw a line under the figures required for the first 
step in division. 

Multiply the divisor by the first figure of the 
(]^uotient, subtracting as you proceed. 

Bring down the next figure and draw a line as 
before. 

Repeat the same process of multiplication and im- 
mediate subtraction with the second figure of the 
quotient and so on. 



Example. 7983204 -j- 1875 . 
1875 I 7983^04 j 4257 

io5^ 

1445 4 
1329 rem. 

Thus practically the figure 
necessary to make up the 
figure above it is put down 
and the resulting tens-figure 
is added to the next multi- 
plication. • 



Process for First Subtraction. 



4x5 = 20 4 
4x7 = 28 + 2 = 30 + 
4x8 = 32 + 3 = 35 + 
4x1= 4 + 3= 7 + 



(a) 
3 
8 
4 



(ft) (c) 
= 2 3 



= 3 
= 3 



8 
9 
7 



(a) gives the differences to be put 

down, 
(h) gives the figures to be carried, 
(c) shows the correctness of the 

Bubtraction. 
Similarly for any other line. 



2 . Compound Division (Money, Weights, Measures). 

It is obvious that this principle may be applied and 
the above method used in all the actual dividing 
required in Compound Division of any sort. 
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Example 1. £891. 11«. 4^4.-73. 



£. «. (2. 

73 I 891 11 4i 

161 

15 
20 

311 

19 
12 

232 

13 
_4 

54 



£12. 



4«. 



3(2. 



Example 2. 361 days 11 hrs. 
36 minB.-i-81. 


d. h. 


m. 




81 361 11 


36 


4d. 


37 
24 

899 




11 h. 


89 

8 
60 




• 


516 




6 m. 


30 
60 






1800 




22 8. 


180 






18 







3". Division of Decimals. 

This method is plainly applicable to Decimals and 
should always be used. 

Example, 8765*432 -~ 123*4. 

1234 I 87654-32 | 71-03 
1274 
4032 
330 

The Decimalisation of Money, Weights, or Measures 
reduces Compound Division to Division of Decimals. 

4°. Greatest Common Measure. 
An application of this method renders the finding 
of G.c M. surprisingly brief 

Example, g.c.m. of 33495, 106260. 

5 I 33495 I 106260 | 3 



Bemainder 5775 
4620 
1155 




4 I 4620 I . . 5775 | 1 



1155 I o.c.M. 

Process. Divide 33495 into 106260. Quotient 3. 

5775 „ 33495. „ 5. 

4620 „ 5776. „ 1. 

1155 „ 4620. „ 4. 
.-. G.o.M. is 1155. 



>i 
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MONEY DECIMALISATION. 



EXAMPLES, 



1. 865734968 -^ 37 14. 2. 

3. 985347563854-47351. 4. 

5. 93102356321-71 25. 6. 

9567435612^931524. 8. 

16573481297-^81756. 10. 

£891. 5«. 6 Jc?.-r 732. 12. 

£7256. 9«. 7 j</. -^ 4239. 14. 

£7316. 5«.3|c?.^ 654. 16. 

£95. 3«. lJd-r-403. 18. 

£75312. 16«. 8|d-T-8137. 20. 

8653-12805-r*0625. 22. 

876-8314 ^609-315. 24. 

•006785 -r 61 -532. 26. 

1966210-^83•514. 28. 

•00031-^-00006. 30. 

G.c.M. of 86534, 9106. 32. 

69751, 6349. 31 

743856, 9318. 36 

94378, 612436. 38 

73256, 6303. 40 

£75. 8«. 9j<f. (in decimals) 

£861. \Z8, A\d. 

£7356. 9«. Uld. 

£8340. 11^. 4^. 

£99. 10«. 4|<^. 

£739. 9«. ^d. 

£810. 8«. 7K 

£537561. 10«. lUd. 

£9007. 17«. bid, " 

£10000. 0*. M. 
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9. 
11. 
13. 
15. 
17. 
19. 
21. 
23. 
25. 
27. 
29. 
31. 
33. 
35. 
37. 
39. 
41. 
42. 
43. 
44. 
45. 
46. 
47. 
48. 
49. 
50. 



?> 



)j 



jj 



)j 



« 



jj 



>) 



'J 



)> 



)j 



17345834651^87653. 
8764076531264-374582. 

3567025831 -r-871. 
51638451784 -^ 36195. 
731256851-^96145. 
£73156. 11«. 4^.^8154. 
£631. 11«. h\d,-^%\. 
£351. 11«. 9id-r716. 
£931. 17«. 6^d^814. 
£516. 8«. 9id-r-64. 
73451 36 ^62-31 4. 
7-31058 -^ 00567. 
83-00715^3-15814. 
•00004561 -^ -00375. 
165-7312-^81-041. 
G.C.M. of 75614, 89312. 

„ 18905, 7300. 

„ 74165825, 93128625. 

„ 19500618, 8954. 
856, 94732. 
to 3 places. 
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6. The Decimalisation of Money. 

The conversion of s. d. f, into decimals of a £ often 
greatly simplifies many calculations — more especially it 
renders of much greater service the Methods of Im- 
mediate Subtraction and Approximation. 
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In general it is sufficient to get any sum of money 
in decimals of a £ correct to 3 places, but it must be 
remembered that these places must be correct in the 
final answer. Hence it is often necessary to find the 
exact decimal of a £. 

The methods given here will enable the student 
after a little practice to decimalise at sight. 

1°. To convert £. s. d. f. into £ and decimalB 
of a £. 

(1) To three places. 
Multiply the shillings by 5. 

Put down the tens-figure of the product as Ist dec. 
place. 

Reduce d, f. to farthings, adding 1 if pence are 6d. 
or over. 

Add unit-figure of shillings-product to tens-figure of 
the farthings found and put down sum as 2nd dec. place. 

Put unit-figure of farthings as 3rd dec. place. 

(2) Completely. 

Obtain the first three places as in (1). 

To get the fourth 

Multiply 2nd by 4, carrying from the 3rd x 4. 

Put unit-figure of this result (mentally) in the 4th 
place to see if its multiplication by 4 will have any 
effect on the carrying from the 3rd x 4 to get the true 
4th place. 

Put down the unit-figure (thus corrected or not) as 
4th place. 

Repeat this process with the 3rd and 4th to get the 
5th, and then with the 4th and 5th to get the 6th and 
so on. 

(Always carefully making the above correction when 
necessary.) 

'Sott 1. This correction can only occur when the last figure 
obtained (the figure on which the carrying depends) is 2 or 7. E.g. it 
can only occur in getting the 4th when the 3rd is 2 or 7, in getting the 
6th when the 5th is 2 or 7. 
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It does not always ooour even then but it must be tried in these 
oases. 

If 2 or 7 does not occur at any stage this correction need not be 
considered. 

Note 2. This process brings 4999 and therefore, practically, 

when 48 occurs or 49 after correction, change into 5 and end the 
decimal. 

Note 3. Observe — the Ist dec. place is left untouched. 

Note 4. If it is desirable to stop at any place and make allowance 
for the next it is easy to calculate it as above, and if it is found to be 5 
or over add 1 to the place stopped at. 

Note 5. The operation of completing the Decimal given in (2) will 
be 'referred to as the method of Fours and the whole process of Deci- 
malisation as tlie method of Five and Four, 

Note 6. The student will very quickly know when the repeating 

figure is reached — the forms which always occur are 416, 85, 916, or 5 
(without recurrence). 

Example 1. £65. 14«. 8i<«. = £65 '735. 

Mental process 5 x 14 =70 
4 X 8i + 1 (above 6rf.) = 35 

736 

Example 2. £17. 11«. 3 jd. = £17-665. 

Mental process 5 x 11 = 65 
4 X 3| + (below 6d.) = JL^5 

565 

Example 3. £86. 19«. IJd. = 86-915'6|2|0i8|3. 

Mental process 19 x 5 = *9(5) 
Add li X 4 = -955 
4 X 6 = 20 + 2 = 22 = -9652 (2 rej acted ; 2 carried from 

4 X 5 — 3rd place) 
i X 5 = 20 + = 20 = -96520 (2 rejected : to carry if 

no correction needed) 

[Here 4x2 = 8 /. put (mentally) in 5th place and see its effect on 
2x4. 

This effect is of course nothing as 4x0 = .-. no correction is 
needed. ] 

4x2 = 8 + = 8= -965208 (0 carried from 4x0) 
4 X 0=0 + 3 = 3 = -9552083 (3 carried from 4x8) 
4x8 = 32 + l=;53 = -95520833 (3 rejected: 1 carried from 

4x3) 
and so on, the 3 obviously repeating. 
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i 

ExampU 4. £183. 15«. 4fd.= £183-7697916. 

Mental process 15 x 5=75 pat down 7 for Ist place 

4f X 4 = 19 put down 6 for 2nd place 

~g9 and 9 for 3rd place 

4 X 9=36: carry the 3 to 4 x 6=24 + 3=27 put down 7 for 4th place 

4x7=28: carry the 2 to 4x9=36 + 2=38 \ 

Put 8 mentally in 6th place, then I ^„^fif,^ 

4x8=32: carry the 3 to 4x7 = 28 + 3 = 31 ^<»"ec^o^ 

so 3 should be carried instead of 2 — ^thusfor8J put down 9 for 5th place 

4 x 9 = 36: carry the 3 to 4 x 7=28 + 3=31 put down 1 for 6th place 

4x1=4: carry to 4 x 9 = 36 put down 6 for 7th place 

and BO on, the 6 repeating. 

2"". To convert a decimal into £. 8. d. f. 

(1) If three places only are known. 

Divide first two places by 5 — quotient is shillings. 

Divide remainder with 3rd place brought down by 
4 — quotient is pence. 

Remainder (diminished by 1 if pence are 6d. or 
over) is farthings. 

These operations may give results exceeding the 
actual value by a fraction of a farthing. To decide 
whether a farthing should be struck off, the fourth 
place is necessary. 

(2) If more than three places are known. 
Proceed as in (1) until the farthings-remainder is 

reached. 

Then calculate (mentally) a fourth place from the 
given 2nd and 3rd by the method of Fours. 

If this exceed the actual fourth place strike off a 
farthing from the result obtained by (1), otherwise not. 

If the two fourth places are equal we must proceed 
to the 5th absolutely to decide — and so on. (Always 
using the method of Fours.) 

Example 1. £73-896=£73. 17». Hid. 

Mental process 89-4-5= 178. rem. 4 
46-4 = lid. rem. 2 
(above 6d.) 2-1 = J. 

Example 2. £73*89614 = £73. 17«. 11 Jd. as in Ex. 1. 
Mental correction — 4th place from *896=8, given place is 1 
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Example 3. £73-896916 = £73. lis, 11 Jd. as in Ex. 1. 
Mental verification — 4th place from *896=8, given place is 9 

.'. nearest value to farthings) n^Q 17. ni^ 
below the actual value p *' '»• -^ '«• -^^t^- 

Note 1. By striking off one more farthing than the rule requires 
in (1) all overcharge is avoided without the trouble of finding the 
4th place. In doing this there can only be the loss of \d. to the 
seller. In most Commercial Transactions correctness to pence is all 
that is required. 

Note 2. If 3 places are known with allowance for the 4th — this 
shows that the 4th place is at least 5 — hence we may write the 3rd 
place as one less and consider 4th place as 5. This will in many cases 
decide absolutely the value correct to farthings. 

Note 3. Certain decimals and certain decimals only have exact 
values in £. «. d.f.\ in these cases if sufficient places are given it 
will be seen that the calculated 4th, 5th etc. places are identical with 
those given. 

Note 4. If the decimal to 3 places is exact or is taken to be exact, 
the rule (1) gives the value above the true value 'to the nearest farthing 
and the modification in Note 1 gives the value heUm the true value to 
the nearest farthing. To consider three places as exact is to adopt 
miU as the division of the £. 

3"". Reduction of Money. 

An interesting application of Money-Decimalisation 
gives a very brief way of reducing money to farthings 
or pence. 

(1) To reduce £. 5. rf./. to farthings. 

Decimalise the money as usual, to three places. 
Omit the decimal point. 

Multiply by 4, commencing two places to the left 
and carrying from the multiplication of the previous 
figures what is necessary. 

Subtract this fi'om the altered Decimal. 

The answer gives the farthings required. 

Example 1. £87661. 19«. b\d. 87661'972 

3506 078 

Am. 84145894 

Example 2. £896. 17s. ll^rf. 896'896 

35 875 

Am, 861 021 

The subtraction can be done as you proceed. 
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ExampU 3. £6891. Us. 8|d. 6 89171 5 

Aru. 6616 047 

(2) To reduce £. s. d. to pence. 
Decimalise to three places. 
Omit the Decimal point. 

Divide altered Decimal by 4, reject remainder. 
Subtract the Integral part only of y^^ of altered 
Decimal from the quotient. 

Answer gives the pence required. 

Example. £113. 5«. Sd, to pence. 

4 I 113^283 

28 320— 3 rejected. 
1 132—83 rejected. 

Ans. 27188 

Note. The explanation of the accuracy of these approximations 
is that the Decimid parts are the same. 

e.g. £87661. 19a. SJd. = 87651972-916 (Altered) 

Multiplying by 4 as in the rule 3506078-916 

84146894- " 

Also £113. 58. Sd. -- 4 [ 118283-33 

28320-83 
1132-83 



27188- 

4^ Extension -of Method to Eighths^ Six- 
teenths^ Thirty-two'ths of a Penny. 

To decimalise a sum of money including £. 
s. d. and lower fi'actions of a penny than a 
farthing. 

Multiply shillings by 5. Put tens-figure of product 
jis first decimal place. 

Reduce decimal and fraction U) farthings and a 
fraction of a farthing. 

Add tens-figure to unit-figure of shillings-product 
for 2nd decimal place. 

Put unit -figure and fraction (reduced to decimal 
form) as remaining decimal places. 
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(Increasing by 1 or the unit-figiire as the pence 
are over 6c?. or not.) 

The decimal arrived at is only provisional and has 
to be corrected to get the exact decimal — in this manner 
following : — 

The first place is correct absolutely. 

Consider the correction due to the 4th place in the 
manner previously shown for £. s. d. /., using 4 to 
multiply and carrying as before. 

Add this to 4th place and change the 3rd again if 
necessary. 

Now see if this new form will make any difference 
(when multiplied by 4 in the usual way adopted in this 
method) to the correction applied to 4th place, make 
any change arrived at and proceed to correct the 5th 
place by means of the 3rd and 4th in the same way. 

Continue the process not only until all the pro- 
visional figures are exhausted but until there is an 
obvious recurrence — ^remembering that 48 may be 
written 5 to avoid getting 4999.... 

ExampU 1. £26. 13«. 8,2ffrf.=£25-684f =£26-68475 (provisionally). 

Correction (Mental Process). 

4x5 = 20 4x7 = 28 + 2=30 4x4 = 16 + 3 = 19 4x8 = 32 + 1 = 33 

.'. add 3 to 7 hence decimal now is 25*68505. 

Trying again with 4 we see that 4 should have been added. 
So decimal should be 25*68515. 

Now correct the next place 

4x5 = 20 4x1 + 2 = 6 4x5 + 0=20 .*. add to 5 
and decimal is now correct to 5 places. 

Proceeding to the remaining places 
4x5= 20 4x1 + 2 = 6 .*. decimal is 25-685166 
4x6=24 4x5 + 2 = 22 .*. „ is 25*6851562 
4x2= 8 4x6 + = 24 .-. „ is 25*68515625. 

Example 2. £36. 9«. 5|<f.=£36*473i= £36-4735 (provisionally). 

36-4735 

9 correction for 4th place 

36-47447916 method of Fours. 
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Example 3. £74. 8«. 3 ^^. = £74-4131 = £74-413626 (provisionally). 

74-413625 

5 oorreotion for 4th place 

74-414125 

6 „ for 5th „ 

74-414185 

7 „ for 6th „ 

74-4141927083 method of Fours. 

o"". Converse Extension. 

To convert any decimal to £. s. d. f., 8ths, 
16ths^ 32th8 of a penny. 

Four, Five, Six, Seven places are required res- 
pectively to approximate with absolute certainty to 
farthings, eighths, sixteenths, thirty-two'ths of a penny, 
but practically sufficiently accurate results can often 
be obtained with fewer places. 

Rule. Obtain the product by 4 of the decimal 
with the 1st place omitted. Subtract this from the 
original decimal with two zeros added and neglect 
for the purposes of the subtraction the tens-figure of 
the 2nd place multiplied by 4. 

Consider the decimal so obtained. 

Divide first two places by 5 — quotient is shillings. 

Divide remainder with 3rd place brought down 
by 4 — quotient is pence. 

If pence are 6d. or over diminish the new remainder 

byl. 

Then this remainder (thus corrected if necessary) is 
farthings. 

Divide this remainder with next place brought down 
by 5 — quotient is 8ths. 

Divide this remainder with next two places brought 
down by 25 — quotient is 16ths. 

Divide this remainder with next three places 
brought down by 125 — quotient is 32ths. 
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Example. 



£25-6473852 

895408 

£25-646489792 

64-h 5 = 12/- 

46-T- 

14-f- 

148-r- 



4 = 11 
5= 2 
25= 5 
1489-f-125 = ll 



4 rem. 

2 ,, 

eighths 

sixteenths 

thirty-two'ths. 



1 farthing 



Note 1. If a limited nmnber of places are known, the approxima- 
tions can only be carried to a certain i)oint depending on the number 
of places correct in the diminished decimal and on what is known of 
the error in the next place. 

Note 2. In pricing goods obtain by this method the cost to any 
ap))roximation and add 1 or more to the corresponding fraction of a 
penny. This will always ensure against loss by retail. If the 
retailer wishes a certain profit on the whole sale, he will add this to 
the total cost and then divide — approximating by the above method 
and adding 1 to the corresponding fraction of a penny to ensure his 
full profit. 



EXAMPLES. 

1. Decimalise (a) exactly to three places, {b) to three places 
with allowance for 4tn, (c) exactly : 



(1) £18. 9«. lid. 

(3) £931. Vis. bid. 

(6) £91. 13«. hd. 

(7) £3306. 17«. bid. 
(9) £904. 16«. l\d. 

(11) £324. 0«. loyt. 

(13) £8107. 11«. Old. 

(15) £841075. Zs. 3jc/. 

(17) £96. 7«. ^d, 

(19) £4376. 11«. M, 



(2) £17. 6*. 3|c/. 

(4) £864. 8«. Old. 

(6) £72. 6«. Sid. 

(8) £123. 14«. ^d. 

(10) £76. 13«. 4j<f. 

(12) £66. 16«. 9{d:. 

(14) £926. 19«. Ud. 

(16) £73. Is. Old. 

(18) £876. 18«. 10^. 

(20) £8. 12«. 2\d. 



Any sum written at random is easily decimalised — the answer 
being verified by actual working. 



2. Convert into £. s. d. /. : 

(1) £81-67164. (2) 

(3) £184-4931. (4) 

(6) £361-1056. (6) 

(7) £87-3125. (8) 
(9) £710-311 (exact). (10) 



£793-563 (approx.). 
£71-336 (exact). 
£137-004 (approx.). 
£931-273 (approx.). 
£876-960 (exact). 



Any decimal written at random may be turned into money by the 
method and the answer verified by -actual working. 
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3. Reduce 

(1) £3751. 195. IM. to farthings. 

(2) £87. 15«. lid. to farthings. 

(3) £910. \8. b\d, to farthings. 
(4), £193. 7«. bd. to pence. 

(5) £204. 11«. 4fl?. to pence. 

(6) £816. 3«. 9id to farthings. 

(7) £61. 13«. 5M to farthings. 

(8) £76. 9«. IIM. to farthings. 

(9) £603. 9«. 85. to pence. 
(10) £71. As. ^0d. to farthings. 

4. Decimalise 

(1) £73. Is. I0%d. (2) £18. 6*. 4f^. 

(3) 7«. 3^^^. (4) b^. 

(5) 1«. 9p. (6) 3«. 4J-J^. 

(7) £3. 10«. 4JM (8) 3J(f. 

(9) Is. \^. (10) 3«. 2^^d. 

5. Convert into £. s. d. /., 8ths, 16ths, 32ths, consistently 
with absolute accuracy : 

(1) £19-3145978. (2) £3-12784. 

(3) £-3567. (4) £-3786. 

(5) £7-645918. (6) £13-31267. 

(7) £27-298314. (8) £139-765. 

(9) £78-8341. (10) £1-93756. 

7. Methods of Approximation. 

In calculating prices or profits and in all engineering 
or practical work it is often only necessary to get results 
correct to a given number of decimal places. This is 
true for instance in calculating money in decimals of 
a £ — three places ensures correctness to the nearest 
farthing. 

Hence all working which brings results to a larger 
number of places is superfluous and it becomes of im- 
portance to use such methods as will give what is 
necessary with least work. 

1°. Addition and Subtraction. 

In adding and subtracting, the Rule for approxi- 
mating is simple. 
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In each line stop at the place one further to the 
right than the number of places required correct, and 
make allowance for the place beyond. Then add in the 
ordinary manner. 

Example. Add 83*17136 correct to 3 places. 

206-34127 
130812161 

1697-6343 

Mental Process. Consider 3 as 4 because of the 6 in line 1 

2 as 3 ,, ,, 7 M 2 
6 as 6 „ „ 1 „ 3 

Then add in the usual way. 

The 4th place is not necessarily correct. 

2°. On making allowance. 

(1) In any Decimal Expression — to make allowance 
for the part beyond the place stopped at — if next place 
is 5 or over, add 1 to the digit stopped at, otherwise 
addO. 

(2) In multiplying any Decimal — to make allow- 
ance for the multiplication of the part omitted in the 
approximation — multiply the figure beyond the place 
stopped at and add the nearest multiple of 10 to the 
product of the figure stopped at, counting 5, 15, 25 etc. 
as being nearer to 10, 20, 30 etc. respectively than to 
0, 10, 20 etc. 

Example 1. 8-634678 x 9 correct to 3 places. 

8-634578 
9 

77-7111 

Mental Process. 9 x 7=63, carry 6, then as usual. 

Example 2. 13*6236 x 7 correct to 2 places. 
7_ 

95-366 
Mental Process. 7 x 5=35, carry 4, then as usual. 

(3) In dividing any Decimal — to make allowance 
at any point for further places in the quotient put down 

J. 2 
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as the final figure that exact multiple of the divisor 
which is nearest (above or below) to the remainder 
used as the dividend. 

Example. 84*7312 -r 19 correct to 3 places with allowance for 4th. 

19 ) 84-7312 ( 4-46 
"87 
113 

Mental Process. 6 x 19 = 114, nearest to 113. 

This is very important in Aliquotation. 

S°. Multiplication, De Morgan^s Method. 

(1) Absolute Rule for finding a product correct 
to a given number of Decimal Places, 

Reverse the multiplier omitting the decimal point. 

Arrange this with the original unit-figure under 
that digit in the multiplicand which is one place fur- 
ther to the right than the number of places required 
correct. 

Multiply by the digits of the multiplier, beginning 
with each at the digit immediately above but adding 
in the nearest multiple of 10 derived from the digit to 
the right. 

Place the products in successive lines with their 
right-hand digits in a vertical column. 

Add and mark off one more place to the left than 
the number of places required correct. 

Strike off the final figure and the remainder will be 
the correct answer. 

(2) Sufficient Rule in mang commercial calcula- 
tions. 

Reverse the multiplier omitting the decimal point. 

Arrange this with the original unit-figure under 
that digit of the multiplicand which is as far to the 
right as the number of places required correct. 

Proceed as above with the multiplication. 
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Add and mark off the number of places required 
correct. 

The last figure will never differ by more than 1 
from the true result and therefore any answer of 3 
places in money will always be correct to pence. 

(3) Another Form of the Rule valuable in 
Exchanges. 

Place the multiplier under the multiplicand so that 
the points are in a column. 

Multiply by the digit furthest to the left — com- 
mencing with that digit in the multiplicand which' is 
the required number of places further to the right than 
the multiplying digit is to the left of the decimal point 
(making allowance in the usual way for the multi- 
plicand-digit to the right of the one taken). 

Proceed in this way with each digit of the multi- 
plier. 

Throughout put the decimal point in its place for 
each line. 

Add, and the required number of places will lie to 
the right of the decimal point. 

N.B. When the decimal parts of the multiplier are 
reached the starting-point in the multiplicand will get 
nearer and nearer to the decimal point and ultimately 
pass to the left of it. 

The Third Form shows in fact the principle on 
which the method is founded — the form is however 
trying to the eye and hence for general purposes the 
reversing of the multiplier is more convenient. In 
thus reversing the multiplier the starting-point of the 
multiplication for each figure of the multiplier is auto- 
matically settled. 

In all cases of direct multiplication of money the 
second form is sufficient but if any continued operations 
are involved or there is division as well it is better to 

*■ — ^ 
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use the Absolute Rule. The difference in the labour 
involved is not great. 

In the Examples following each form is shown. 

It should be noticed that form (3) is only to the 
same accuracy as form (2). To get results to the same 
accuracy as form (1) the multiplication should begin 
one place further to the right than the given form of 
the rule directs. 

The importance of this method of Approximation 
cannot be over estimated. 



Example 1. 373'8616 x 27*195 to 3 places. 



373-86150 
59172 


373-8615 
69172 


373-8615 
27-195 


74772300 

26170305 

373862 

336475 

18693 


7477230 

2617031 

37386 

33647 

1869 


7477-230 

2617-031 

37-386 

33-647 

1-869 


10167-1635 


10167163 


10167-163 


Example 2. £37569. 


19«. 7Jd. by 87 correct to pence. 


37569-9802083 
78 


37669-98020 

78 


37569-9802083 
87-000 


30055984166 
2629898614 


3005598416 
262989861 


3005598-416 
262989-861 


£3268588-2780 
5«. 6id. 


£3268588-277 
58, ^d, 


£3268588-277 
5«. ^d. 


Example 3. Value of 1751-96875 tons at £13. 7<. SJd. per ton. 


1751-96875 
57348331 


1761-96875 
57348331 


1751-96875 
13-384375 


175196875 

52559063 

5255906 

1401574 

70078 

5256 

1226 

88 


17619688 

5255906 

525590 

140157 

7008 

525 

123 

9 

£23449-006 


17519-688 

5255-906 

525-590 

140-157 

7-008 

•525 

•123 

•009 


£23449-0060 


£23449-006 
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EXAMPLES. 

1. Multiply 876*314 by 38*72 correct to 3 places. 

2. Multiply 9615*83416 by -001375 correct to 5 places. 

3. Multiply 3751*407 by *6158 correct to 4 places. 

4. Multiply 76510*3 by 8*91035 correct to 3 places. 

5. Multiply -008135 by 71*324 correct to 5 places. 

6. Multiply 3125-006 by 1*834 correct to 3 places. 

7. Multiply -0001417 by 831 correct to 6 places. 

8. Multiply 97*125 by 0000456 correct to 7 places. 

9. Multiply *00005678 by -000375 correct to 9 places. 

10. Multiply 61-32174 by 89371*25 correct to 2 places. 

11. Find price of 876 things at £3. In. \0\d. each. 

12. Find price of 3725J things at £7. 13«. 4:\d. each. 

13. Find price of 8000 gross at £51. 17*. 9}c?. per gross. 

14. Find price of 715 dozen at £3. 8«. 9|c?. per dozen. 

15. Find price of 45225 ozs. of gold at £3. Vis. \0^d. per oz. 

16. Find price of 9124 tons at £84. 19«. \^d. per ton. 

17. Find price of 3225 pipes of wine at £46. 13«. 9d. the 
pipe. 

18. Find price of 727 hides of land at £115. 18«. Uld. per 
hide. 

19. Find price of 1959 barrels of herrings at £2. lbs. 7^. 
per barrel. 

20. Find price of 5625 yds. of silk at £1. 17*. 8^. per yd. 

21. Find price of 473 tons 19 cwts. 57 lbs. at ^116. 8*. 4jd 
per ton. 

22. Find price of 3125 qrs. 7 bushels 1 peck at £2. 11«. 5jc?. 
per qr. 

23. Find price of 825000 things at ^731. 19«. 4j</. per 
thousand. 

24. Find price of 383000 dozens at £905, 12«. 3jc?. per 
thousand dozen. 
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25. Find price of 751 rods of brickwork at £31. 10^. 5jo?. 
per rod. 

26. Find price of 825 sq. chains 1376 sq. links at £205.14«. 9jrf. 
per sq. chain. 

27. Find price of 1372 acres 3 roods 29 poles at £93. 7«. 1 \d, 
l>er acre. 

28. Find price of 247 miles 1312 yards of railway at 
£8351. 17«. 6rf. per mile. 

29. Find price of 7032 cubic yds. of earth at £b. 16«. lid. 
per cubic yd. 

30. Find price of 8743 cwts. at i'121. 9«. 8 jc?. per cwt. 

4°. Division. De Morgan's Method. 

To find a quotient correct to a given number of deci- 
Trial places. 

By inspection decide on the number of digits in the 
integral part of the quotient. 

This added to the no. of dec. places required gives 
the no. of digits in the quotient. 

Proceed in the ordinary way until the no. of 
quotient-digits to be found is one less than the no. of 
divisor-digits. 

Then strike off a digit from the end of the divisor 
for each new figure in the quotient (making allowance 
for the figure struck off in the usual way) instead of 
bringing down the remaining figures of the dividend. 

If there are more divisor-digits than there are to be 
quotient-digits, retain one more and strike out the 
rest. 

Example 1. Divide 373*81966 by 87*243 correct to 3 places. 
No. of places in SJM^ ) 373819*66 ( 4*284 

quotient = 1 + 3 = 4. 2484 

No. of places in Tj^ 

divisor =5. -rr 

41 

6 
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Example 2. Divide 2-7183616 by 4-1461297 correct to 8 places. 

No. of places in 4,1,4,5^1 2,9,7 ) 271836150 ( -66579640 

quotient = + 8 = 8. ' ' 23128368 

No. of places in 2402719 

divisor = 8. 

330154 



39996 

2690 

203 
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Example 3. Divide £731. 108. l^d. by 85-643 correct to pence. 



8,6,6,413 



731-630 
4639 
357 



£8-641 
10«. lOd. 



16 
6 

5"". Modification of De Morgan's Method for 
Division. 

Decide by inspection the no. of digits in the integral 
part of the quotient or the no. of cyphers following the 
dec. point. 

Make the no. of figures in the divisor 1 more than 
the no. of required places in the quotient + the no. of 
integral digits in the quotient or — the no. of cyphers 
in the quotient. 

Then proceed by the method at once. 

Example 1. Divide 373-8661 by 8614-37 to 4 places. 
No. of cyphers = 1. .*. Take (4 - 1) = 3 figures in divisor. 

8^6,11437 ) 373-8 661 ( '0439 
332 



77 



Example 2. Divide 7431-26 by 361 to 3 places. 
No. of integers = 2. .*. Take (3 + 2) = 6 figures in divisor. 

3^1,0,0 ) 74312 6 ( 21-171 

4112 

"602 

251 

5 

"1 
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This is a most valuable method in Division of Money. 

Example 3. Divide £73965. 19<. 8}<2. by 8901. 
No. of integers = 1. .*. Take 4 figures in the divisor. 

8^9A1 ) 73965 ( £8-309 

2767 6«. 2d. 

~87 
7 

ExampU 4. Divide £83. 9s. 7Jd. by 203. 
No. of ciphers =0. /. Take 3 figures in the divisor. 

2,0,3 ) 83^4 { £-411 

22 8«. 2|<f. 

"2 

In the case of Interest [which involves Division by 36600] this 
method may be used but the Method of Prediction following super- 
sedes it. 



6^ Method of Prediction. 

To determine the number of places which must be 
correct in a Multiplication so as to ensure an ensuing 
Division being correct to a given number of places. 

Decide by inspection the number of integers re- 
sulting from the Multiplication. 

Then from this and the given divisor decide the 
number of integers which may arise in the final answer. 

Add to this number, the number of places required 
correct. 

Subtract from this the number of integers in the 
multiplication-result and you will thus get the no. of 
places which must be correct in the multiplication. 

Arrange accordingly. 

Example. Int. on £311. Ss. Q^d. for 174 days at 3^ per cent. 

Equivalent to £311426 x 1218-^73. 

No. of Integers in Multiplication =3 ) .'.no. of Integers which may 
No. of Integers in Divisor =2) occur in Quotient is 2, 

No. of Places required correct is 3, 2 + 3 = 5, 
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Ko. of Integers in Multiplication is 3. 5-3=2. 

.*. No. of places required correct in the Multiplication is 2. 

•3114260 
8121 



311426 

62285 

3114 

2491 



7,3 ) 379-310 ( £5-196 

143 1 3«. lljd. 

701 
44 



It is obvious that this preliminary determination removes all un- 
necessary work from the operations. 



EXAMPLES. 

1. Divide 87391-631 by 39*275 correct to 5 places. 

2. Divide 35*8435 by 3978*34 correct to 8 places. 

3. Divide 8341*976 by 731*25 correct to 4 places. 

4. Divide 39*125678 by 80047*5 correct to 7 places. 

5. Divide *00012356 by *967831 correct to 5 places. 

6. Divide 93215*6789 by 6345*831 correct to 4 places. 

7. Divide 473*87652 by 72*961 correct to 3 places. 

8. Divide -00469857 by *043278 correct to 6 places. 

9. Divide 9-65784321 by 5136*813 correct to 5 places. 

10. Divide *000005678 by 2*1378562 correct to 8 places. 

11. Divide ^87156. 17«. l(^. by 931. 

12. Divide ;£37l. 9«. Uld. by 8047. 

13. Divide £8296. 7*. 4|c?. by 325. 

14. Divide £93756. 3«. 4^^ by 37*75. 

15. Divide £874259. 19«. 8fo?. by 893*125. 

16. Divide ^£7432. 13«. Hid. by 71235. 

17. Divide ^£310561. 9«. ^d, by 8673. 

18. Divide £81. 7«. lOjd by 91j. 

19. Divide £^\2. 15«. ^d. by 139|. 

20. Divide £8096. 12«. lie?, by 5760. 

21. Find Int, on £712. 9«. 5jflf. for 27 days at 4 p.c. 
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22. Find Int. on £814. 4*. A^d. for 93 days at 3^ p.c. 

23. Find Int. on £857. 5«. ^d. for 271 days at 5 p.c. 

24. Find Int. on £817. 6«. 3|c?. for 89 days at 2j p.c. 

25. Find Int. on £1218. 7«. ^d, for 91 days at ] J p.c. 

26. Find Int. on i'83. 13«. l^d, for 367 days at 3 p.c. 

27. Find Int. on £3765. 95. 8^0?. for 183 days at 6^ p.c. 

28. Find Int. on £17631. 11«. Ijc?. for 71 days at 5 p.c. 

29. Find Int. on £9061. 17«. A\d, for 109 days at 2| p.c. 

30. Find Int. on £91. Is, 2d, for 153 days at 2\ p.c. 
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SECTION II. 

THE CAIiCUIiATION OF PRICES. 

1. Mental or Very Brief Rules. — Applicable to 
Articles, Weights and Measures, 

V, Given the price of one. 

(1) to find price of a dozen — consider price in d. 
as s. 

(2) to find price of a score — consider price in s. as £. 

(3) to find price of 48 — consider price in f. as s. 

(4) to find price of 96 — consider price in eighths 
of a penny as s. 

(5) to find price of a gross — multiply price in f. 
as s. by 3- or price in d. as s. by 12 or consider price 
in d. as s. and this again in d. as s. 

(6) to find price of 192 — consider price in six- 
teenths of a penny as s. 

(7) to find price of 240 — consider price in d. as £. 

(8) to find price of 960 — consider price in f. as £. 

(9) to find price of 1920 — consider price in eighths 
of a penny as £. 

(10) to find price of 3840 — consider price in six- 
teenths of a penny as £. 

(11) to find price of any power of 10 — decimalise 
the price into £ and move the point to the right as 
many places as there are 0*s in the number. 
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(12) to find price of any multiple of any of the 
preceding numbers (including powers of 10) — multiply 
price changed according to the corresponding rule by 
the multiple. 

(13) to find price of smy factor of any of the pre- 
ceding numbers (including powers of 10) — take the 
corresponding aliquot of the price changed according to 
the proper rule. 

(14) to find price of any number — find price of 
nearest multiple of dozens, score, gross, or other of 
above numbers and add or subtract price of remainder. 

Examples, 1. 240 articles at Is. Hd. = £lS, 5s, Od. 

2. 1920 articles at 3^^. = £31. Os, Od. 

3. 1000 articles at 2«. 5^d. = £121-876 = £121. lis. M, 

4. 720 articles at Sid, =£9. Us, Od. 

5. 960 articles at 2Jf ri. = J of £43 = £10. 16. Od. 

6. 1120 articles at Is. 2|d. = 1^ x £69= £68. 16«. Sd. 

7. 16 doz. at 4«. 3d. per doz. = £40. 16«. Od. 

8. 123 articles at 3^d. =£1. Us. lO^d. 

9. 1 gross at 3f d. = 12 at Ss, 9d. = 45». 

Note 1. Variations on the above rules are easily made when 
prices are quoted by the dozen, score, gross, thousand etc. 

Note 2. Which of the above rules is to be used depends on the 
character of the number or the price. 

Note 3. All the above numbers are very useful in the application 
of Bules (12), (13) and (14). 

2"*. Conversely. To find the price of one. 

(1) given price of a dozen — consider price in s. as d. 

(2) given price of a score — consider price in £ as s. 

(3) given price of 48 — consider price in s. as f. 

(4) given price of 96 — consider price in s. as eighths 
of a penny. 

(5) given price of a gross — divide price in s. as d, 
by 12. 
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(6) given price of 192 — consider price in s. as six- 
teenths of a penny. 

(7) given price of 240 — consider price in £ as d. 

(8) given price of 960 — consider price in £ as f 

(9) given price of 1920 — consider price in £ as 
eighths of a penny. 

(10) given price of 3840 — consider price in £ as 
sixteenths of a penny. 

(11) given price of any power of 10 — reduce price 
to pence and mark off as many places as there are O's 
in the number. 

(12) given price of any multiple of the preceding 
numbers — divide the price changed according to the 
proper rule by the multiple. 

(13) given price of any factor of the preceding 
numbers — multiply the price changed according to the 
proper rule by the aliquot denominator corresponding 
to the factor. 

(14) given price of any number — split number into 
factors and divide the price successively using decimals 
when advantageous. 

Examples. 1. 96 at £2. 3«. Id, l = 5Jd. nearly. 

2. 240 at £5. ^s. 8d. 1 = B^d, 

3. 1000 at £15. IDs. Id. l = 3-727«t =3|d. nearly. 

4. 320 at £3. 7«. 6d. 1 = i x 3f /. = 1^/. = ^d, 

EXADAPLES. 

Note, i of a 8. = l^d., ^^ of a s. =|rf , ^ of a £ = 28. 6<?., ^^ of 
a£ = l«. M, 

1. Find prices of 

(a) 1 dozen at 2|(/., Is. 5^0?., 3|c?., 9^. VJc/., 
(6) 1 score at 47,^^0?., 2^. 9id., Is. 6d, ^^r.d., 
(c) 1 gross at 10|a., \s. 3|5. 

2. Find prices of 10, 50, 6, 9, 300, dozen at U. l|c?., bhd.^ 
3jc]?., 3/f. \\d.y 9|c?. each. 
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3. Find prices of 2, 6, 7, 11, 12 score at Ifo?., l^d., 1«. ^^d,, 
3«. 4|ci?., bs. Qd, each. 

4. Find prices of 6, 7, 10, 24, 100, gross at 7id., 6Jg?., Is.^d., 
2s. 1^., S^jfd. each. 

5. Find prices of 720, 320, 600, 360, 160, articles at Is. lie/., 
4s. 2 jo?.. Is. 7^0?., 2s. Ofrf., 6s. l|rf. 

6. Find prices of 10, 100, 1000, 50, 80, things at Js. ^d., 
2s. 3Jc?., 3s. 1^0?., 4ld., bs.Q^d. 

7. Find prices of 837, 965, 65, 74, 68, 312, 198, things at 
2s. 2^., nid.y 3s. 4jrf., bs. 1^., 3s. lljo?., la. llJdT., Is. lOfi^. 

8. Find price of a stone, cwt., ton, pack and sack at Is. bd., 
9 jfl?.. Is. bid., 2s. 9}id., 3|d per lb. 

9. The price of 12, 20, 80, 64, 1920, things is £3. lOs. Orf., 
£4. bs. md., £18. 9*. ed., £lb.Os. Id., £2U. Is. 9^. respectively; 
find the price of 1. 

10. Calculate the cost of a dozen, score, and gross at these 
prices — 3^^?., bid., Q^d., 10|c?., ll^d., Is. Ijrf., Is. l^d., Is. llj<3?., 
2s. IJc?., 4s. lla., bs. Id.y 7«. 6fl?. 

2. The Method of ''Nine Multiples'' and 
^'Moving the Points/' 

The construction of small Tables containing 1, 2, 8, 
4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9 times any unit, quantity, price or decimal 
expression enables us to perform the conversion of 
quantities from one unit to another, and the calculation 
of prices and exchanges without further labour than 
addition by simply moving the decimal points — to any 
required accuracy. 

l"". Conversion of Units. Knglish. 

(1) Grains to Troy ounces for Bullion Operations. 

Example. 325 oz. 10 dwts. 15 grs. 

= 325 oz. 255 grs. 

255 grs = -416666 
•104166 
•010416 

•53125 

Ans. 325-53125. 



1 = 


: -002083 


2 


•00416 


3 


•00625 


4 


-0083 


5 


-010416 


6 


•0126 


7 


•014588 


8 


•016 


9 


•01875 
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(2) 



1: 

O. 

^ ■ 

3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 



lbs. to cwts. for Commerce generally. 

Example, 79 cwts. 2qrB. 17 lbs. 

= 79 cwts. 73 lbs. 

79-626 
•0267... 



0089285714 

0178571428 

0267867142 

0367142867 

0446428671 

0536fl4285 

0626 

0714286714 

0803571428 



79-6617.. 



(3) 



1: 
2 

3 
4 
6 
6 
7 
8 
9 



sq. inches to sq. feet for Engineers etc. 

Example, 27 sq. ft. 97 sq. miles. 

= 27-625 
-0486i 



-00694 
-0138§ 
•02083 
•02777 
•03472 
-04166 
•0486i 
•06565 
•0625 



27-67361 



(4) cubic ins. to cvib. ft. for Engineers etc. 



Example. 91 cub. ft. 347 cub. inches. 

= 91-173597 
•023146 
•004051 

91-200794 



1 = -00057865740 

2 -00115731481 

3 -00173597222 

4 -00231462962 

5 -00289328703 

6 -00347194444 

7 -00406060184 

8 -00462925925 

9 -00520791666 

For English-Metric conversions see the Chapter on 
the Metric System. 

Multiples like (2) may also be used to calculate the 
price per lower unit, given the price of the higher. 

Example, Suppose price per cwt. is 188. 9d. — to find price per lb. 
18«. 9d. =225(2. Now use (2). 

.-. Price per lb. = 1-79 

•18 

2-11 = 2|d. 
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2". Calculation of Prices by Multiples of the 
Quantities (Inverse Method). 

The use of Multiples of well-known quantities is 
not very advantageous with our coinage because it is 
not a decimal one. By constructing the multiples of 
these quantities decimalised to certain bases, however, 
and employing denomination-changes, full advantage 
may be taken of the principle of moving the points. 

The best bases to use are 960 (f as £) and 3840 
(16ths as £). We give both sets of multiples, the actual 
and the decimalised, and the examples are worked in 
both ways. 

With the actual multiples it is easiest to use pence 
— afterwards changing to £, «., d. 

When we come to metric quantities at foreign 
prices we shall see the value of the actual multiples. 
They would be of as great importance with us if we 
used mils as the division of the £. 



(1) cwts. to lbs. — base 3840. 

Example 1. Price per lb. is 'A^d.=^%d. 
.: Price per cwt. = 336 



1= 112 

2= 224 

3= 336 

4= 448 

5= 660 

6= 672 

7= 784 

8= 896 
9 = 1008 



(2) 

1= 280 
2= 560 
3= 840 

4 = 1120 

5 = 1400 

6 = 1680 

7 = 1960 

8 = 2240 

9 = 2620! 



02916 

0583 

O875 

116 

14583 

175 . 

20416 

23 

2625 
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1-458 

•088 



371rf. = £1-546 (10«.llcZ.)- 

Example 2. Price per lb. is Is. l|<i. = ^j^-d. 

.'. Price per cwt. = 1120 5-833 

336 -292 

70 ; -233 



1526d. =£6-358 (7«. 2d.). 

sacks to lbs. (flour) — base 960. 

Example 1. Price per lb. is 2|<Z. = 10J/. 



*2916 

•683 

•875 

116 

1*4583 

1-75 

20416 

2-3 

2-625 



.-. Price per sack = 560 

175 



2-917 
•146 



735d. =£3-063 (1«. 3d.). 

Example 2. Price per lb. is 97} mils. 

.'. Price per sack = 25200 

1960 
140 



£27-300 
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These and such similar multiples as may be required 
should be carried in the pocket-book ready for use. 

The bases 240 (d. as £) and 1920 (8ths as £) may 
also be used, but 960 is the most convenient for all 
kinds of prices. 

3"". Calculation of Prices by Multiples of the 
Price (Direct Method). 

The Price is first converted into a decimal of a £ 
and then the nine multiples are taken. 

With commonly-occurring prices the method is very 
advantageous as its speed is always great and in 
many cases the working is instantaneous. 

It is obvious also that the method can equally well 
apply to dozens, scores, cwts., gross, or any special quan- 
tities in which goods are quoted. 

(1) Price = ^d. 

1 = £-01510416 Examples. 1. 5 doz. = £-90G = 18*. l^d. 

2 -0302083 9 70 ^^„ 1.AK7 

3 -0463125 2. 73 arts. = 1-067 

4 -060416 '^^ 

6 •0766208S M02 = £l. 2«.0id. 

6 -090626 3. 160 things = J (300) 

7 •10572916 . =£2-266 = £2.6«.3|d. 

8 -12083 * 

9 -1359375 4- 27 things = (3 x 9) 

= £-408 = 8«. 2d. 

(2) Bar Silver per oz. = 40^d. 

1 = £ -168489583 Examples. 1. 4000 oz. = £673-958 

2 -33697916 =£673. 19«. 2d. 

4 fm^' '^ 3125 oz.= 506-469 

5 -842447916 ^^.Srn 

6 1-0109375 ''.2io 

7 1-179427088 r^ 

8 1-347916 £526-630 

9 1-51640625 = ^526. 10«. 7Jrf. 

With practice all two-figure quantities can be written 
down at sight after mental addition. 

J. 3 
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The method can be applied to Sterling Exchanges 
with great effect. 



(3) 


Eupee = l5. 


5^. 








\^ 


£•073046875 


Example. 


8560 


rupees 


=584-375 


2 


•146093750 








36-523 


3 


•219140625 








4-383 


4 


•292187500 








£625-281 


5 


•365234375 








5«.' 


6 


•438281250 










7 


•511328125 










8 


•584375000 










9 


•657421876 











Such exchanges fluctuate as a rule within very small limits and 
therefore the Tables required are yery few. Hence those whose 
dealings with the East are frequent can readily make tables of the kind 
as they are required— keeping them for future use. 

EXAMPLES (to be done by Multiples). 

1. Decimalise in ounces (1) 612 oz. 19 dwts. 23 grs. 

(2) 481 oz. 13 dwts. 20 grs. 

(3) 1362 oz. 9 dwts. 16 grs. 

2. Decimalise in cwts. (1) 2 tons 13 cwts. 3 qrs. 17 lbs. 

(2) 83 cwts. 1 qr. 19 lbs. 

(3) 980 cwts. 2 qrs. 16 lbs. 

3. Decimalise (1) in sq.ft. 823 sq. ft. 119 sq. in. 

(2) in sq. yds. 28 sq. yds. 7 sq. ft. 56 sq. in. 

(3) in cub. ft. 141 c. ft. 953 c. inches. 

(4) in sq. ft. • 71 sq. ft. 91 sq. in. 

(5) in cub. ft. 84 c. ft. 1152 c. in. 

4. Construct the Tables for Converting 

(1) perches to acres. Ex. 19 ac. 3 ro. 29 poles. 

(2) sq. in. to sq. yds. 27 sq. yds. 7 sq. ft. llOsq. in. 

(3) lbs. to tons. 15 tons 13 cwts. 59 lbs. 

(4) gallons to quarters (Imp.). 18 qrs. 7 bushels 5 galls. 

(5) links to yards. 81*96 chains. 

5. Construct the Tables for Reducing 

(1) tons to lbs. Ex. Z\d., 2^^., U. ^d. 

(2) acres to sq. yds. 1«. 6jc?., 2«. 1 Jc?., 9Jc?. 

(3) puncheons of prunes to lbs. 2 Jo?., 3|c?., 6|c?. 

(4) barrels of soap to lbs. 1 A<^., 7ffl?., 4|ci?. 

(5) Lisbon pipes to gallons. 8jS., 1«. Iji?., 2«. 9Jd 

Find the prices per higher unit at the given prices per lower 
unit in each case. 
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of 



6. From the Tables given below find the values respectively 



(a) 320, 94, 87, 201, 416, 512, 1000, 745, 621, 83, 192, 560 
articles. 

(6) 841, 325, 612, 7518, 8619, 25000, 3000, 5436, 10525, 
8765 rupees. 

(c) 1480, 5236, 6125, 8175, 25615, 40000, 87655, 147580 
oz. of silver. 



(a) Article 


(6) Bupee 


(c) Silver 


4id. 


1«. 3|d 


Zl^^d. 


£ 


£ 


£ 


1 = -01927083 


1 = -0640625 


1= -129427083 


2 = -0385416 


2 = -128125 


2= -25885416 


3 = -0578125 


3 = -1921875 


3= -38828125 


4= -077083 


4 = -25625 


4= -5177083 


5=09636416 


5 = -3203125 


5= -647135416 


6=115625 


6 =-384375 


6= -7765625 


7 =13489583 


7 = -4484375 


7= -90989583 


8 = -15416 


8 = -5125 


8 = 1-035416 


9 = -1734375 


9= -5765625 


9 = 1-16484375 



3. The Method of Inversion. 

A most convenient way of finding the price of 
common quantities consists in constructing a small 
table for each in the following manner. 

Consider the quantity in succession shillings, pence, 
farthings, eighths and sixteenths of a penny and find 
the corresponding sums of money. 

Keep this little table for use. 

The following quantities are of frequent occun-ence 
and their Tables are given as examples, but any other 
quantities may be dealt with similarly as the require- 
ments of business render advisable. All such should be 
carried in the pocket ready for use. 

3—2 
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(1) The cental (100 lbs.). 



£ $. d. Example!. Price of llb.=:l«. Ifrf. 

s» 5 £ ». d. 

^' S ^ .-. Price per cental = 6 

f. 2 1 *^ 8 4 

e. 1 Oi 6 3 

St. 6i 

' £6 14 7 

Example 2. Price of 1 lb. = l^^d. 

£ 9. d. 
.'. Price per cental = 2 18 4 

__2__7i 

£3 Hi 

(2) The cwt. (112 lbs.). 

£ 8, d. Example. Price of 1 lb. Is, B^d. 

8- 5 12 £ ,, d, 

d. 9 4 . Price per cwt. = 6 12 6 

f . 2 4 ** 18 

e. 1 2 6 10 



8t. 7 

£7 6 10 

(3) The gross (144). 

£ «. d. Example. Price of 1 art. 8^^. 

8. 7 4 £ «. d. 

4* ^^ 9 .-. Price per gross =4 16 

f . 3 "^ "^ 6 9 

e. 16 

St. 9 £6 2 9 

(4) The Lisbon Pipe (115 gallons). 

£ 8. d. Example. Price per gallon 1«. 9^^. 

s. 6 16 £8. d. 

^- 9 7 ... Price per Pipe = 6 15 6 

f. 2 4f 4 6 3 
e. 1 2| 4 91 

St. 7^, ■ 

^ £10 6 OJ 

The Principle of Inversion on which the above 
Tables are based is one of great value in all price 
calculations. 

It may be stated thus: — Consider the number of 
articles whose price is wanted as shillings, pence, 
farthings, eighths, or sixteenths (one only) and the 
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price in the denomination taken as the number of 
ajliicles — ^reduce the former to £. s. d. f. and multiply 
by the latter. 

Which denomination is taken depends on the price. 

Examples, 1. 37 arts, at 6^d. = 6i arts, at 38. Id. 

= 18«. 6d. + 1«. 6id. = 20«. J<f . 

2. 23 cwts. at 5«. 6<2. per cwt. = 5^ owts. at £1. 3«. 0(2. 

= £6. 16«. Od. + 11«. 6d. = £6. 6«. 6d. 

3. 112 lbs. at 3^(2. per lb. =51 lbs. at Id, 

= 357d. = £1.9«.9d. 



EXAMPLES (to be done by makiiig the necessary 

Inversion Tables). 

1. Find price of a cental at 1«. 2jc?., 3«. 1 jc?., 9^., 2«. 4Jg?., 
7|«?. per lb. 

2. Find price of a cwt. at 3«.4}rf., life?., 1». 7^j^., 5«. Ofo?., 
lOffl?. per lb. 

3. Find price of 50 dozen at 3jd, 2|<3?., 1». l^o?., lOjc?., 11^0?. 
each. 

4. Find price of 812 dozen at 2«. Ic?., Is. 6jo?., 1». S^c?., 10c?., 
5«. Icf. each. 

5. Find price of a Lisbon Pipe at 2«. 7c?., 3«. 1 Jc?., 5«. 4jfl?., 
9«. 7c?., 6«. 3jc?. per gallon. 

6. Find price of 1000 yds. at 3«. Ijc?., 1«. ll^., ^s. lOjcj?., 
1«. 6|c?., 2«. 7 jc?. per yd. 

7. Find price of 950 things at Is. l^c?., 847 things at 2«. 5|c?., 
912 things at 8|d 

8. Find price of 1000 things at 2«. 3jc?., 642 things at 
\s. 4}^., 900 things at Zs. b^d. 

9. Find price of 512 gallons at 13«.7Jd, 10*. 9c?., 8«.4^c?., 
bs. 6}<3?., 9«. 8^c?. per gallon. 

10. Find price of 752 grains at Zs. IJc?., 8«. Gjc?., As. IJc?., 
15«. 3c?., 1«. lOJc?. per grain. 

11. Find price of a firkin of butter at \s. 2d., Is. 3^c?., Is. bd.j 
11 j«?., \8. 6Jc?. per lb. 
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12. Find price of a puncheon of prunes at 2Jrf., 3J</., 7Jrf., 
6}d, 4jd: per lb. 

13. Find price of a barrel of anchovies at 5Jc?., \s. IJc?., 
lOid, 1«. 7Jd, 12|g?. per lb. 

4. Aliquotation. 

An aliquot part is a fraction whose numerator is 1. 

The principle has been long used in Practice of 
dividing the Price into successive portions which are 
aliquot parts of one of the preceding portions and thus 
the Price is calculated by a series of short divisions. 

The extension of this principle so as to get a series 
of fractions each an aliquot part of the preceding one 
as an equivalent for a given fraction produces great 
simplifications in various calculations. 

It is of special use in its application to Prices and 
Percentages. 

We give here the Method of Aliquotation and the 
Notation adopted in this book. 

1. Toaliquotise J=^^±|^=Ki(i) + i{J(4)} 

=0—222 (Notation). 

2. ToaUquotise 1||= 1 +^:i^tl = l + i + i(i) + i{i(i)} 

= 1-224 (Notation). 

3. ToaHquotise ^\=-^ + - \^ =3 + 4 + i(4) + iV{Mi)} 

= 3-22(16) (Notation). 

4. To aUquotise 16p.c. = ^V=^^=TV + i(A)=0-(10)2. 

The Method employed, then, is to split up the 
numerator in such a way that each paii; is an aliquot 
of the preceding. 

The Notation adopted is the following : — the de- 
nominators of the successive aliquots are written down 
in order without any marks of division — numbers above 
9 being enclosed in brackets and multiples being placed 
before the dash. 
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Occasionally the aliquotation is shorter if the ali- 
quots are not all successive but two or more aliquots 
of a previous one. This is denoted by a plus between 
them with a bar above. 

5 + 4 



Example, ,»y=_^^ = ^ +^=0-4 + 5. 



It may also be advisable to attach successive further 
aliquots to one of two or more under a bar — this is 
expressed thus. 



480 + 320 + 64 + 8 + 4 



Exanvple, |tt= ^^ ^ -=0-2 + 3582. 

you 

When 1 occurs among the aliquots it denotes that 
the previous line of division is to be repeated — a device 
of frequent occurrence in practice. 

There are often two or three ways of aliquotising 
the same fraction. 



EXAMPLES. 

1. Aliquotise the fractions l^^^, 3^^^, 13^, JJf, i^. 

2. Aliquotise 89, 77, 292, 512, 786 to the bases 144, 240, 
384, 960, 192. 

3. Aliquotise 13, 23, 32, 40 p.c. 

4. Aliquotise 74, 81, 69, 61 per mille. 

l"". Direct Aliquotation (Practice). 

The ordinary Method of Practice is to aliquotise 
parts of the price in succession till it is exhausted. 
This is as a rule the most convenient and shortest 
method. Sometimes however difficulties arise as to 
the proper parts to take at the end. These may be 
avoided by the repetition of lines and other devices. 

There may be more aliquots in one way of ali- 
quotising a price than in another but as a compensa- 
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tion the divisors will be smaller. Aliquots above 16 
which are not multiples of 10 are inconvenient. 

Decimals should always be used as their use avoids 
all disagreeable fractions of a penny in the addition, 
and makes multiples of 10 convenient aliquots. 

Carry the lines to 4 places, making allowance for 
the 5th — the addition will then be correct to 8 places. 

Prices may be thus aliquotised without regard to 
the quantities. Hence if any prices are of frequent 
occurrence their aliquot-formulae may be made and 
kept for use. 

Example 1. £3. 7«. Hid. = £3 -426 (10). 

Example 2. 4<. 7id, = £0—584. 

Example 3. £1. 68. 5|<2. = £1 —458422. 

ExampU 4. 2{id. = £0 - (120) 442. 

Examples of Prices of frequent occurrence. 

(1) 8|<i. = £0-(80)64. (2) 5A<i.=£0-(60)4422. 

(3) 1«.3A<^. = £0-(20)4(12)4. (4) £3. 17«. lOJd. = £3 -222(10)2. 

Example, 824 things at Is. 3^|^. 

824 

41-2 
10-3 

•8583 

•2146 



£62-6729= £62. ll«.5id. 



EXAMPLES. 



1, Construct Aliquot formulae for these prices. 

(1) £1. 18«. 5|o?. (2) 19a 4|t/. 



(3) £3. 16«. 6 

(5) 17«. Q\d, 

(7) 18«. 4 " 

(9) 39«. 



(4) £17. 15«. Ad. 

(6) 27«. 9M 

(8) 66«. 75. 

(10) 65«. 4JC?. 



2. Construct Aliquot formulae for these prices. 

(1) Z^, (2) AUd. (3) QU. 

(4) \s.^d (5) 2ftrf. (6) 9IK 
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3. Calculate 

(1) Prices of 8315 thiugs at 5«. T^rf., 8«. 10^0?., £1. 7». lOrf. 

(2) Prices of 9640 things at 3so?., 4^., 9JM, £2. 8*. 4id 

(3) Prices of 856 things at l^d., 9/«c?., £2. 7«. 6^^ 

(4) Prices of 932 things at 5i. 6|d, 7{ffl?., 9.iW., 11^. 

(5) Prices of 1000 things at 8«. lUd, 1«.3^5<3?., lO^d,, 
l^d. 

(6) Prices of 1250 things at 10«. l}d, Is. b^d,, 2s. 1^., 
3«. 2j\d. 

(7) Prices of 3000 things at 4ld., l^^d., S^d., md., 
Is. 2id 

(8) Prices of 784 things at 3«. 8}^, 3«. 2,%^., 10|<£., 
Is. IJfd 

(9) Prices of 940 things at md., 7j\d.y b\^., Is. 3|c?., 
5s. 7|c?. 

(10) Prices of 2000 things at 7Jc?., 1 J|c?., 9J^., 8s. 4}rf., 
9«. 6^. 

This Method of Direct Aliquotation may be applied 
to Weights and Meajtures with Decimalisation of 
the Price. 

Example. 17 cwts. 3 qrs. 16 lbs. at 178. 7^d. per cwt. 

Quantity =17||cwts. £ -88125 

= 17-2227 17 



6-16876 
8-81250 

-44063 

•22032 

-11016 
-01574 

£15-76810 
158. 4^(f . 

It is in general advantageous to Decimalise the 
Price. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. 37 cwts. 2 qrs. 19 lbs. at 19s. bd. per cwt. 

2. 3 tons 19 cwts. 8 lbs. at £S. Ss. Id. per ton. 

3. 841 yds. 1 ft. 10 inches at 22«. Sd. per yd. 

4. 95 acres 2 roods 37 poles at £5. 12«. 6d. per acre. 
6. 11 oz. 13 dwts. 8 gr. at £3. 17«. lie?, per oz. 
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T. Inverse AUquotation. 

Aliquotation of the price is advantageous when the 
number of articles constantly varies, the prices being 
neariy the same but when the prices vary largely and 
the number of articles is well known Inverse Aliquo- 
tation is to be preferred. 

The Rule may be stated in two parts. 

(1) Reckon pence, farthings, eighths, or sixteenths 
as shillings and divide the given number of articles 
by 12, 48, 96, 192 respectively — ^aliquotising the re- 
mainder. 

(2) Reckon shillings, pence, farthings, eighths, or 
sixteenths as pounds and divide the given number of 
articles by 20, 240, 960, 1920, 3840 respectively— ali- 
quotising the remainder. 

Example 1. Price of 840 articles at 1«. 6J<i. = \.l%d. 

IK =31. £ 8, d. 

17 16 
3 

53 5 

8 17 6 



£62 2 6 



Example 2. Price of 713 articles at 5,^. = 1 fc?. 

Hi = 3i| J = 3 - 2348. £4-16 

8-30 
2075 

•6916 
- -1729 

•0216 



£16-4111 



Example 3. Price of 1366 articles at 2«. 6/«d. = 117f farthings. 

\W = l|«*=l-3682. £ 8. d. 

117 16 

39 6 

7 17 

19 7i 

9 9f 

£166 6 5| 
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The most useful bases to take are 192, 240, 960. 

By using Decimals we avoid difficult fractions of a 
penny. 

If the remainder is small (under 12) it is shorter to 
obtain the price direct. This is always done in the 
case of dozens and score by commercial men. 

If the remainder is large we may adopt the Principle 
of Interchanges (that is reckon the price something else 
for the remamder) in preference to Aliquotation. 

The Aliquot-formulae for any quantities may be 
calculated for the various bases without regard to the 
Prices. Hence if certain quantities are of frequent 
occurrence suitable Inverse- Aliquotations may be made 
and kept for use. 

e.g. 112 to base 240=0—351; hence if price per lb. is 2|<Z. 

£ 9. d. 
price per cwt. = 2 15 

18~4 
3 8 
3 8 



£15 8 



EXAMPLES. 

1. Price of 854 things at Is, 9|^., 2a. V-^., 3«. Ijd 

2. Price of 1260 things at bs. 7Jc?., 9«. Gfc?., 1«. V|d 

3. Price of 3000 things at 45. l}d, 5«. 9J<;?., 3«. ^d, 

4. Price of 972 things at 3*. lljc?., 2«. 9fc?., As, 3|<3?. 

5. Price of 1008 things at 7«. 9|fl?., 5JJ<i., 3«. 1 Jd 

6. Price of 1892 things at 3«. 5Jc?., 4«. 2^., 2«. 11 J<£. 

7. Price of 736 things at 2«. S^^c?., 7«. 3|<3?., 4*. b^d, 

8. Price of 4050 things at 3«. 3,^3?., 3«. 4j%</., 1«. 11|V^. 

9. Price of 1500 things at 2«. 9f^., bs. \\d., Is. b^, 

10. Price of 1648 things at 3«. Ifd, 3«. 2%d., \s. lOjrf. 

11. Price of 1250 things at 1«. Tj^o?., 2«. 3Jc^., 3«. IJd 

12. Price of 974 things at 2«. 3|d, 4«. 7}fl?., 1«. 9jfl?. 

13. Price of 2546 things at 3«. 5|fl?., 2«. 4J</., Is, b^d, 

14. Price of 3120 things at \s, l\d., \s, 9|c?., \s, \l\d, 

15. Price of 760 things at 2«. ll^d, 3«. Ifo?., 4«. 2Jc?. 
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5. Interchange!. 

In preference to Aliquotation the Method of Inter- 
changes may be employed, i.e. we may split the number 
into convenient parts and consider the price as changed 
from one denomination to another to suit the parts 
chosen. 

An example will show the principles involved. 

Price of 844 arts, at 28. 3^(2. 

2».3Jd.=27Jd. = 109f. 

844=720 + 124=720 + 120 + 4 = 3x240 + 10x12 + 4. 

.'. price =3 X £27. 5<. Od. (d. as £) + 10 x £1. 7«. 3<Z. (d. as s.) +9«. Id. 

£ s. d. 

= 81 16 

13 12 6 

9 1 

£95 16 7 

The Divisions practically useful ai*e these : — 

(1) Into 960ths — reckon f. as £. 

(2) Into 240ths — reckon d. as £. 

(3) Into 48ths — reckon f. as s. 

(4) Into 20ths — reckon s. as £. 

(5) Into 12ths — reckon d. as s. 

However unless the price is an easy inaction of a 
shilling (4) is not to be employed. 

For very large quantities we may divide into 
1920ths, 3840ths, reckoning eighths as £ and sixteenths 
as £. 

The Best Rule to observe is : — 

Write price as shillings, pence, farthings. 

Divide number of articles by 960, remainder by 240, 
remainder by 48, remainder by 12. 

Multiply appropriately. 
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Example 1. 1754 arts, at Is, 9f (2. = 21%d, = 87 f . 
960 I 1764 I 1 £ i, d. 



240 I 794 I 3 87 

1 ^? ^ 9 

2 



48 74 



12 26 



2 



4 7 
2 3 6 
3 7i 



I. = 13122 (Formula). £168 19 1^ 

Example 2. 920 arts at 2«. li Jd. = 36^^. = 141 f . 



240 I 920 

48 |20b" 
8 



3 & 8. d. 

4 106 16 

28 4 

13 6 



I. =03408 (Formula). £136 2 6 

Interchanges may be calculated for common quan- 
tities and kept for use. 

e.g. 600=02018 (Formula), i.e. 2x240 + 1x12 + 8. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. Prices of 15 score, 30 dozen, 3 gross at Z\d.^ 9^^?., 1;?. \\d, 
each. 

2. Prices of 

912 articles at 1«. 2Jd, Za, IM., 4«. 2fc?., 1«. 9|fl?., 2s. lOjrf. 
1845 articles at 7}<i., 8^0?., 9|€?., 1«. Ojd, 2«. 1^. 
9764 articles at 2|c?., 3|c?., 4|fl?., 6c?., 1«. 7^^?., U. ^d, 
3126 articles at \\\d., I«.0j5., ejc?., 7M, 5|c?., 20d. 

640 articles at 1«. 4Jrf., 1«. 2^d, 1«. 3|c?., 1«. 5^c?., 1«. 6ic^., 
1«. 9|c?. 

852 articles at 8Jd, 9^., 7c?., llj<:i?., 1*. 3^0?., U. 4|d 

900 articles at lOJc?., 7^0?., 3«. 2Jc?., 4«. S^c?., 5«. Oji/., 
4«. lljc?. 

800 articles at U. 7Jc?., Is. 9ic?., 2«. 5}ci?., 3«. 7^0?., As. \\d. 
1264 articles at 9|o?., \s. 2|d, I*. 1 jd, 19Jd, lOfc^. 

3. Prices of 720, 192, 72, 100, 2880 things at \\d., 2jrf., 
Is. 3^c?., U. l\d., ^d. 

4. Cost of 1 cwt., 5 Lisbon Pipes, 1 acre, 1 year's wage, 1 pint 
at \s. \\d. per lb., 9*. 7^0?. per gallon, 5». 4^0?. per sq. yd., 30«. lOjc?. 
per week, 3Jr/. per grain. 
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6. To find the Price of any whole Number 
of Article! at a given price per Article. 

■ 

(1) Multiply the price as it stands by the number 
of Articles in the compact form given below. 

(2) Decimalise the price and multiply, using the 
Method of Approximation. 

(3) Use Direct Aliquotation with Decimal working. 

These methods apply to Weights and Measures 
when the quantities are all of one kind or are easily 
reduced to one kind. 

They also apply to quantities quoted by the dozen, 
gross, score, at so much per dozen etc. 

Example. 7316 articles at £3. lis, 9}<2. each. 
(1) Compact Form. (2) Approximation. 



4 I 21948 

6487 
65844 

12 I 71331 

5944-3 
51212 
7316 

20 I 130316 



3 X 7316 
9 X 7316 

17 X 7316 



3-8906250 
6137 

272343750 

11671875 

389063 

233437 

£28463*8123 

16«. M. 



(3) Practice. 

7316 
3 



i 

i 
3d. ^ 

fd. J 



lOx. 
5s. 



6516-16 
21948 3 X 7316 



21948 
3658 
1829 
914-6 
91-45 
22-8625 

£28463*8125 
16/3 



£28463 16 3 



EXAMPLES. 

1. 8614 things at £% 15«. l\d, each. 

2. 395 things at £3. 11«. \\d. each. 

3. 7218 things at £\. 14«. 1^. each. 

4. 4500 dozen at £1. 18«. 6}ci?. per dozen. 

5. 500 gross at £15. 17«. A\d. per gross. 

6. 432 tons at £4. 13«. 5^. per ton. 

7. 8560 yards at £1, 12«. A^d. per yard. 

8. 9463 gallons at £\, 13*. 6^^. per gallon. 

9. 5412 things at £3. Is. b\d, each. 
10. 736 things at £% bs. \\\d. each. 
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7. To find the Price of any mixed (Integer 
with Fraction) Number of Article! given price of 
a single Article. 

(1) With J, I, or any aliquot. 

Multiply by whole number and add the aliquot 
part. 

(2) With |, f, or any fraction whose numerator 
and denominator differ by 1. 

Multiply by whole number increased by 1 and suh- 
tract J, i... etc. 

(3) With any other fraction — aliquotise it if con- 
venient. 

Multiply by whole number and add the successive 
aliquot parta 

(4) With any fraction — Decimalise it if convenient. 
Multiply by the price in any form desirable (Practice 

etc.). 

Example 1. 3 qrs. 5 bush. 2 pecks at 13s. ^d. -get bushel. 
i.e. 29^ bushels at ISs. 9d. each. 

Example 2. 84|- articles =84-24 (Aliquot Notation) at £3 . Is. 5^^. 

£3-072916 
48 

245833 
12292 



£258-125 

1-636 

-384 



£260-045 (0«. lid.) 



These methods are applicable chiefly in the case of 
Weights and Measures reducible to a whole number 
and a fraction in the unit whose price is given. 
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EXAMPLES. 

1. 87i things at £2. 1 Is. 7 }c?. 

2. 93| things at £1. 7«. \\\d, 

3. 121 j- things at £% 9«. 8^^. 

4. lOqrs. 7 bush. 3 pecks at 9*. 2\d. per bush. 

5. 320^ things at £% 6«. 8d 

6. 119 cwt. 1 qr. at £\. 16«. bd. per cwt. 

7. 700 yds. 2 ft. at 22^. 1^. per yd. 

8. 874 ac. 3 roods at £4. 7«. 9}c?. per acre. 

9. 1126 sq. yds. 5 sq. ft. at £\. 1*. Z\d. per sq. yd. 
10. 712 lbs. 10 oz. at 8«. 4i per lb. 



8. To find Price of a Seriei of Quantities 
(belonging to any Weight or Measure) given price 
of one of the Units. 

(1) Use Ordinary Aliquots of the quantities with 
Decimals of the Price. 

(2) Convert (by Reduction and Decimalisation) 
the given quantities into that of which the price is 
given. 

Then use Practice for the money — ensuring accuracy 
to three places. 

(3) Convert quantities and price into decimals. 
Multiply coiTCct to 3 places by the Method of 

Approximation. 

Example 1. 367 cwt. 3 qrs. 14 lbs. at £17. 8«. 9d. per cwt. 



(1) 


17-4376000 
763 

523126000 

104625000 

12206260 

6399-56250 
8-71875 
4-35937 
2-17968 


(2) 

5s. 4 
2«.6(2. \ 
l<.3d. \ 


367-8760 
71 

3678750 
2575125 


(3) 


367-8750 
573471 

3678760 
2575125 


2i 
14 i 


6263-876 
91-969 
46-984 
22-992 


147150 

11036 

2575 

184 




£6414-820 

168. 6d. 


£6414-820 




£6414*820 

16«. 5d. 


16«.5d 



GENERAL METHODS. 
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Example 2. 13 lbs. 9 oz. 7 dwts. 13 grains at £3. 168. 4^d. per lb. 



(1) Practice. 

(Very long 

in this case.) 


(2) 


13-75 
•02916 
•0017361 
•00052083 

13-781423 
077 183 

41344 

11025 

138 

96 

9 

£52-612 
12s. 3d. 


(3) 


13-75 
•02916 
•0017361 
•00052083 

13781423 

27-56285 

6-890711 

3445355 

•861338 

•071778 




£52^613 
12«. 3d. 






F.XAMPT.P.R. 







1. 

2. 
3. 
4. 

sq. yd. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
10. 



371 oz. 13 dwts. 19grs. at 7*78. lO^d. per oz. 

84 tons 12 cwts. 3 qrs. at £1, bs. ^^d. per ton. 

713 acres 3 roods 15 poles at ;£4. 9«. 5c?. per acre. 

515 sq. yds. 7 sq. ft. 110 sq. inches at £1. 7*. 4 Jo?, per 

271 cubic yds. 13 c. ft. at £5, I8s. 9d. per cub. yd. 

125 cwts. 79 lbs. at £2. Ibs.^d. per cwt. 

13 furlongs 8 poles 3 yds. at £41. 5«. 6d. per furlong. 

7864 galls. 3qts. 1 pt. at lis. 9Jc?. per gallon. 

8450 qrs. 7 bush, at 338. ^^d. per qr. 

971 tons 17 cwts. 1 qr. at £21. 9«. 7Jfl?. per ton. 



9. To find the price of one Article or Unit. 

(1) Given price of a whole number of such articles. 

Decimalise the money and divide in succession by 
the factors of the given number (Short Division) or 
use Method of Approximation (Division). 

(2) Given price of a mixed number of such articles. 
Decimalise the mixed number and the price. 

Use Method of Approximation (Division). 

J. 
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(3) Given price of a series of quantities from a 
Weight or Measure. 

Reduce and decimalise the series in terms of the 
unit whose price is wanted. 

Decimahse also the price. 

Use Method of Approximation (Division). 

Example 1. Price of 324 is £731. 12«. Id. 
324=4.9.9 4 [731-62916 

9 I 182-90729 
9 I 20-32803 
2-2581 
£2. 5s. 2(f. 

Example 2. Price of 115| is £289. 17«. Hid. 



1,15/7,5 



289-896 
58 39 

• -51 
5 



2-5044 

£2. lOs. Id. 



Example 3. Price of 8 tons 13 cwts. 1 qr. 7 lbs. is £630. 6a. lO^d. 



1,7,3/3^: 



630-29 

110 3 

6J 

jj 

1 



3-636 

£3. 12». 8|d. 



EXAMPLES. 

1. 851 things cost £720. 17«. h\d,, find cost of 1. 

2. 712^ things cost £96. 18a. 4|fl?., find cost of 1. 

3. 631} things cost £325. 9a. 4Jfl?., find cost of 1. 

4. 82^ things cost £412. 16a. 7^., find cost of 1. 

5. 912 things cost £7315. 19a. IJc?., find cost of 1. 

6. 18 tons 7 cwts. 3 qrs. cost £840. 9a. 6^., find cost of 1 lb- 

7. 273 gallons 3 qrs. 1 pint cost £95. 7a. 11^., find cost of 
1 gallon. 

8. 2315 oz. 13 dwts. 11 grains cost £10000. 11a. Ijc?., find cost 
per oz. 

9. 3125 qrs. 4 bushels cost £5610. 11a. 4(f., find cost per qr. 
10. 737 yds. 5 inches cost £972. 8a. 3^0?., find cost per yd. 
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Note 1. The Betailer after deciding the cost per lb. etc. of any 
purchase has only to add the profit per lb. (etc.) or per cent, to get 
the corresponding retail price. 

Note 2. If price of retail-unit is so small as to fluctuate in 8ths 
and 16ths of a penny it is advisable to get the answer correct to 5 
places and then by the Money-Decimalisation-Extension we can at 
once find price in 8ths or 16ths. 

Example. 7 cwts. at £10. Is, 6d., to find price per lb. 
7,8,4 I 10-375 I -01323 -01323 

3 535 5292 

"183 -0127008 

"26 •*• price =3^. 

~3 

Hence by selling at 3^^^. there can be no loss, and of course still 
less so at 3^(2. 

If the dealer wishes to make 20 per cent, profit he would add \ to 
£10. 7«. 6d. before dividing. 

£ », d. 

10 7 6 

2 16 

12 9 

7 8,4 1 12-45 I -0158 
4 61 
69 
7 
.'. price =3|d. per lb. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. Price per lb. if 16 cwts. cost ^20. bs. 6d. 

2. Price per lb. if 7 tons cost £60. Ss. 9d. 

3. Price per yd. if 760 yds. cost ^42. Ss. Ad. 

4. Price per yd. if 1000 yds. cost £50. 

5. Price per sq. ft. if 192 sq. yds. cost £20. 16*. 8c/. 

1 0. The Method of Farthingg. 

Convert price into farthings and (if necessary) frac- 
tions of a farthing. 

Multiply by the no. of farthings — mark off 8 places. 



Add ^^ Answer is in £. 



4—2 
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Example 1. 824 articles at 2«. TJd. eaoh= 127 f. 

82400 

16480 

5768 



104-648 
4-360 



£109-008 =0«.lt{d. 

Example 2. 1256 things at h^d, eaoh=21| f. 

1266 
2512 
628 
314 



27-318 
1-138 



£28-456=9*. lid. 

The difficulty of dividing by 24 may be avoided by using in sue- 
cession the divisors 4 and 6 and crossing out the line derived from 
the 4 — thus the above examples would appear in this form. 

(1) 104-648 (2) 27-318 

Q6 ' 162 6*629 

4-360 1-138 

£109-008 £28-456 



11. The Method of Mils. 

If we were to adopt the decimal system of coinage 
which has been repeatedly proposed since 1838, viz. that 
in which the radical coins are the £, florin, cent, and 
mil, each being -^ of the preceding and the sovereign 
being the Integer — the calculation of prices is a mere 
matter of multiplication and moving the point. 

Reduce the price to mils (an instantaneous opera- 
tion). 

Multiply by the no. of mils and mark off 3 places. 

Example 1. 824 articles at 1 fl. 3 cents 2 mils =132 mils. 

82400 

24720 

1648 

£108-768 
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Example 2. 1256 things at 2 cents If mils = 21| mils. 

1256 
2512 
628 
314 



£27-318 



EXAMPLES. 

1. 784 arts, at 2«. 3|c?., Is. 7%d.y S{id.y 121 mils, 45 mils. 

2. 1218 arts, at 7|6?., 4j^d, 9|c?., 51 mils, 127 mils. 

3. 384 arts, at 2s. 1 Jo?., 3s. l^^d., 1^^., \s. 3|o?., 7|rf. 

4. 3000 arts, at 76, 49^, 73|, 161, 325 mils. 

6. 7125 arts, at 241, 1125, 657, 834, 104^ mils. 



SECTION III 

THE ENGLISH SYSTEM OF WEIGHTS 

AND MEASURES. 

The Weights and Meaiurei Act of 18226 

(Jan. 1) enacted that 

1". The Brass Standard Yard of 1760 is the Im- 
perial Standard Yard when at a temperature of 62° F. 
and from it all measures (lineal, superficial, solid) shall 
be constructed and the 36th part of this yard shall be 
an inch. 

The length of a Pendulum vibrating seconds in lat. 
of London in a vacuum at sea-level is 39*1393 such 
inches — this gives the means of estimating the standard 
if original is lost. 

2°. The Brass weight of one Pound Troy of 1758 
is the Imperial standard weight and from it all other 
weights shall be derived. It is to contain 5760 grains 
and the Avoirdupois pound 7000 grains. 

The weight of a cubic inch of distilled water is 
252*458 grains Troy (Barometer 30 inches and Thermo- 
meter 62° F.) — this gives the means of recovering the 
Imperial standard pound if original is lost. 

3°. The Imperial Standard Gallon (containing 10 
pounds Avoirdupois weight of distilled water at 30 
inches and 62° F.) is the standard measure of capacity 
for Liquids and Dry Goods. The weight of 10 pounds 
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Avoirdupois at 30 inches and 62^ F. fills 2l7'2l4t cubic 
inches, .*. the Imperial standard gallon contains 277*274 
cubic inches. 

Thus the imperial Bushel (8 gallons) will contain 
2218-192 cubic inches. 

Also it follows that " a pint of pure water weighs a 
pound and a quarter." 

By the Beport of 1820 the French metre was also declared to be 
39*37079 inches, the English standard being used at 62<> F. 

The Houses of Parliament were burnt in 1834 and the standards 
destroyed. Fortunately however the Boyal Astronomical Society in 
1832 made a one-yard scale for themselves and compared it with 
Bird's Imperial standard of 1760 in 1834 before the fire. 

The Astronomical Society's centre yard being taken as 36 inches, 
Bird's was found to be 35*999624 ; thus if the Astronomical Society's 
yard be measured, and '000376 be taken from it, we get the true 
standard yard. 

The Report of 1838. 

The Commission appointed in 1838 to consider the 
best means of restoring the standards made the following 
recommendations. 

1°. They advocated the retention of a certain 
arbitrary brass rod and brass weight as the best 
standard yard and pound. 

They found however the pendulum experiments 
(then recently made) doubtful and erroneous in many 
ways and the determination of the weight of a cubic 
inch of distilled water by no means accurate enough. 

At the same time they affirmed that the standards 
can always be better restored by comparison with 
accurate copies (e.g. Astronomical Society's Scale and 
Ordnance Bars) than by reference to natural constants. 

2°. They proposed that the lb. Avoirdupois should 
become the standard weight instead of the lb. Troy — 
that the Avoirdupois lb. and oz. and the Troy oz. should 
be retained (the Avoirdupois dram and the Troy lb. 
being abolished). Also the smaller weights of Troy 
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and Apothecaries* scales were to be retained for a time, 
but a decimal scale of Avoirdupois weights be made 
with 7 grains (the Millef) as the unit. In addition 3 
series of decimal weights in grains, Troy ounces, and 
Avoirdupois lbs. were strongly recommended. The 
grain-weights were to be compared with the old Troy 
lb. of 5760 grs. and from them a platinum weight of 
7000 grs. was to be constructed as the standard lb. 
The 100 lbs. weight was to be called a centner, 

3°. The standard of capacity was defined to be 
*'the capacity which contains 10 pounds' weight of 
distilled water weighed in air at 30 inches and 62° R," 
and this was called the Imperial Gallon. 

This capacity is to be expressed in cubic inches but 
only as a subsidiarv standard when the principal standard 
is inapplicable — the object of this recommendation is to 
remove as far as possible the errors which are involved 
in the determination of the standard of length. 

The Imperial Gallon contains 277*274 cubic inches. 

4°. The Government were strongly recommended 
to introduce decimal subdivisions of the acre (10 sq. 
chains = 1 acre, 10000 sq. links = 1 sq. chain) and to 
sanction the decimal subdivision of the foot as used by 
engineers. 

5°. They proposed a decimal system of coinage 
with the sovereign as the basis — the radical coins being 
the pound, the florin (£^), the cent (£j^^), the mil 

The value of the cent would be 2'4d. = 2^cZ. nearly. 
The value of the mil would be '24^. = \d. nearly. 

In 1853 another Commission reported strongly in 
favour of the same coinage. 

The Acts of 1879 and 1887 re-affirmed the units of 
1826 but the Act of 1887 abolished the use of anything 
but the oz. Troy and grains for silversmiths. 
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A Decimal Coinage. 

The adoption of the Recommendation of the Com- 
mission of 1838 has been constantly proposed by the 
Associated Chambers of Commerce and many other 
public bodies interested. There can be no doubt of the 
great simplification such a step would produce. 

Trade would not in any real sense be disturbed 
because the sovereign remains the integer — there would 
be some confusion at first over the new coins, but this 
would quickly disappear when once the ratio of old 
prices to the new was understood. 

The method of Money-Decimalisation (to 3 places) 
used throughout this book shows how easy it would be 
to get hold of the value of any number of mils in s. d. £ 
and vice versa, e.g. 35 mils = Sjd, 247 mils = 45. ll\d. 
and so on — 3s. 1^, = 180 mils etc. 

The old coins would for the most part be retained, 
e.g. the florin = 100 mils, the shilling = 50 mils, the 
sixpence = 25 mils, the 25. Qd, = 125 mils. 

The 3d., Id., \d., \d, would all disappear in favour 
of 10 mils (cent), 5 mils, 2 mils, 1 mil. 

The ratio of the penny to the 5-mils would be 
200 : 240 or 5 : 6, thus five 5-mils would be taken 
for 6 pence. 

Money would be quoted in £ and mils — prices in 
mils probably. 

. The advantages of such a decimal coinage are very 
great — among them are these : — 

1. Most operations are thereby reduced to purely 
arithmetical operations. 

2. Decimals would be universally understood. 

3. A great saving of time in schools and business 
would be the result. 
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4. Fractions are avoided in the majority of opera- 
tions. 

5. The Decimal System lends itself to finer sub- 
divisions in prices etc. 

This reform taken in conjunction with the adoption 
of the Metric System of Weights and Measures would 
greatly reduce the labour of commercial calculation and 
above all would allow the use of all the Methods of 
Approximation which depend so largely upon Decimals. 



Troy Weight. 

Table. 

24 grains = 1 pennjrweight. 

20 dwts. = 1 ounce. 

12 ozs. = 1 pound (lb. T.). 



1 lb. T. = 240 dwts. = 5760 grains. 
1 oz. T. = 480 grains. 

Named from Troyes in France or Troy-Novant (London). 

Used in weighing gold, silver, and other costly things. 

Formerly used in philosophical observations but now generally 
superseded by the Metric System. 

The grain was originaUy a dried wheat grain. 

The Imperial Standard Pound Troy of 1758 is the standard from 
which all other weights are obtained. 

Gold ifl weighed for jewellery purposes in "carats" and "carat- 
grains". 

The word "carat" expresses the pureness without regard to ihe 
actual weight, but strictly the gold carat is ^ lb. T. = 10 dwts. 
= 240 grains T. 

1 g. carat =4 g. carat grains, .*. 1 g. carat grain =60 grains T. 

Since 1852 the Bank of England weighs Bullion in ounces and 
decimals of an ounce. 

Diamonds are also weighed in "carats" and "carat grains", but 
these are quite distinct from the gold carats and grains. 

151^ diamond carats =1 oz. T., i.e. 303 d. carats =960 grs. T., 
.-. 1 d. carat = 3^ grs. T., hence 1 gold carat = 240 grs. T. = ^f ^ d. 
carats =75f d. carats. 1 d. carat = 3^ grs. T. nearly. 
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Pearls are weighed in •*grains" — 600 pearl grains = 1 oz. T., /. 1 
pearl grain =| Troy grain exactly. 

The Act of 1887 abolished all weights but the Troy oz. and grain 
for silversmiths. 

1°. Mental Bules for Troy weight. To find price 

(1) per oz. given price per grain — 2 x price in d. as £. 

(2) per lb. given price per grain — 6 x price in f. as £. " 

(3) per lb. given price per dwt. — price in d. as £. 

(4) per lb. given price per oz. — price in d. as s. 

(5) per grain given price per oz.— J price in £ as d. 

(6) per oz. given price per lb. — price in s. as d. 

2°. Special Rule for Troy weight. 

Given price per oz. — to find price of lb., oz., dwts., grs. 

Beduce lbs. to oz. 

Consider oz. as £, dwts. s., grains \d. 

Decimalise as for money (Five and Four). 

Then use Practice or Decimalisation of Price. 

Example. 5 lbs. 11 ozs. 8 dwts. 14 grs. at £1. lis. S^d. per oz. 

i.e. £71.8«.7rf.= 71-42916 
and reversing £1. 17». 5^d. = 192 781 



71429 

57143 

4 999 

143 

64 

1 


£133-779 

EXAMPLES. 



{158. l^d.) 



1. Price per oz. given price per grain as 9«. 7 Jo?., 3.^. \0d., 
2s. 6d., 38. 7^0?., Is. 9d. 

2. 41000 ozs. 320 grs. at £3. 17«. lOhd. per oz. and at 
£3. 1*1 s. 9d. per oz. 

3. 41 lbs. 7 ozs. 18 dwts. 16 grs. at £3. I6s. b}d. per oz. and 
at £2. 11«. 5^. per oz. 

4. 5240| ozs. at 39 ^^^d. per oz. 



62 
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EXAMPLES. 

1. Find price of pack of wool at 3Jc/., 6|^., 7^., 5^\ci?., 
1«. 1 Jo?, per lb. 

2. Find price of sack of flour at 2\d.^ SJc?., 6J<£., 5|ci?., V^c?. 
per lb. 

3. Find price of puncheon of prunes at 3Jc?., 4Jc£., 5^0?., 6ffl?., 
7c?. per lb. 

4. Find price of cwt. at 4Jo?., 7Jrf., ll|<i., 9J<3?., 5fc?. i^er lb. 

2°. To convert long tons into short tons — ^add ^\ of number of 
English tons. 

To convert short tons into long tons — take A from number of 
American tons. 

3°. Special Kule for Avoirdupois weight. 

Given price of a ton. 

To find cost of tons, cwts., qrs. 

Gall tons £, cwts. s., qrs. Zd, 

Decimalise as for money (Five and Four). 

Use practice or Decimalisation of the price. 

Example. Given cost per ton as £7. 14». lid. to find cost of 
9 tons 19 cwts. 8 qrs. 

8. d. 
£9-9875 

7 



10 
5 






1 

¥5 



69-9125 
4-99375 
2-496876 



£77-403125 
•041614 



£77-361 (7/2|) 



EXAMPLES. 

1. Reduce 3125 cwts. to lbs. 

2. Convert 7250 English tons to American tons. 

3. Reduce 648 cwts. to lbs. 

4. Convert 8364 American tons to English tons. 

5. 18 tons 13 cwts. 3 qrs. at £5. 13«. 7^d. per ton. 
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6. 26 ions 10 cwts. 2 qrs. at £2. 6«. 8|{£. per tou. 

7. 13 tons 19 cwts. 1 qr. at £1. 4«. 9 Jo?, per ton. 

8. 5 tons 12 cwts. 2 qrs. 15 lbs. at £2. 3*. 9^0?. per cwt. 

9. 6 tons 9 cwts. 3 qrs. 19 lbs. at £1. 6«. Qd, per cwt. 
10. 1841 tons 15 cwts. at ^£3. 17«. ^\d. per ton. 



Wine and Spirit Measure. 

Table. 

4 gills = 1 pint. 
2 pts. = 1 quart. 
4 qts. = 1 gallon. 

The gill is also called a noggin or quartern. 

The English imperial gallon =277*274 cab. inches and holds 10 lbs. 
ay. of pnre water. 

The United States' wine gallon =231 cub. inches and holds 8^ lbs. 
of pure water. 

This measure is used for wines, spirits, and all liquids other than 
malt liquors and water. 

The casks used in the trade are the pipe or hutt, the 
hogshead, the qtutrter-cask and the octave — each one 
being half the preceding one. 

Their contents differ considerably (depending on 
the place of export) but there is always the same rela- 
tion between them. 

The recognised values are these : — 

Port (Lisbon). Pipe of 115 galls. 56 dozen to the 
pipe. 

SheiTy (Portugal). Butt of 108 galls. 52 dozen to 
the butt. 

Madeira and Cape. Pipe of 92 galls. 44 dozen to 
the pipe. 

Sicilian. Pipe of 93 galls. 44 dozen to the pipe. 

Rhenish and Hock. Aum of 30 galls. 14 dozen to 
the aum (hhd.). 
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Clarets and French wines, including Hermitage. 
Hhd. of 46 galls. 22 dozen to the hhd. 

Teneriffe and Vidonia. Pipe of 100 galls. 48 dozen 
to the pipe (about). 

Malaga. Pipe of 105 galls. 50 dozen to the pipe. 

Bucellas. Pipe of 117 galls. 57 dozen to the pipe. 

Tent. Hhd. of 52 galls. 25 dozen to the hhd. 

Spanish Red. Tun of 210 galls. 100 dozen to the 
tun. 

Spirits. By imperial gallon. 63 galls, to the hhd. 

The tun is rarely used except for oil. It is normally 
divided into 2 pipes or butts, 3 puncheons, 4 hhds., and 
6 tierces. Oil is measured by the tUn (of 210 galls.) 
but really weighed, as the imperial gallon of oil is esti- 
mated to weigh 9 lbs. av. 

.'.1 tun of oil weighs 20 cwts. 1 qr. (See Com.) 

1°. Mental Methods. 

As these values of the pipes etc. in gallons are fixed and standard. 
Inversion Tables are the most rapid means of calculating the price 
from the price per gallon. In any case the Principle of Inversion can 
be used. 

e.g. per imp. hhd. — price =5«. 3d. x price per gallon in pence. 

= £3. 3«. 0(2. X price per gallon in shillings. 



EXAMPLES. 

1. Coustruct the Inversion Tables for the Lisbon pipe (115), 
the sherry butt, the Malaga pipe. 

2. Find price per all three at Is.l^d., 7«.6jd, 5«.6ci?., 12«.9c?. 
13a. \0d. per gallon. 

3. Find price of claret hhd. at 3«. 6<i per bottle. 

4. Find price of imp. hhd. at As. 6fl?., 3«. 9(i., 5«. \0d, per 
gallon. 

5. Compare the value per gallon of the port pipe at £86 and 
the sherry butt at £84. 
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2°. Special Bule for wine measure. 

To find price per gallon or dozen from price per pipe etc. 

(1) Decimalise price and divide by factors of gallons or dozens — 
using Short Division. 

(2) Decimalise price and divide by gallons or dozens — using 
Division Approximation. 

Example, Lisbon butt at £71. 5<. 8Jd. — find price per gallon. 
(1) 9 I 71-285416 (2) 10,8 | 71-28 | -660 

12 I 7-9206 6 40 

•6600 =13s.2^d. 



EXAMPLES. 

1. Lisbou pipe at £84. 19«. l\d, — price per dozen. 

2. Rhenish aum at £47. 16«. b\d. — ^price per gallon. 

3. Imperial hhd. at £74. 18«. 6|fl?. — price per gallon. 

4. Madeira pipe at £95. 10«. l\d, — price per dozen. 

5. Malaga pipe at £124. 5«. 7jo?. — price per gallon. 

Note. The measures superseded by the imp. gallon are 

(1) the old wine gallon of 231 cub. inches capacity. 

(2) the old beer gallon of 282 cub. inches capacity. 

(3) the Winchester bushel of 2150*42 cub. inches capacity. 

.'. 1 imp. bushel= 1*031557 Winchester bushel. 
1 Winch, bushel = *9694472 imp. bushel. 

The wine gallon and the Winchester bushel are still in use in the 
U.S.A. and some of our own colonies. 



Gaugers' Rule. 

To find contents of a cask in gallons. 

Add f of difference of head and bung diameters to 
head diameter. 

Multiply square of sum by length — all in inches. 

For imp. gallons x -0028325. 

For U.S. gallons x -0034. 

For old beer gallons x '00287. 

If staves are but little curved add f instead of ^. 

J. 5 
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Ale and Beer Measure. 

Table. 

2 pints = 1 quart. 
4 qts. = 1 gallon. 



4^ gallons = 1 pin or keg. 
9 gallons = 1 firkin. 

18 gallons = 1 kilderkin. 

36 gallons = 1 barrel. 

54 gallons = 1 hogshead. 
108 gallons = 1 butt. 
216 gallons = 1 tun. 

This measure is used for all malt liquors and water. 
The half-pint is a retail measure. 

The usual casks of the beer trade are the haUy 
hogsheady barrel, kilderkin, firkin, and pin — all of which 
have the fixed values given. 

The puTvcheon of l|- hhd. (72 galls.) is rarely used. 

The tun is hardly ever used for beer. 

Vats are of any size (10 barrels to 150). 

Squares are used for fermenting — they are of any 
capacity. 

The tun is chiefly used for oil and is then only esti- 
mated to contain 210 imp. gallons. 

Note. The measure for liquids is the imp. gallon. 
To be a legal measure it must contain at 62° F. and 30 inches 
pressure 10 lbs. av. weight of distilled water. 
It measures 277'274 cub. inches. 

1 cub. inch of standard water weighs 252*458 Troy grains, 
and 1 cub. foot of standard water weighs 62*321 lbs. av. 

The measure for seeds and dry goods is the imp. bushel (of 8 
gallons). 

.'. its capacity is 2218*192 cub. inches. 

To reduce cub. ins. to bushels — multiply by 5 and divide by 11091. 
To reduce cub. ins. to gallons — multiply by 40 and divide by 11091. 
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Com or Dry Measure. 

Table. 

4 quarts = 1 gallon. 

2 gallons = 1 peck. 

4 pecks = 1 bushel. 

8 bushels = 1 quarter. 



1 pottle = 2 quarts. 

1 strike = 2 bushels. 

1 coomb = 4 bushels. 

1 chaldron = 4 quarters. 
1 load or wey = 5 quarters. 
1 last =10 quarters. 

1 quarter = 64 gallons. 

This Table is used for all dry commodities not generally heaped 
above the measure. 

But all grain and many other articles of commerce are being sold 
more and more by weight in lbs. av. 

For grain all the principal places have a local weight which is 
always quoted there. 

At Mark Lane, wheat though nominally sold by 
imp. qr. is in reality sold by weight, the qr. being taken 
at 504 lbs. and the bushel at 63. 

This estimate. does not form the basis for the entire 
wheat trade though a large number of towns use it. 

The Mark Lane Eaypress takes these as the standards 
for comparison in its weekly list of prices : — 

1. White and red wheat. 480 lbs. 

2. Malting and grinding barley. 400 lbs. 

3. Oats. 312 lbs. 

The most usual local weights for wheat are 504 and 
480, for barley are 448 and 400, and for oats 336 — but 
the variation from these is considerable. 



■2 
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Owing to these confusing differences the necessity 
for the Mark Lane Table is very great — it gives the 
local price and weight and the reduced prices to the 
above 3 weights — thus the state of the market in any 
town can be at once compared with that in another 
town. 

Coals are now sold by weight in tons, cwts., qrs. 
(1_2 William IV.). 



Hay and Straw. 

1 truss of straw = 36 lbs. av. 

1 truss of old hay = 56 lbs. av. 

1 truss of new hay = 60 lbs. av. 

1 load = 36 trusses. 

1 load of straw = 11 cwts. 64 lbs. = 1296 lbs. 

1 load of old hay = 18 cwts. = 2016 lbs. 

1 load of new hay = 19 cwts. 32 lbs. = 2160 lbs. 

Hay is considered new for 3 months and is called 
old on Sept. 1. 

1 cubic yd. of new hay weighs 6 stone. 
1 cubic yd. of oldish hay weighs 8 stone. 
1 cubic yd. of old hay weighs 9 stone. 

To find the weight of hay contained in a stack. 

Get content in c. ft. — reckoning Vertical height as 
the height to the eaves + ^ of slant height (from eaves 
to top). 

Divide by 27 and multiply result by 6, 8, 9 according 
to the age or solidity of the stack. 

The answer is the weight in stones. 

If stack is round, multiply corrected height by square 
of circumference x '07958. 

Another method is to reckon 10 c. yds. to the ton 
for old hay and 12 c. yds. to the ton for new hay. 
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Cattle. 

To calculate t/ie weight of cattle. 

Measure round the animal just behind the shoulders, 
then along the back from the fore part of the shoulder- 
blade to the bone at the tail. 

Multiply the square of the girth by 5 times the 
length in feet. 

Divide by 21 and you have weight of the four 
quarters in stones. 

If very fat cattle add ^, if very lean subtract ■^, 

The quarters are just above ^ the weight of the 
living animal. 

The skin is ^ and the tallow rf^ of whole weight. 

Length Measure. 

Table. 

12 inches = 1 foot. 

3 ft. =1 yard. 
5^ yds. = 1 rod, pole, perch. 
40 poles = 1 furlong. 

8 flgs. = 1 mile. 

3 miles = 1 league. 

1 furlong = 220 yds. 
1 mile = 5280 ft. 
= 1760 yds. 

The general measure for length. 

Among ordinary mechanics the inch is usually di- 
vided into ^, ^, ^, A^y or into twelfths, but in scientific 
calculations it is decimally divided or the foot is deci- 
mally divided and subdivided. 

1 fathom = 6 ft. — used in sounding depths. 
1 hand = 4 inches — used in measuring horses. 
1 knot or geographical mile = 6080 ft. 
1 g. mile = 1^ of a common mile. 
1 degree = 60 g. miles = 69?^ miles. 
1 line = jV of an inch. 
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Surveyors' laong Measure. 

Table. 
100 links = 1 chain (Gunter s). 



1 chain = 66 feet = 22 vds. 
1 pole = 25 links. 
1 furlong = 220 yds. = 10 chains. 
1 mile = 80 chains. 

Largely used in measuring land. 

To multiply by 1760 — multiply by 16, repeat one place to right, 
add and suffix to the sum. 

To multiply by 6280 — multiply by 12, repeat one place to right, 
add and multiply the sum by 40. 



EXAMPLES. 

1. Multiply 86415, 312, 7125 by 1760. 

2. Multiply 561, 8345, 7080 by 5280. 

Cloth Measure. 

Table. 
2J ins. = 1 nail. 



4 nails = 1 quarter. 
4 quarters = 1 yard. 



1 Flemish ell = f yd. = 3 qrs. 
1 English ell = \\ yd. = 5 qrs. 
1 French ell = 1 J yd. = 6 qrs. 
1 Scotch ell = 37*06 inches. 

Used by linen and woollen-drapers. 

The Scotch and English ells are used in measuring hoUand. 

For cloth, the yard is divided into ^, |, \, -^j^. 
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Square Measure. 

Table. 

144 sq. inches = 1 sq. ft. 

9 sq. ft. = 1 sq. yd. 

3^i sq. yds. = 1 sq. perch, 
40 sq. perches = 1 rood. 

4 roods = 1 acre. 

640 acres = 1 sq. mile. 



1 acre = 4840 sq. yds. 

= 160 sq. perches. 

Used for all kinds of areas. 

Standard Areas with Mental Rules. 

(1) 1 acre — price = 20^ x price per sq. yd. in d. as £. 

(2) 1 acre — price=8 x price per sq. perch in s. as £. 

(3) 1 yard of land =30 acres — price =lix price per acre in b. 
as£. 

(4) 1 hide of land = 100 acres — price = 5 x price per acre in s. 
as £. 

(5) 1 square = 100 sq. ft. in flooring, thatching, etc. — price = 
8«. 4d. X price in d. per sq. ft. 

(6) 1 square = 1000 shingles in paving and roofing — price = 
£1. 0«. lOd. X price in f. per shingle. 

(7) 1 rod of brickwork =272J sq. ft. (1^ bricks thick)— price = 
£1. 2i. 8^cf. X price in d. per sq. ft. 



Surveyors' Square Measure. 

Table. 

10000 sq. links = 1 sq. chain. 
10 sq. chains = 1 acre. 



Used for measuring land. 
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A square whose side is 10 chains contains 10 acres. 
A square whose side is 80 chains contains 1 sq. mile. 
/. 1 sq. mile = 6400 sq. chains = 64 million sq. links. 
1 rood = 25000 sq. links = 2^ sq. chains. 
1 sq. perch = 625 sq. links. 

For the areas of all Geometrical Figures see the 
Formulae of Mensuration. 



Cross Multiplication or Duodecimals. 

Generally employed by painters, bricklayers etc. 

Largely used also by engineers of all kinds. 

The dimensions are taken in ft., inches, parts etc. 
decreasing from left to right by twelfths. Inches are 
spoken of as primes, parts as seconds, and then there 
are thirds, etc. 

Table. 

1 ft. =12 ins. or primes ('). 
1 inch = 12 parts or seconds ("). 
1 part = 12 thirds O etc. 

The Rule for Cross Multiplication. 

Write terms of multiplier under corresponding terms 
of multiplicand. 

Multiply each term of multiplicand beginning at 
the lowest by each term of the multiplier beginning at 
the highest— using 12 as divisor for all products not 
feet and placing your remainder in its place in accord- 
ance with this rule — "The order of a product is the 
sum of the orders of its factors." Carry quotient in 
usual way and proceed for each part of the multiplier 
as if it were the multiplication of a weight or measure 
proceeding by twelves. 

Add in the usual way, using 12 as divisor to know 
what to carry. 
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Example. To find area of plank 20| ft. by 10^ inchea. 

20 ft. 9' 

17 ft. 3' 6" 

18 ft. V 10" &" 
18 sq. ft. 22^ sq. inches. 

The answer shows that the same divisions are used 
for sq. measure, and it is equally obvious that if we 
were to multiply by a further linear quantity we should 
get the same divisions in cubic measure. 

The divisions in sq. measure are spoken of as super- 
ficial ft., primes, seconds, thirds. 

The divisions in cub. measure are spoken of as solid 
ft., primes, seconds, thirds. 

It is to be carefully observed that in linear dimen- 
sions primes are inches, in superficial dimensions seconds 
are sq. inches, in solid dimensions thirds are cub. inches. 

This gives us very simple rules for reconversion of 
divisions into inches. 

1. For linear divisions — reduce seconds to fractions 
of a prime — then primes and fractions are inches. 

2. For square divisions — reduce primes to seconds 
and thirds to fractions of a second — the seconds and 
fractions are sq. inches. 

3. For cubic divisions — reduce primes and seconds 
to thirds and fourths to fractions of a third, then thirds 
and fractions are cub. inches. * 

The Rule, "The order of a product is the sum of 
the orders of its factors," is easily proved, e.g. 

4 ft. X 3' = 4 X -^ = i| = 12'=: 1 sq. ft. 

Among mechanics linear measurements are not 
taken beyond -^ of an inch, the divisions of the inch 

being J,|, ^, -jV- 
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* These are easily converted into cross-multiplication : 
J^in. = _6^ = 6^ iin. = ^^ = 3", ^ = J| = r6'", 

Similarly for fractions of a foot. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. Fiiid by duodecimals — area of room 16 ft. 9 ins. by 
12 ft. 7 ins. 

2. Find by duodecimals — volume of a sq. log having edges 
16 X 12^ X 10^ feet. 

3. Find by duodecimals — area of floor 17J ft. by 13j ft. 

4. Find by duodecimals — the areas of the S. Petersburg, 
Swedish, and Norwegian deals. 

5. Find by duodecimals — volume of a solid rectangular slab 
whose edges are 17 J, 13^, 9f feet. 

6. Find by duodecimals — price of paving 300 yds. x 28 ft. 
with granite at 3«. Id. per sq. yd. 

7. Find by duodecimals — price of building earth-work edges 
150 yds., 84 yds., 38 ft. at lbs. Id. c. yd. 

8. Find by either process — price of glazing 120 yds. x 110 yds. 
at b\d. per sq. ft. 

9. Find by either process — price of building 312 sq. perches 
10 sq. yds. at £13. 16«. \0d. per sq. perch. 

10. Do all the Examples on carpeting etc. by duodecimals 
(see page 80). 



Solid or Cubic Measure. 

Table. 

1728 cub. ins. = 1 cub. ft. 
27 cub. ft. = 1 cub. yd. 



Used for all solids of any regularity. 
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Standard Solids with Mental Bules. 

(1) 1 load of rough timber =40 cub. ft. — ^price=^ x price per cub. 
foot in d. as £. 

(2) 1 load or ton of square timber =50 cub. ft. — price =4«. 2d, x 
price in d. per cub. foot. 

(3) 1 ton of shipping = 42 cub. ft. — price =3^. 6d. x price in d. per 
cub. foot. 

(4) 1 register ton of shipping = 100 cub. ft. — price = 8«. 4d. x price 
in d. per cub. foot. 



cub 



(5] 1 load of earth =27 cub. ft. — price = 2s. Sd. x price in d. per 
1. foot. 

(6) 1 cord of wood =4 ft. x 4 ft. x 8 ft. — ^price=10«. Sd. x price 
in d. per cub. foot. 



TIMBER. 
1. Board Measure. 

In board measure all boards are reckoned 1 inch thick. 

1 board foot = l sq. foot (1 inch thick) = tV c. ft. 
12 board feet=l c. ft. 

In board and lumber measure estimates are made on 1 inch- 
thickness. 

J of the price is added for every J inch-thickness beyond 1 inch. 

To find the board measure of wood used in carpentry and 
joinery. 

Multiply length in ft. by width x thickness in inches and divide by 
12. 

2. Logs. 

A squared log is one whose sides are flat. 

A round log is one roughly lopped of its branches. 

(1) To find cubic content of a squared log. 

(a) Product of edges if sides are rectangles. 
(h) Mean area x length if sides taper regularly. 

(2) To find cubic content of a round log. 

{(i) (Very accurately) Mean area x length — the mean area 
being calculated by measuring the girths in various places. 
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{b) (Accurately) Divide mean girth by 3*545 and multiply 
square of quotient by length of log. 

(c) (Commonly) Square J of mean girth aud multiply by 
length of log. 

(3) To find cubic content of any log. 

A table of the average weight of a cubic ft. in lbs. avoir, for 
various woods is used and from this the c. content is calculated. 

(4) To find how many board ft. (sq. ft. 1 inch thick) can be cut 
from a given log. 

Multiply length in feet by breadth x thickness (both in inches) and 
divide by 12. 



3. The S. Petersburg Standard Hundred. 

Baltic and American deals are sold in the English 
market by the S. Petersburg standard, which is more 
and more be.ing used as the general basis of value. 

It consists of 120 pieces, 12 ft. x 11 ins. x IJ ins. 

Hence solid content = 165 c. ft. 

(1) To find no. of S. Petersburg standards in a 
given no. of c. ft. 

Divide c. ft. by 165. 

(2) To find no. of S. Petersburg standards in a 
given no. of loads. 

Multiply loads by 2 and divide by 33. 

(3) To find no. of S. Petersburg standards in a 
given no. of deals of any other standard. 

Find c. ft. in given deals and divide by 165. 

Note, The difference between planks, deals, and battens is that 
planks are wider, battens narrower, than deals. 

Battens are commonly sold by the Batten Standard 
Hundred, i.e. 120 pieces, 12 ft. x 7 ins. x 2 J in., but they 
are increasingly sold by the S. Petersburg standard. 

Planks are sold by the load of 50 c. ft. or by the 
S. Petersburg standard. 
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4. Prices of Timber. 

Square or hewn timber is sold per c. ft. or load of 50 c. ft. 

Wainscot logs per c. ft. (in London per 18 c. ft.) or per inch. 

Fancy woods per foot super, or per ton. 

Lath wood and firewood per c. fathom. 

Flooring boards per square of 100 ft. 

Staves per mille of pipe or per 120 pieces. 

Cask timber per miUe of 1200 pieces. 

Deals per foot super or per running foot (1440 to S. Petersburg 
standard) or per S. Petersburg standard. 

Duties on timber, deals, hewn and sawn woods are calculated per 
load of 50 c. ft. 

(1) To compare values of other standards with 
S. Petersburg standard — given price per standard 
hundred. 

Use 11 X 1^ as basis = 16 J. 

Rule. Multiply price by 2 x width x thickness in 
inches and divide by 33. 

Ex. 2J X 7 battens — price per S. Petersburg standard £10. .*. price 
per hundred = £10 x ff = £10. 12«. Id. 

(2) To compare values of other standards with 
S. Petersburg standard — ^given price per foot run. 

Use 1440 as basis to find no. of equivalent linear 
feet. 

Ex. 2i X 9 deals— i|| = H of 1440 = 1056. 

.-. price per hundred = 1066 x price per foot run. 

(3) To compare value of a load of timber — given 
price per standard hundred. 

Use 165 c. ft. as basis. 

Rule. Multiply price by 10 and divide by 33. 

Similarly for any number of c. ft. 

(4) Special rule for timber squares and fractions. 
Consider each square £5, each sq. ft. Is., each 

twelfth Id. 

Then use Practice for the Price. 
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EXAMPLES. 

Find price of 

1. Hundred of deals 3i x 10 at 6Jci?. per ft. run S. Petersburg 
standard. 

2. Hundred of deals 3 x 9 at £10. 17«. 8jc?. per S. Petersbiu^ 
standard. 

3. Hundred of deals 2| x 10 at £15. 12«. M, per S. Petersburg 
standard. 

4. Hundred of deals 2J x 9 at 3|<i. per ft. run S. Petersburg 
standard. 

5. Hundred of deals 3 x 1 1 at 1«. 1 1«?. per ft. run S. Petersburg 
standard. 

6. 25 loads at £15. 11«. 6^. per S. Petersburg standard. 

7. 1 load at £20. 8«. \0d. per S. Petersburg standard. 

8. 420 c. ft. at £12. 11«. 9c?. per S. Petersburg standard. 

9. 3 sq. 95 sq. ft. 7 sq. primes at £2. 5«. \0d. per sq. 
10. 17 sq. 80 sq. ft. 6 sq. primes at £3. 7«. llo?. per sq. 

5. Standards and Prices in Trades. 

1. Carpentry is estimated by the foot run or sq. foot. 

2. Joinery is estimated by the sq. foot or sq. of 100 sq. ft. 

The timber used in carpentry is reduced to c. ft., but in joinery it 
is estimated by the ft. super. 

Flooring per square of 100 sq. ft. 

Parquet floors per foot super. 

Door frames per foot cube — doors per foot super. 

Staircases per foot super. 

3. Glazing is estimated per sq. ft. — by duodecimals (dimensions 
ft., ins., parts). 

Crossbars are included in general measure. 
Ovals are taken as rectangular. 
Glass is measured per foot super. 

4. Painting is estimated per sq. yd. — allowance for difficult places. 
Charges at price per sq. yd. per coat. 

Writing — height of letters measured and charged per inch run. 

5. Boom-papering is estimated per sq. ft. or per sq. yd. or per 
square. 

Paper is sold in pieces of 12 yds. of given width (generally 21 ins. 
wide) or per yd. of given width. 

One piece in ten is allowed for waste except in small patterns. 
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(1) Rule for no. of pieces required for a room — find area of walls 
in sq. ft. and divide by 36 x width in ft. 

(2) Rule for finding area of walls — multiply 2 x (length + breadth) 
by height. 

Allowance must be made for doors, windows, fire-places etc. 

6. Carpeting is estimated per sq. yd. or per yd. of given width (or 
per carpet). 

Rule for area of floor or ceiling — multiply length by breadth. 

7. Plastering is estimated per sq. yd. or per square for plain 
work, per sq. ft. for plain cornices, per ft. run for carved cornices. 

8. Whitewashing is estimated yer sq. ft. or sq. yd. 

9. Distempering is estimated per yd. super. 
Mouldings are measured per ft. or yd. run. 

10. Brickwork is measured by the sq. yd. or sq. perch. 
Standard rod of brickwork = 272 sq. ft. (1^ bricks thick). 
Standard rod of reduced brickwork = 408 sq. ft. (1 brick thick). 

In estimating no. of bricks — add ^ in. to thickness of the brick for 
mortar. 

Rule for sq. yds. or rods of brickwork. 

thickness m i bricks 
Multiply length x height of wall x — — ^ j-9 (for sq. 

yd8.)or272i (for rods). 

272 sq. ft. of bricks — IJ thick — require 4500 bricks with waste. 

A bricklayer's standard perch is also recognised — 16^ ft. x 1 ft. x 14 
ins. = 19J c. ft. 

11. Masonry is estimated per ft. super, per c. ft. or yd., per stan- 
dard perch. 

The mason's standard perch is 16^ ft. x 1 ft. x 18 ins. =: 24| c. ft. 
Concrete per c. yd. if 12 inches thick or over — per sq. yd. if under 
12 inches thick. 

Granite per sq. yd. Asphalte per ft. super. 

12. Paving is measured per sq. foot or sq. yd. 

13. Excavating is estimated per cubic yd. 
1 ton of soil occupies 18 c. ft. 

6 gallons 1 pint of water weigh 62^ lbs. 

Rule for finding water in a well. 

Multiply i circumference by \ diameter and product by depth. 

Then reckon 6 gallons 1 pint per cube foot. 

14. Plumbing materials — pipes are reckoned per foot run. 
Lead is charged per cwt., solder per lb. 

lo. Slating is measured by foot super or per sq. of 100 sq. ft. 



^ I 
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EXAMPLES. 

Find cost of 

1. Carpeting a room 20 ft. 7 ins. by 15 ft. 6 ins. at 2s. 6d, 
per yd. 28 inches wide, with allowance for a hearth 1 1 ins. by 
39 ins. 

2. Carpeting a room 10 ft. by 18 ft. at 3g. bd. per sq. yd. — 
hearth 1^ ft. by 3^. 

3. Papering a room 14 ft. x 10 x 8 at 1 U. 9d. per piece 26 ins. 
wide — with allowance of window 4|x2^ ft., fire-place 3x4^, 
door 6 X 2|. 

4. Painting a room 25 J ft. x 16 x 12 J at Is. Id. per sq. yd. 
per coat, with two coats — with allowance for two windows 6x3 
ft., and a mantelpiece 4x3^ ft. 

5. Papering a room 20 ft. x 16 x 10 at 6^d. per yd. of 27 ins. 
width — window 3 J x 2 J, door 5 J x 2|, mantelpiece 3^ x 3. 



Mensuration. 

Mensuration is the method of calculating the mag- 
nitude of geometrical figures. 

One important branch of it is land-surveying, which 
is practically performed with the aid of Gunter's chain 
of 100 links or 22 yds. 

1 sq. chain thus equals 484 sq. yds., .'.10 sq. chains 
= 1 acre, hence the connection between the ordinary 
measures of length and area and Qunter's chain and 
sq. chain. 

Mensuration is not however limited to areas but 
deals also with solids. 

Areas always involve the product of two linear 
magnitudes. 

Volumes always involve the product of three linear 
magnitudes. 

The ratio of the circumference of a circle to its 
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diameter is a fuadamental constant in mensuration. It 
is called tt and is of the value of 3*1416 approximately. 

~ = 1-5708. ~ = 1-0472. ^ = -7854. ^ = -52:36. 

F. Macfarlane Gray's Rule for multiplying by 
•7854. 

Multiply by 7, repeat, double, and repeat, writing 
each successive product one place to the right. 

Proof. -7 

7 

14 
14 

•7854 

Area of a circle =sq. of diameter x '7854. 

A cylindrical foot (inch) = volume of a cylinder 1 ft. (inch) in depth 
and diameter. 

A conical foot (inch) = volume of a cone 1 ft. (inch) in depth and 
base-diameter. 

A spherical foot (inch) = volume of a sphere 1 ft. (inch) in diameter. 

The foot in each case =1728 inches corresponding. 

1 cubic foot = 1728 cub. inches. 

= 2200 cyl. inches = 1-273 cyl. ft. 
, , = 3300 spher. inches = 1*910 spher. ft. 
,, — -6600 con. inches = 3*819 con. ft. 

1 cyl. ft. (inch) = *7854 x cub. ft. (inch). 
1 spher. ft. (inch) = *5236 xcub. ft. (inch). 
1 con. ft. (inch) = -2619 x cub. ft. (inch). 

Decimal Approximations for Mensuration. 

1. Lineal ft. x *00019 = miles. 

2. Lineal yds. X *000568 = miles. 

3. sq. inches x '007 = sq.ft. 

4. sq. yds. x -0002067 - acres. 

5. cub. inches X -00058 = cub, ft. 

6. cub. ft. X -03704 =cub. yds. 

7. cub. ft. X 6-232 = imp. galls. 

PLANE FIGURES. 
Right-angled Triangle. 

1. Perimeter = sum of the sides. 

2. Area — ^ product of sides enclosing the right angle. 

3. I. 47. Square of hypotenuse = sum of squares of other sides. 

J. 6 
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Any Tbiangle. 

1. Perimeter = sum of the sides. 

2. Area =} product of any side into distanoe of opposite 

vertex. 

3. Area = square root of product of semi-perimet^ into the 

semi-perimeter diminished by each of the sides in 
succession. 

Square. 

1. Perimeter = 4 x one side. 

2. Area = square of one side. 

Bhombus. 

1. Perimeter = 4 x one side. 

2. Area = product of diagonals. 

3. Area = product of any side x perpendicular distance of the 

parallel side. 

Bectangle. 

1. Perimeter =2 x sum of adjacent sides. 

2. Area = product of adjacent sides. 

Paballelogbam. 

1 . Perimeter = 2 x sum of adjacent sides. 

2. Area = product of any side x perpendicular distance of its 

parallel. 

Tbapezoid OB Tbapezium. 

1 . Perimeter = sum of sides. 

2. Area =i sum of parallel sides x perpendicular distance 

between. 

Any Begulab Polygon. 

1. Perimeter = no. of sides x length of one side. 

2. Area =i sum of sides x perpendicular distance of centre 

from any side. 

SiMILAB FlGUBES. 

1. Areas are as the squares of corresponding sides. 

GiBCLE. 

1. Perimeter = 27rr= 3-1416 x diameter. 

2. Length of arc = J {8 x chord of \ arc - chor d of arc} nearly. 

3. Chord of i arc = /^versed sine x diameter. 




A D B 

ED=verBed sine. 
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4. J chord of arc= tjYei&ed sine x diameter less versed sine. 

6. Arc : circumference :: angle at centre : 360°. 

6. Area = irr^ = *7854 x square of diameter. 

7. Area = '07968 x square of circumference. 

8. Area of sector = ^ x length of arc x radius. 

9. Area of sector : area of circle :: angle at centre : 360°. 

10. Area of segment = area of sector - triangle of radii and chord. 

11. Area of segment 

= ijthe square of (versed sine x '626) + square of J chord 

X f versed sine. 

12. Area of a circular ring = difference of squares of diameters x *7854. 

Ellipse. 
1. Area =ira&= product of major and minor axes x *7854. 

Pababola. 

1. Area of segment cut off by any double ordinate=f x rectangle 
of same base and height=f x abscissa x ordinate. 



SlMPSON*S BULE FOR IbBEOULAB FiGUBES. 
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SOLIDS. 

Cylinder ob Segment of Gylindeb. 

1. Surface =2irr/i= circumference of base x height =3*1416 x dia- 

meter X height. 

2. Solidity =irr2/i= area of base x height = '7854 x square of dia- 

meter X height. 

6—2 
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Cylindbic Bino. 

1. Surface =circamference of perpendicular section x mean peri- 

meter. 

2. Solidity = area of perpendicular section x mean perimeter. 

3. Surface = 9 *8698 x (thickness + inner diameter) x thickness. 

4. Solidity =2 '4674 x (thickness + inner diameter) x square of 

thickness. 

Cone. 

1. Surface = circumference of base x ^ slant side + area of base. 

2. Solidity = ^ x area of base x perpendicular height = ^m^h. 

Frustum of a Cone. 

1. Surface = ^ x sum of perimeters of ends x slant height + areas of 

ends. 

2. Solidity = -^ x (sum of areas + /^/product of areas of two ends) 

X perpendicular height. 

3. Solidity= '2618 X (sum of squares of diameters + product of 

diameters) x perpendicular height. 

Pyramid. 

1. Surface = ^ x perimeter of base x slant height + area of base. 

2. Solidity = | x area of base x perpendicular height. 

Fbustum of a Pyramid. 

1. Surface =^ x sum of perimeters of ends x slant height + areas 

of ends. 

2. Solidity=^x (sums of areas of ends + «y product of areas) 

X perpendicular height. 

Parallelepiped or Frustum parallel to any Face. 

1. Surface = sum of areas of faces. 

2. Solidity = area of any face x perpr. height. 

Prism or Frustum parallel to Base or Face. 

1. Surface = sum of areas of faces. 

2. Solidity = area of base x perpendicular height. 

Wedge. 

1. Surface =8um of areas of faces. 

2. Solidity=^x (length of edge + twice length of base) x height 

X breadth of base. 

N.B. In all frusta the surface and solidity may be found by 
considering the completed figure and the figure of completion — the 
difference being finally taken. 
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Sphere. 

1. Surface = 4irr2 = i x circumference x diameter = 3* 1416 x square 

of diameter. 

2. Solidity = f7rr* = i x circumference x (diameter)*-* = § x "7854 

X (diameter)' = -5236 X (diameter)^. 

Zone of Sphere. 

1. Surface = 2irr (/ij - /la) = circ^ni^ei'dcc of sphere x height of 

zone. 

2. Solidity =iT/i(3ri2 + 3r2^+/i^), where r^, r^ are radii of ends 

ana h is the height of the zone. 

Segment of Sphere. 

1. Surface =2irr/i= circumference of sphere x height of segment. 

2. Solidity = ^ir/i(3rj2+ li^), where r^ is radius of end and h height 

of segment. 

Spheroid (Prolate or Oblate). 

1. Solidity = *5236 x square of revolving axis x fixed axis. 

2. Solidity = I volume of circumscribing cylinder. 

Paraboloid. 
1. Solidity =i volume of circumscribing cylinder. 

Similar Solids. 
1. Volumes are as the cubes of corresponding edges. 



Time. 



60 seconds (") = 1 minute 
60 minutes (') = 1 hour. 
24 hours = 1 day. 

7 days = 1 week. 

365 days | 
52 weeks !- = 1 year. 
12 months ) 



.. I 
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Thirty days hath September, 
April, June, and November, 
February has twenty-eight alone, 
And all the rest have thirty-one. 
But leap-year coming once in four, 
February then has one day more. 

The civil or mean solar day (the standard unit for 
the measurement of time) is the mean time which 
elapses between two successive transits of the Sun 
across the meridian of any place. 

The civil year consists of 365 mean solar days, but 
the actual time taken by the Sun to return to any 
point in the ecliptic is 365'242218 mean solar days. 

Thus the civil year is about J of a day less than the 
solar year. 

To remedy this, Julius Caesar, as Pontifex Maximus, 
in B.C. 46 made every 4th year a leap-year or bissextile 
year of 366 days, February having a 29th (intercalary) 
day. 

The Julian year is thus 36525 days, while the solar 
year is 365*242218 days only — there is therefore an 
excess of '007782 days each year. 

This difference becomes in 400 years 3*1128 days 
(400 X -007782), and therefore Pope Gregory in 1582 
found the Vernal Equinox to be on March 11th instead 
of March 21st, which was the case in 325 at the Council 
of Nice (1257 x '007782 = 9*7819 or 10 days nearly). 
To correct the error, 10 days were left out, Oct. 15 
following Oct. 4, 1582, and to prevent its recurrence, 
in every 400 years 3 of the leap-years are omitted, viz. 
those w^hich complete a century not divisible by 4 : 
thus 1200, 1600, 2000 are leap-years, but 1300, 1700, 
1900 are not. 

This Gregorian or New Style was adopted in England, 
on Sept. 2, 1752, when the error was 11 days. 
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Russia is the only country of Europe not yet fully 
adopting the New Style. 

The quarter days are March 25, Lady Day. 

June 24, Midsummer Day. 
Sept. 29, Michaelmas Day. 
Dec. 25, Christmas Day. 

A luiiar month is the time taken by the Moon to return to the 
same place in its orbit. 

A calendar month is the time between the same dates in two 
consecutive months. 

Special rule for a daily wage. 

Given daily wage — to find yearly payment. 

Wage in d. as £ + half wage in d. as £ + 5 (or 6) days' wages. 

Special rule for a weekly wage. 

Given weekly wage — to find yearly payment. 

Twice wage in s. as £ + J wage in s. as £ + 2 weeks' wages. 



EXAMPLES. 

1. Construct Inversion and Interchange Tables for 365, 366, 
62, 312, 313. 

2. Find annual wage — given daily wages as Is. 7|g?., Is. lOjc?., 
2s. Id., 3s. 4d., 4s. 9d. 

3. Find annual wage — given weekly wages as 1 5s. 8c/., 1 7s. 9d.y 
258. 6d., 32«., 3.5,«?., 52«., 63». 



Angular Measure. 

The English or Sexagesimal Method. 

60 seconds (") = 1 minute. 
60 minutes (') = 1 degi-ee. 
90 degrees (°) = 1 right angle. 



30" = 1 sign (S.), la signs == 360' = 1 circle (C). 
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The circumference of every cii-cle is considered to 
bo divided into 360 equal pai'ts, each of which is called 
a degree as it subtends an angle of 1° at the centre of 
the circle. 

The French or Centesimal Method. 

100 seconds (^') = 1 minute. 

100 minutes (') = 1 gi-ade. 

100 grades (^) = 1 right angle. 

The advantage of this method is that 57*^ 33' 5'' 
= 57-3305« = -573305 right angles at once without any- 
working other than moving the decimal point. 

1 degree = -^-^ of a right angle, 1 grade = -^ of a 
right angle, . • . 90° = 100«, . • . 1° = J^^ or 1« = ^°. Hence 

(1) to convert degrees into grades — add ^, 

(2) to convert grades into degrees — subtract J^. 

Longitude. A difference of 15" Longitude gives a 
difference of one hour in time. 

.•.a difference of 1° =4 mins. in time = -j^hour. 

of 1' =4 sees, in time = -^ min. 
of 1" = 3^ sec. in time. 






Hence 

(1) To convert angular ^neasure into time. 

Divide degrees by 15 — quotient is hours. 
Multiply remainder by 4 — product is minutes. 
Divide minutes by 15 — quotient is minutes. 
Multiply remainder by 4 — product is seconds. 
Divide seconds by 15 — quotient is seconds. 



Ex. 230° 32' 10"= 15*^ 20' 

2' 8" 
0"-6 



15»» 22' 8"-7 
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(2) To convert time into angular measure. 
Multiply hours by 15 — product is degrees. 
Divide minutes by 4 — quotient is degrees. 
Multiply remainder by 15 — product is minutes. 
Divide seconds by 4 — quotient is minutes. 
Multiply remainder by 15 — product is seconds. 



Ex. 3»» 14' 23"= 45° 

3° 30' 
5' 45 " 

48° 35' 45" 



Temperature (Thermometers). 

The chief scales are 

(1) Centigrade. Freezing point 0'', boiling point 
100°, no. of degrees between = 100. 

(2) Fahrenheit. Freezing point 32°, boiling point 
212°, no. of degrees between = 180. 

(3) Reaumur. Freezing point 0°, boiling point 
80°, no. of degrees between = 80. 

The Centigrade or Celsius's scale is used in scientific 
operations and on the Continent. 

Fahrenheit is commonly used in England, Reaumur 
in Russia. 



Formula of conversion. ^-^2^^ = ^/. 
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Paper Measure. 

Table. 

24 sheets = 1 quire. 
20 quires = 1 ream. 
10 reams = 1 bale. 



1 ream = 480 sheets. 

Special rule for Paper. 

Given price of ream — to find price of bales, reams, quires, sheets. 

Bednoe bales to reams. 

Consider reams £, quires s., sheets \d. 

And use Practice with the price. 



SECTION IV. 

THE METRIC SYSTEM OF WEIGHTS 

AND MEASURES. 

1. The Metric System. 

The French Philosophers of the time of the Great 
Revolution devised the metric system — entirely based 
upon a decimal scale. The simplicity and convenience 
of this system ensure its final adoption by all civilised 
nations. At present the English system is its only 
great rival owing to the vast extent of our trade. If 
we were prepared to give up our inconvenient moneys, 
weights, and measures in favour of decimal scales the 
boon to all students and schools as well as to business 
men generally would be incalculable. The mere fact 
that a 3 is involved in the relations of our coins (12d. 
= 1 shilling) causes most decimals of a £ to recur and 
thus greatly increases the labour even of decimal work. 
The adoption of decimal coinage and the metric system 
though it would cause temporary disturbance in our 
trade would reduce the time required for arithmetic in 
schools by one-half and ultimately simplify all com- 
mercial operations enormously. 

The basis of the metric system is the Metre or 
unit of length. 
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This was originally intended to be one ten-millionth 
part of the arc of a meridian from the pole to the 
equator. Errors have since been discovered in the 
measurement of the half-meridian, and therefore the 
metre is now an arbitrary standard without exact deci- 
mal relation to any natural constant. Its value is that 
of a rod kept at Paris. 

The unit of area is the square of 10 metres or Are. 
Areas are stated in sq. metres or hectares. 

The unit of volume is the cube of 1 metre or Stere. 
Volumes are usually stated in cub. metres. 

The unit of capacity is the cube of ^^^ of a metre or 
Litre. 

Capacity is very often stated in cub. centimetres. 

One litre contains 1000 cub. centimetres. 

The unit of weight is the weight of pure water at 
4° C. and 760 mm. pressure contained in Ym^ of ^ li^i*^ 
(= 1 millilitre or 1 cub. centimetre) or Gramme. 

It follows that the weight of a litre of water is a 
kilogramme. 

All these five units — the metre, are, stere, litre, 
gramme — are divided into tenths, hundredths, thou- 
sandths, or multiples of 10, 100, 1000 are taken. 

The fractions are denoted by Latin prefixes, the 
multiples by Greek. 



milli- 



1000 

1^ centi- 
^ deci- 

1 
10 dec(a)- 
100 hect(o)- 
1000 kil(o)- 



metre, are, stere, litre, gramme. 
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2. Commercial Uses. 

The metre is the measure for cloths, silks, cottons 
and all short lengths and distances. Its value is W of 
our yard nearly. The pole is 5 metres very nearly, and 
the furlong 2 hectometres. 

The kilometre is used for measuring long distances 
and is about f of the English mile. 

The centimetre and millimetre are used in scientific 
calculations — as also the micron = j-^ of a mm. The 
centimetre is about | of an inch. 

The are is the unit of land measure, but hectares 
are generally used to express large areas. The are is 
nearly 4 poles : the hectare 2^ acres. The rood equals 
the decare very nearly. 

The square metre is the unit for measuring ordinary 
surfaces. Its value is nearly | of a sq. yard. 

The stere is the unit for wood. 

The cubic metre is used for measuring ordinary 
solids, viz. excavations, loads, and timber. It is very 
nearly {^ of a cubic yard. 

The litre is used for both liquid and dry measures. 
It contains If pint nearly. The \ decalitre holds 1^ 
gallon. 

The hectolitre is the unit for measuring large quan- 
tities of liquids, grain, or fruit. Its capacity is 22 
gallons. 

The kilogramme is the common unit of weight for 
trade. It weighs 2^ lbs. The ^-kilo is also used under 
the name " pound " (= 1^ lb. Av.). 

The gramme or kilogramme is the bullion weight 
in most Continental Countries. 

The myriagramme is 1^ stone in weight. 

The quintal and tonneau are for heavy weights. 
They are very nearly equal to 2 cwts. and 1 ton 
respectively. 

The milligramme and centigramme are used in 
scientific calculations. 
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4. Conversion of Metric and English Quan- 
tities by the Methods of Approximation. 

The equivalents given above enable us to convert 
metric to imperial or imperial to metric units by 
multiplication or division. 

The methods of approximation greatly abridge the 
labour. 

Example 1. To oonvert 8561*237 kilogrammes to lbs. 
1 kilog. = 2*2046213 lbs. Multiply correct to two x)laces. 



8661-237 


31264 022 


17122 474 


1712 247 


34 24o 


5137 


171 


9 


2 


18874-283 lbs 



Example 2. To convert 5804 qrs. 7 bush. 3 pks. to hectolitres. 
1 qr. = 2-9078 hectolitres. 

5804 qrs. 7 bush. 3 pks. = 5804-96876 qrs. Multiply correct to two 
places. 87 092 

11609 937 

5224 471 

44 643 

16879-685~EectolH. 

Example 3. From the relation 1 metre= 1-0936331 yds. obtain 
the value of 1 yd. in decimals of a metre. 

1-0,9,3,6,3,3,1 ) 100000000 ( -9143834 

..1573021 

479388 

41935 

912(5 

377 

"49 

5 
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Example 4. Given that 1 sq. yd. = -836097 sq. metre, find value 
in sq. yds. of 3-286681 sq. metres. 

•83,6,0,9,7 ) 3-286581 ( 3-9308 

■ 778290 

25803 

720 

51 

EXAMPLES. 

1. Convert correct to tvyro places. 

(1) 864-51 metres into feet. 

(2) 834 sq. feet into sq. centimetres. 

(3) 3512*45 kilogrammes into stones. 

(4) 712 tons 13 cwts. 1 qr. into quintals. 

(5) 9125 hectolitres into imp. qrs. 

(6) 1151*731 kilometres into miles. 

(7) 866*312 tonneaux into cwts. 

(8) 315 lbs. 10 oz. to pfunde (J kilos.). 

(9) 1876 bushels to hectols. 
(10) 515 c. feet into c. metres. 

2. Given the value of 1 yard in metres and 1 lb. in ktio- 
grammes correct to 5 places. Find value of 726 metres in yards 
and 3250 kilogrammes in cwts. correct to 3 places. 

3. Verify these results given among the equivalents. 

(1 ) 1 hectolitre in bushels from the value of 1 gallon in litres. 

(2) 1 acre in hectares from the value of 1 sq. yard in 
sq. metres. 

5. Conversion of Metric and English Quan- 
tities by the Method of Multiples. 

The following Tables give the values of 1, 2, 3, 4, 
5, 6, 7, 8, 9 French or English units in terms of the 
main English and French units. 

With the aid of these it is extremely easy to 
convert any metric quantity of commerce into the 
English equivalent desired or vice-verssL by moving the 
points and adding. 

Very slight modifications in using the tables actu- 
ally given will enable us to get the metric or imperial 
equivalent for any quantity expressed in any form. 

Examples will render these points clear. 
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1. Convert 236 yds. 2 ft. 7 inches to metres. 

200 yds. = 182-87669 
30 yds. ^ 27-43160 

6 yds. --- 6-48630 
2 ft. = -60959 

7 inches = -17780 

216-58188 metres. 

2. Convert 7136 hectares to acres. 

7000=17298-0016 

100= 247 1143 

30= 74-1343 

6= 14-8269 

17634-0771 acres. 

3. Convert 95 gallons to litres. 

90 = 408-911 
5= 22-717 

431-628 litres. 

4. Convert 325-6 hectolitres to quarters. 

103-17032 

6-87802 

1-71951 

-20634 

111-97419 qrs. 
In the case of a decimal the point moves to the left. 

5. Convert 9321 kilogrammes to lbs. 

19841-691 

661-386 

44092 

2-205 

20649-274 lbs. 

6. Convert 25 tons 17 cwts. 3 qrs. to quintals. 

203-20951 

50-80238 

5-08024 

3-56617 

-38102 

263-02932 quintals. 

Note. The Tables here given are like the Government Tables but 
are taken to further places in general. Allowance is made for places 
beyond those given except in the case of those equivalents which are 
taken as absolute, viz. centimetres to inches, and grams to grains. 
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LENGTH. 



Centimetres 
to inches. 



1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 



1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 



•3937079 
•7874168 
11811237 
1-5748316 
1-9685395 
2-3622474 
2-7559553 
31496632 
3-5433711 

Inches to 
Centimetres. 

2-539954113 
5-079908226 
7-619862339 
10^159816452 
12-699770566 
15-239724679 
17-779678792 
20-319632905 
22-859587018 



1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
9 
7 
8 
9 



1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 



Note. 



Metres to 
feet. 

3-280899167 
6-561798333 
9-842697500 
13-123596667 
16-404495833 
19-685395000 
22-966294167 
26-247193333 
29-528092500 

Feet to 
metres. 

•3047944936 
-6095889872 
•9143834807 
1-2191779743 
1^5239724679 
1-8287669615 
2-4335614551 
2-4383559487 
2-7431504422 

1 furlong =10 



1 
2 
3 
4 

5 
6 

7 
8 
9 



1 
2 
3 

4 
5 
6 

7 
8 
9 



Metres to 
yards. 

1-093633066 
2-187266111 
3-280899167 
4-374632222 
5-468165278 
6-561798333 
7-665431389 
8-749064444 
9-842697500 

Yards to 
metres. 

•9143834807 
1-8287669616 
2-7431504422 
3-6575339240 
4-5719174037 
5-4863008845 
6^4006843752 
7-3150678570 
8-2294513367 



Kilometres 
to miles. 

1 -6213824 

2 1-2427648 

3 1-8641473 

4 2^4866297 

5 3-1069121 

6 3-7282945 

7 4-3496769 

8 4-9710593 

9 5-5924418 

Miles to 
metres. 

1 1-6093149 

2 3-2186299 

3 4-8279448 

4 6-4372597 

5 8-0465746 

6 9-6668896 

7 11-2652045 

8 12-8745194 

9 14-4838343 



chains = 1000 links. 



ABEA. 



1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 



1 
2 
8 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 



Sq. cm. to 
sq. inches. 

-1550059105 1 

-3100118210 2 

•4650177316 3 

•6200236421 4 

•7750295626 5 

•9300354631 6 

1-0850413737 7 

1-2400472842 8 

1-3950531947 9 

Sq. inches to 
sq. cm. 

6-4513668971 1 

12-9027337942 2 

19-3541006913 3 

25-8054676884 4 

32-2668344855 6 

38-7082013826 6 

46-1696682797 7 

51-6109351768 8 

68-0623020740 9 



Sq. metres to 
sq. feet. 

10-76429934 
21-52869868 
32-29289803 
43-06719737 
63-82149671 
64-58579605 
76-35009540 
86-11439474 
96-87869408 

Sq. feet to 
sq. metres. 

•0928996833 
•1867993666 
-2786990500 
•3716987333 
•4644984166 
•6673980999 
•6602977832 
•7431974666 
•8360971499 



Sq. metres to 
sq. yards. 

1 1-196033260 

2 2-392066621 

3 3-688099781 

4 4-784133041 

5 I 5-980166301 
6! 7-176199662 
7i 8-372232822 
8 I 9-668266082 
9 ; 10-764299342 

Sq. yards to 
sq. metres. 

1 -8360971499 

2 1-6721942997 

3 2-6082914496 

4 3-3443885994 

6 4-1804857493 

6 6-0165828992 

7 6-8626800490 

8 6-6887771989 

9 7-6248743487 



Hectares to 
acres. 

1 2-4711431 

2 4-9422862 

3 7-4134293 

4 9-8845724 

5 12-3567155 

6 14-8268685 

7 17-2980016 

8 19-7691447 

9 22-2402878 

Acres to 
hectares. 

1 -404671021 

2 -809342041 
8 1-214013062 
4 1-618684083 
6 2-023366103 

6 2-428026124 

7 2-832697145 

8 3-237368165 

9 3-642039186 



Note. 1 hectare =10000 sq. metres. 



1 acre = 10 sq. chain?. 



TOO 
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VOLUME. 



Cub. infi. to 
cub. om. 



1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 



16-386176 

32-772362 

49-168527 

66-644703 

81-930879 

98-317055 

114-703231 

131-089406 

147-475682 



Cub. om. to 
oub. ins. 

1 -081027062 

2 -122064103 

3 -183081166 

4 -244108206 
6 -306136268 

6 -366162309 

7 -427189361 

8 -488216412 

9 -649243464 



Cub. ft. to 
cub. in. 

•0283163119 
•0666306239 
•0849459368 
•1132612478 
•1416765697 
•1698918716 
•1982071836 
-2265224966 
-2548378075 



I Cub. metres to 
cub. ft. 

1 36-31668074 

2 70-63316148 

3 105-94974222 

4 141-26632296 
6 176-68290370 

6 211-89948444 

7 247-21606518 

8 282-53264692 

9 317^84922666 



Pints to 
litres. 

1 -667932246 

2 1-136864492 

3 1-703796738 

4 2-271728984 

5 2-839661231 

6 3-407693477 

7 3-975626723 

8 4^543467969 

9 6-111390216 

Litres to 
pints. 

1 1-760773414 

2 3-521646828 

3 5-282320242 

4 7-043093656 

5 8-803867070 

6 10-564640787 i 6 

7 12^325413898 j 7 

8 14^086189312 I 8 

9 15-846960726,9 



1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 



CAPACITY. 



Gallons to 
litres. 

4-643467970 
9-086916939 
13-630373909 
18-173831878 
22-717289848 
27-260747817 
31-804205787 
36-347663756 
40-891121726 

Litres to 
gallons. 

-2200966768 

-4401933536 

•6602900303 

•8803867070 

1-1004833838 

1-3206800605 

1-5406767373 

1-7607734140 

1-9808700908 



1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 



Bushels to 
hectolitres. 

-3634766376 
•7269532761 
1-0904299127 
1-4539066502 
1-8173831878 
2-1808698264 
2-5443364629 
2-9078131005 
3-2712897380 

Hectolitres 
to bushels. 

2-751208459 
5-502416919 
8-253625378 
11-004833838 
13-756042297 
16-507260756 
19-258469216 
22-009667676 
24-760876135 



Cub. yds. to 
oub. m. 

1 -7646134224 

2 1-5290268447 

3 2-2935402671 

4 I 3-0680636895 

6 3-8225671119 
6 ! 4-6870805342 

7 5-3516939666 

8 6-1161073790 

9 6-8806208014 

Cub. metres to 
cub. yds. 

1 1-308021609 

2 2-616043018 

3 3-924064527 

4 5-232086036 ! 

5 6-540107646 

6 7-848129063 

7 9-156150662 

8 10-464172071 

9 11-772193580 



Fl. drachms 
to cub. cm. 

1 3-5495765 

2 70991531 

3 10-6487296 

4 14-1983062 

5 17-7478827 

6 21-2974592 

7 24-8470358 

8 28*3966123 

9 31-9461889 

Cub. cm. to 
fl. drachms. 



1 
2 
3 

4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 



1 
2 
3 

4 
6 
6 

7 
8 
9 



-2817237 
•5634475 
-8451712 
1-1268950 
1-4086187 
1-6903425 
1-9720662 
2-2537900 
2-5366137 



Quarters to 
hectolitres. 

2-907813100 
5^815626201 
8-723439301 
11-631252402 
14-539065502 
17-446878603 
20-354691708 
23-262504804 
26-170317903 

Hectolitres 
to quarters. 

-343901057 
•687802115 
1-031703172 
1-375604230 
1-719505287 
2-063406344 
2-407307402 
2-751208459 
3-095109617 
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WEIGHT. 



1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 



1 
2 

3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 



1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 



Kilograms 




Kilograms 


Quintals to 


to pounds. 


to stones. 


cwts. 


2*204621249 


1 


-167472946 


1 


1-9684118 


4-409242497 


2 


-314945893 


2 


3-9368237 


6-613863746 


3 


-472418839 


3 


5-9052355 


8-818484994 


4 


-629891785 


4 


7-8736473 


11-023106243 


6 


•787364732 


5 


9-8420591 


13-227727491 


6 


-944837678 


6 


11-8104710 


15-432348740 


7 


1-102310624 


7 


13-7788828 


17-636969989 


8 


1-259783671 


8 


15-7472946 


19-841591237 


9 


1-417256617 


9 


17-7167065 



Lbs. to 
kilograms. 

-4535926525 
•9071853051 
1-3607779576 
1-8143706102 
2-2679632627 
2-7215559153 
3-1751485678 
3.6287412204 
4-0823338729 

Gkrams to 
grains. 

15-43234874 

30-86469748 

46-29704622 

61-72939496 

77-16174370 

92-59409244 

108-02644118 

123-45878992 

138-89113866 



1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 



Stones to 
kilograms. 

6-350297136 
12-700594271 
19-050891407 
25-401188542 
31-751485678 
38-101782814 
44-462079949 
50-802377085 
57-162674220 



Kilograms to 
ozs. Tr. 

1 32-1507265 

2 64-3014531 

3 96-4521796 

4 128-6029062 

5 160-7636327 

6 192-9043592 

7 225-0560858 

8 257-2068123 

9 289-3565389 



1 
2 
3 

4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 



1 
2 
3 
4 

5 
6 

7 
8 
9 



Cwts. to 
quintals. 

-50802377 
1-01604754 
1-52407131 
203209608 
2-54011885 
304814263 
3-56616640 
4-06419017 
4-57221394 



Grains to 
grams. 

•0647989504 
-1296979007 
-1943968511 
-2591958014 
-3239947618 
•3887937022 
•4535926526 
-5183916029 
-5831905532 



Tonneaux 
to tons. 

1 -9842059 

2 1-9684118 

3 2-9526177 

4 3-9368236 
6 4-9210296 

6 6-9052355 

7 6-8894414 

8 7-8736473 

9 8-8578632 

Tons to 
tonneaux. 

1 1-0160475 

2 2-0320951 

3 3^0481426 

4 4^0641902 
6 5^0802377 

6 6-0962852 

7 7-1123328 

8 8-1283803 

9 i 9-1444279 

Ozs. Tr. to 
kilograms. 

1 -0311034962 

2 -0622069923 

3 -0933104885 

4 -1244139847 

5 -1565174809 

6 -1866209770 

7 •21772447'32 

8 -2488279694 

9 -2819314665 



1. Convert 



EXAMPLES. 



(1) 76689*46 kilogrammes to lbs. 

(2) 850*32 quintals to hundredweights. 

(3) 7656 metres to yards. 

(4) 1958 litres to gallons. 

(5) 65432 hectolitres to quarters. 

(6) 9765-874 milligrammes to grains. 
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2. Change 

(1) 8657 yds. 2 ft. 11 inches to metres. 

(2) 751 miles to kilometres. 

(3) 7586 qrs. 7 bushels to hectolitres. 

(4) 81 tons 5 cwts. to quintals. 

(5) 98768 lbs. to pfunde. 

(6) 5678*143 inches to millimetres. 

6. The Calculation of Equivalent Prices with 
Foreign Rates. 

1**. To find foreign price per metric unit, given 
sterling price per English unit. 

Decimalise the sterling price to £. 

Multiply this by the equivalent of the metric unit 
in decimals of the English units. 

Finally, multiply the product by the rate of 
exchange. 

The answer is the foreign price per metric unit. 

This must be correct to 2 places. 

The integral part of the Kate of Exchange consists 
usually of two digits. 

.'. the product " price x equivalent " must be correct 
to 5 places (§ vi). 

Example, Price per yd. is 1«. 9Jd. — to find price per metre in 
Austrian florins at 117-60 (florins per £10). 
Is. 9id. = £ -0885416. 
1 metre =1-0936331 yd. 

1-0936331 -096832 

61-45880 6711 



87490 


968 


8749 


97 


547 


67 


44 


5 


2 


1-137 



•096832 
Price per metre = 1-14 florins. 

T, To find sterling price per English unit, given 
foreign price per metric unit. 

Multiply foreign price by the equivalent of the 
English unit in decimals of the metric unit. 
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Divide the product by the rate of exchange. 

The answer is the price in decimals of a £ per 
English unit. 

For farthings, eighths or 16ths of a penny 3, 4 or 5 
places are required in the answer. 

Hence decide by the methods of Prediction (§ vi) 
the no. of places required correct in the product 
"price X equivalent." 

Example. Price per litre is 1'47 francs — to find price per gaUon 
at 25*20 (francs per £). 

1 gallon = 4*543458 litres. 

2 I 1 I + 3 = 3-1 = 2 places. 



4*543457 2,5/2^0 

741 



6-678 I -2650 
1 638 I 5«. 3^. 



4543 126 

1817 



318 



1 



6.678 



EXAMPLES. 

Find price 

1. per metre, given price per yd. H\d., rate 25*18 francs. 

2. per yd., given price per metre 1 '07 marks, rate 20*40 J marks. 

3. per kilog., given price per lb. ^^^., rate 18*35 kroners. 

4. per lb., given price per kilog. 2*13 francs, rate 25*19^ francs. 
6. per litre, given price per gallon Is. 2jc?., rate 96*75 roubles. 
6. per Imp. qr., given price per hectol., 231 5 marks rate 

20*38 marks. 

7. The Caiculatioii of Equivalent Prices with 
Sterling Rates. 

1°. To find foreign price per metric unit, given 
sterling price per English unit. 

Reduce sterling price to pence and decimals of a 
penny. 

Multiply this by the equivalent of the metric unit 
in decimals of the English unit. 

Divide the product by the rate of exchange. 
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The answer is the foreign price per metric unit. 
This must usually be correct to 2 or 3 places. 
The rate in pence has 2 digits in its integral part 
as a rule. 

Hence decide by the methods of prediction (§ vi) 
the no. of places necessary to be correct in the product 
"price X equivalent." 

Example, Price per lb. is 1«. Ifd — find price per kilog. in 
Spanish pesetas at i^^^ (pence per piastre). 

1«. lid. = 13-76. 

1 kilog. = 2-20462 lbs. 

2 I 2 I 1 + 3=4-2=2 places. 

4Q^ per piastres 9*8125 per peseta. 

2-20462 
5731 

2 2046 

6614 

1543 

110 



9/8,1,2,5 



30-313 

876 

90 

2 



3-089 



.-. Price per kilog. = 3 -09 pesetas. 

2 . To find sterling price per English unit, given 
foreign price per metric unit. 

Multiply foreign price by the equivalent of the 
English unit in decimals of the metric unit. 

Further multiply this product by the rate in pence 
and decimals of a penny. 

The answer is the sterling price in pence per 
English unit. 

The rate in pence usually has 2 integral digits. 

The foreign price should be correct to 2 places. 

.'. the product "price x equivalent" must be correct 
to 5 places (§ vi). 
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Example, Price per metre is 243 reis— find price per yd. at 50| 
(pence per milreis). 

1 yd. = •9143834 metre. 

•9143834 50-375 

342 91222 

182877 '10075 

36575 1007 

2743 101 



•222195 5 

5 



11-193 
Price per yd. = lljd. 

EXAMPLES. 

Find price 

1. per lb., given price per kilog. as 2*31 pes., rate 40J pence 
per piastre. 

2. per quintal, given price per cwt. as I5«. 5^., rate 53 J pence 
per milreis. 

3. per yd., given price per metre 1*17 rouble, rate 24 J pence 
per rouble. 

4. per gallon, given price per litre 12 reis, rate 52 /^j pence 
l)er milreis. 

8. Equivalent Prices by means of the Tables. 

1°. To find cost in English money per English 
unit, given cost in foreign money per metric unit. 

Example 1. Price per litre is 1*47 fr. — to find price per gallon at 
rate of exchange 25*20 (francs per £). 

Befer to " gallons to litres." 

Then price per gallon in francs = 

4*548458 

1-817383 

*318042 



25*20 



6*6788 83 

16388 

12688 

88 

12 

2 



£*265034 
5«. 3|rf. 
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Example 2. Price per kilogramme is 2-36) marks — to find price 
per cwt. at rate of exchange 20 '38 (marks per £). 

Befer to " cwts. to kilogrammes." 

Then price per cwt. in marks s 

101-604754 

15-240713 

3-048143 

254012 



2^-3,8 



120-147622 



18247 

1943 

109 

7 
1 



£5-8953 
17a. lljd. 



2°. To find cost in foreign money per metric unit, 
given cost in sterling per English unit. 

Example 1. Price per yard is 1«. ^\d,—io find price per metre in 
Austrian florins at 117*60 (florins per £10). 
Refer to "metres to yards." 

Then price per metre in pence = 

21 -8727 

1-0936 

•2734 

24,0 I 23 23 97 | £'09683 

1639 



1997 

77 
5 

-09683 
6711 
968 

97 

67 
5^ 

1'137'fl. 

.-. Price per metre = 1 -14 florins. 

Example 2. Price per lb. is 13fd.— find price per kilogramme in 
Spanish pesetas at 49iV^. (pence per piastre). 
Refer to "kilogrammes to pounds." 
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Then price per kilog. in pence = 

22-0462 
6-6139 



6 I 49-0625 
9-8,1,2,5 



1-6535 
30-3136 3-089 
• 8761 
911 



28 
Am, 3-09 pesetas. 



EXAMPLES. 

1. Find price per yard, given price per metre as 

(1) 1 -24 francs at 25-19| (French). 

(2) 1*17 marks at 20*41 (German). 

(3) 1-34 florins at 12-05 (Dutch). 

(4) 1-17 florins at 1 1 7-66 (Austrian). 

(5) 294 reis at m\d. (Lisbon). 

(6) 1-24 pesetas at 42 Jd (Madrid). 

2. Find price per metre, given price per yard as 

1*. 2Jc?., \s, ^d,, \8. Ijfl?., life?., Qi^c?., 
when rates of exchange are respectively 
25-21^, 20-38i, 18-74 (Sweden), 49J (Lisbon), 117-82 (Austrian). 

3. Find price 

(1) per hectolitre, given price per quarter as 33^. 8c?., rate 
11-95 (Holland). 

(2) per gallon, given price per litre as 2*27 marks, rate 
20-39. 

(3) per bushel, given price per hectolitre as 27*25 francs, 
rate 25-18J. 

(4) per J kilogramme, given price per lb. as lljo?., rate 
25-26 (Belgium). 

(5) per pfimd, given price per cwt. as 17«.8c?., rate 20*38 J. 

(6) per lb., given price per kilogramme as 2-23 florins, rate 
1 18*42 (Austria). 

(7) per oz. Troy, given price per gramme as 3-82 marks, 
rate 20*42. 
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4. Find price per lb., given price per \ kilogramme as below 
in the various countries at these exchsmges : 

(1) 25*21i (France), price 1*47 francs. 

(2) 20*40| (Germany), price 2*15 marks. 

(3) 12-15| (Holland), price 1-63 florins. 

(4) 118-45 (Austria), price 2*31^ florins. 

(5) 50| (Lisbon), price 0*513 mark. 

(6) 42J (Spain), price 1-27 pesetas. 

(7) 26-28 (Italy), price 1-91^ liras. 

(8) 25-31 (Belgium), 2*13 francs. 

(9) 25-36 (Switzerland), 3-lOi francs. 
(10) 25-76 (Bulgaria), 1-52J lei. 

Note. For the rates of exchange in general the quotation is per 
£1, but if necessary the country indicated must be consulted in the 
Chapters on Exchanges. 

9. Equivalent Prices with Foreig^n Rates by 
means of Fixed Numbers. 

The rules given here may be used in the case of all 
countries giving a rate to London and using the Metric 
System. 

A. 1. Price pe?' lb, given price per kilo. 

Fixed number for kilos, to lbs. = 108-8622366. 
Multiply number by foreign price and divide by 
rate of exchange. Answer is in pence. 

2. Price per cwt. given price per kilo. 

Fixed number for kilos, to cwts. = 10160475. 
Multiply number by foreign price and divide by 
rate of exchange. Answer is in shillings. 

8. Price per gallon given price per litre. 

Fixed number for litres to galls. = 1090-429913. 
Multiply number by foreign price and divide by 
rate of exchange. Answer is in pence. 
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4. Price per qimrter given price per hectoL 

Fixed number for hectols. to qrs. = 58'1 562620. 
Multiply number by foreign price and divide by 
rate of exchange. Answer is in shillings. 

5. Price per yd, given price per metre. 

Fixed number for metres to yds. = 219-4520353. 
Multiply number by foreign price and divide by 
rate of exchange. Answer is in pence. 

The methods of approximation apply — especially 
the methods of prediction (§ vi). 

Multiples (1 — 9) may be constructed for each of the 
five fixed numbers. 

B. 1. Price per kilo, given price per lb. 

Fixed number for lbs. to kilos. = 00918592187. 

Multiply price in pence by rate of exchange and 
the product by the fixed number. Answer is in foreign 
units of rate. . 

2. Price per kilo, given price per cwt. 

Fixed number for cwts. to kilos. = '0009842059. 

Multiply price in shillings by rate of exchange and 
the product by the fixed number. Answer is in foreign 
units of rate. 

3. Price per litre given price per gallon. 

Fixed number for galls, to litres = '000917069486. 

Multiply price in pence by rate of exchange and 
the product by the fixed number. Answer is in foreign 
units of rate. 

4. Price per hectol, given price per Imp. qr. 

Fixed number for qrs. to hectols. = '0171950529. 

Multiply price in shillings by rate of exchange and 
the product by the fixed number. Answer is in foreign 
units of rate. 
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5. Price per vietre given price per yd. 

Fixed number for yds. to metres = 0045568044. 

Multiply price in pence by rate of exchange and 
the product by the fixed number. Answer is in foreign 
units of rate. 

The methods of prediction (§ vi) apply and multiples 
of the fixed numbers may be constructed. 

Example 1. Price per kilo. =1*72 francs. Bate=25*21, 

108-8622366 2,6/2,1 | 187 2 4 | 7-42 
2 71 10 7 

108 86 6 

76 20 7 

2 18 
ig7.24 Price per lb. = 7^^/. 

Example 2. Price per Imp. qr. =:37«. 9rf. Rate = 20 '40. 

20-40 -0171950629 

37|_ 018 77 

754 -86 12037 

15-30 1203 

770-10 2 



13-242 
Price per hectol. = 13-25 marks. 

The modifications for a pfund (^ kilo.) are easily 
made. 



10. Equivalent Prices with Sterling Rates 
by means of Fixed Numbers. 

The rules here given may be used in the case of all 
countries receiving a rate from London and using the 
Metric System. 

A. 1. Price per lb, given price per kilo. 

Fixed number for kilos, to lbs. = '4535926525. 
Multiply price by rate in pence and the product by 
the fixed number. Answer is in pence. 
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2. Price per cwt given price per kilo. 

Fixed number for kilos, to cwts. = 4*2335314. 
Multiply price by rate in pence and the product by 
the fixed number. Answer is in shillings. 

3. Price per gallon given price per litre. 

Fixed number for litres to gallons = 4*54345797. 
Multiply price by rate in pence and the product b}' 
the fixed number. Answer is in pence. 

4. Price per qr. given price per hectol. 

Fixed number for hectols. to qrs. = -2423177583. 
Multiply price by rate in pence and the product by 
the fixed number. Answer is in shillings. 

5. Price per yd. given price per metre. 

Fixed number for metres to yds. = 9143834807. 
Multiply price by rate in pence and the product by 
the fixed number. Answer is in pence. 

The methods of prediction (§ vi) apply and multiples 
of the fixed numbers may be constructed. 

B. 1. Price per kilo, given price per lb. 

Fixed number for lbs. to kilos. = 2204621 249. 
Multiply number by price in pence and divide by 
rate of exchange. Answer is in foreign units of rate. 

2. Price per kilo, given price per cwt. 

Fixed number for cwta to kilos. = '2362094. 
Multiply number by price in shillings and divide by 
rate of exchange. Answer is in foreign units of rate. 

3. Price per litre given price per gallon. 

Fixed number for galls, to litres = '2200966768. 
Multiply number by price in pence and divide by 
rate of exchange. Answer is in foreign units of rate. 
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4. Price per hectoL given price per Imp. qr. 

Fixed number for qrs. to hectols. = 4'1268127. 
Multiply number by price in shillings and divide by 
rate of exchange. Answer is in foreign units of rate. 

5. Price per inetre given price per yd. 

Fixed number for yds. to metres = 1 093633050. 
Multiply number by price in pence and divide by 
rate of exchange. Answer is in foreign units of rate. 

The methods of approximation apply — especially 
the methods of prediction (§ vi). 

The multiples of the fixed numbers may be con- 
structed. 

Example 1. Price per metre = 1*61 pesetas at 43|d. (Spain). 

1*61 pes. = -322 piastre. 13-88625 

•322 X 43i = 966 88419 

1288 124 97 

tOi 1 39 

18-886^ 65 

4 

Price per yd. = 12-706 = 12|rf. 

Example 2. Price per cwt. =17«. lOd. Bate=45J<2. (Lisbon). 

•2362092x171 = 2-362092 46-2,6 | 4-21239 74 | -0930 

1-6534644 ' 1398 

•196841 



4-2123974 
.-. Price per kilo. =93 reis. 



40 



In the case of Spain the rate is quoted in pence per 
piastre. 1 piastre = 5 pesetas. 

The modifications for this and the half-kilo, are 
easily made. 

The Portuguese milreis is divided into 1000 reis — 
thus one more place is necessary than with other foreign 
moneys. 

Note. The Fixed Numbers are simply the invariable part of the 
work ready done in each case. They are obtained from the eqni- 
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yalents of the various units in a manner which is similar in all the 
oases, one example will therefore suffice. 

9 B. 1 lbs. to kilos = -00918592187. 

1 kUo = 2-204621249 lbs., .-. if 1 lb. costs Id., 1 kilo will cost 
2-204621249 pence. The value in £ is thus -00918592187 (2*204621249 
-r-240) and the rule follows at once. Multiply £-00918592187 by 
price in pence and then by rate of exchange to convert the product 
in £ to the foreign price. 

A most valuable exercise for the Student would be to determine 
some of the remaining Fixed Numbers with due regard to the rules 
to which they are attached. 



EXAMPLES. 

1. Find price per cwt. given price per kilo, and rate of 
exchange. 

(1) 1-23 m. at 20-40. (2) 3-17 fl. at 11-95^. 

(3) 1-72^ fl. at 118-20. (4) 317^ pesetas at 49|. 

(5) 0-895 m. at 52 /y. (6) 1 rup. 12 annas at 17. /v.. 

2. Find price per kilo, given price per lb. 

(1) l«.2|d at 25-17^. (2) l\{fsd, at 20-37^. 

(3) 2^. llld. at 18-43. (4) Is. 9|</. at 42f (Spain j. 

(5) 28. 3f^. at 51 f^ (Portugal). 

(6) 28. \^. at 13| (Brazil). 

3. Find price per litre given price per gallon. 

(1) bs. l\d. at 26-18 (Italy). 

(2) \0s. 9d at 25-27 (Switzerland). 

(3) 6«. b^d. at 47J (Spain). 

(4) As. 6|d at 62§ (Lisbon). 

4. Find price per qmirter given price per hectol. 

(1) 10-27 m. at 20-38. (2) 13-60 fl. (Dutch) at 12-15]^. 

(3) 13-25 pesetas at 49]. (4) 1-378 milr. at 51f\. 

5. Find price per metre given price per yd. 

(1) Vis. 9^0?. at 25-19. (2) 5^. I^d. at 47| (Lisbon). 

(3) 7|c?. at 20-36^. (4) Is. Q%d. at 23^ (Russia). 

6. Find price per yd. given price per metre. 

(1) 10-.35 m. at 20-4U. (2) 2-350 milr. at 50^^. 

• (3) 0-8U fr. at 2r>-20f. (4) 1-13 fl. at 12-05 (Am.st.). 



J. 8 



SECTION V. 

PROPORTION AND PERCBNTAGES. 

Proportion. 

1. The Principle of Proportion^ or in other, words 
the Comparison of Ratios, underlies the vast majority 
of commercial calculations, but very rarely indeed does 
the statement of the question appear in a direct form 
such as a rule of three sum in ordinary text-books. In 
fact the usual proportion is " if 1 thing costs so much 
what will a given quantity cost ?" and not "if 27 things 
cost so much what will the quantity cost ?" 

None the less however is the principle of proportion 
involved, and the essential nature of such calculations 
cannot be too carefully remembered however much dis- 
guised the forms in which it occurs. 

It should also be noticed that the principle of 
Cancellation is of the utmost importance iu reducing 
labour. 

Proportional parts, percentages, and some calcula- 
tions in interest, together with questions of mixtures 
etc., involve the principle most plainly, but the shortest 
methods of solution even of these dispenses with the 
rule of three or the reduction to unity forms — both 
these forms being too cumbrous for actual work where 
time is valuable. 

We give an example of proportion to show the value 
of cancellation in reducing labour and also to show the 



Days. 






Mowers. 


% 


^ 


Hours. 




-1^ 


Fields. 
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Length. 
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Batio. 
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clearest method of stating all problems of proportion, 
but it must be clearly understood that no such example 
ever occurs in real business. 

The form of solution entirely does away with such 
artificial distinctions as rule of three direct, rule of 
three inverse, simple or double rule of three. 

Example. If 10 mowers in 18 days of 10 hours 
can cut 15 fields 125 ft. long by 72 ft. broad, in how 
many days of 12 hours can 36 mowers cut 20 fields 
75 ft. long by 108 ft. broad, supposing the second set of 
mowers work \ harder than the first set ? 

IS" Bequired term. 

1/^ % Less time with 36 than with 10. 

M^ % Fewer days of 12 hours than of 10. 

j^O" ^ More time to cut 20 fields than 15. 

Vef B Less time to cut a length of 75 than of 125. 

108- More time to cut a length of 108 than of 72. 
4 

Alls, = 4: days. 

This is the form for examination purposes. 

For rapid working a horizontal line may he used. 

18 X 10 X 10 X 20 X 75 X 108 X 4 

36x12x15x125x72x5 -^^y^' 



Proportional Parts. 

2. Many questions of division of profits, proportion 
of losses, shares in property or in dividends arising from 
joint ownership are best done by the Theory of Pro- 
portional Parts, 

There are two fundamental cases : — 

1°. To divide a number or quantity into parts 
proportional to certain integral numbers. 

Add the integers and place each upon this sum to 
form fractions. 

Multiply the given number or quantity by each of 
these fi:uctions in succession. 

The answers will be the parts required. 

8—2 
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2°. To divide a number or quantity into parts 
proportional to certain fractions (vulgar or decimal). 

(a) Add the fractions. 

Place each fraction upon this sum-fraction and 
simplify. 

Multiply the given number or quantity by each of 
these simplified fractions. 

(6) Reduce the fractions to l.cm. 

Add numerators — place each numerator upon this 
sum to form fractions. 

Multiply the given quantity by each fraction in 
succession as in 1. 

Example 1. Divide £10000 amoug A, B, C in ratio of 4, 6, 8. 

£20000 
4 + 6 + 8=18. I of £10000 = *-f^^^ = £2222-2222 = £2222. 48. 6Jd. 

•7 

i of £10000 = — = £3333-3333 = £3333. 6«. Sd. 
i of £10000 = ?^^29 = £4444-4444 = £4444. Ss. lOJd. 

•7 

Example 2. Divide £963. 17«. 4Jd. in proportion of f , ^, |. 
■^^^ H*. IM. -M- X £963-8677083 etc. 

The chief cases of proportional parts which arise are 

(1) Mixtures of all kinds, including alloys. 

(2) Percentages not involving time, such as com- 
missions on sales, broker's charges, reductions for cash 
payment, profit and loss, bankruptcy. 

(3) Percentages involving time, such as interest, 
discount on bills. 

(4) Partnership with and without time. 

Mixtures. 

3. Diluting Spirits, Wines, etc. without raising 
the price. 

A. To find how many gallons of plain water, sweet 
water, or inferior spirit at given price must be added 
to 1 gallon of another spirit at given price to realise a 
given profit when mixture is sold at original price. 
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Divide profit by difference of prices — answer is no. 
of gallons to be added. 

To find profit per gallon of the mixture. 

Divide profit by whole no. of gallons mixed. 

In the case of plain water of course the price is 
nothing. 

Example. How much sweet water at 9d!. per gall, must be added 
to a gallon of whisky at 12s. 66{. to produce a profit of 3s.? 

Answer, 3 -h 12^ - i=3 4- 11| = 12-f-47=i^ gallon. 

(a) Conversely. To find the profit arising fi-om 
adding a certain number of gallons of plain water, 
sweet water, or inferior spirit at given price to 1 gallon 
of another spirit at given price when mixture is sold at 
this original price. 

Multiply the number of gallons added by difference 
of prices. 

Example 1. Profit from adding 10 gallons of plain water to 1 
gallon of whisky at 10s. M. Answer, 10 x 10s. 6d. = £5. 5s. Od. 

Example 2. Profit from adding poor brandy (8 gallons) at Is. ^d. 
to 1 gallon at 15s. M. Answer. 8 x (15s. 6<i. - Is. 6c?.) = £5. 128. Od. 

B. To find how many gallons of plain water, sweet 
water, or inferior spirit at given price must be added to 
1 gallon of another spirit at given price to realise a 
given profit per gallon of the mixture when mixture is 
sold at original price. 

Divide given profit per gallon by difference of prices 
less profit. 

To find total profit. 

Multiply profit per gallon of mixture by whole no. 
of gallons mixed. 

Example. How much sweet water at IQd. per gallon must be 
added to a gallon of spirit at 12s. 6(2. that profit per gallon may be 
2s. U. ? 

Answer. 2s.6<f.-r-(12i - f - 2i)=2J-r-9i = f x j\=j\ gaU- 
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(b) Conversely. To find the profit per gallon of 
the mixture arising from adding a certain no. of gallons 
of plain water, sweet water, or inferior spirit at given 
price to 1 gallon of another spirit at given price when 
mixture is sold at this original price. 

Multiply difference of prices by the no. of gallons 
added -^ total number of gallons in mixture. 

Example. Profit per gallon of mixture from adding 8 gallons of 
plain water to 1 gallon of spirit at 138. 6<2. 138. 6(1. x f =-V- >( f = 1^8. 

The principle underlying these two methods is "that 
any number of measures of diluting liquid added to one 
measure of original liquid gives a profit of so many 
measures of original liquid less the cost of the diluting 
measures, if the mixture be sold at the price of the 
original liquid." 

Thus if 8 gallons' of water be added to 1 gallon of 
wine, the profit is 8 gallons of wine, when mixture is 
sold at the price of the wine. 

And similarly, if 6 pints of sweet water be added to 
1 pint of brandy, the profit will be 6 pints of brandy 
less the cost of the sugar, when the mixture is sold at 
the price of the brandy. 

The methods adopted here may be employed in 
blending teas or mixing chicory with coffee, but usually 
the methods following are better adapted, except in the 
cases where one of the ingredients is of little cost, as in 
the cases of plain or sweet water above. 

It is also to be remarked that the methods following 
apply equally to liquids and dry mixtures, whether 
weighed or measured. 

4. Mixtures of all kinds. 

A. To find price of a mixture — ^given measures 
(weights) and prices of ingredients. 

Multiply each measure (weight) by its price. 
Add and divide by sum of the measures (weights). 
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Example. 16 lbs. of coffee at 9J(2., 6 at l8. 2d., 8 at 1^. 3^/. are 
mixed. 

16x9S+6xU + 8xl6 166+84+120 ,., iow*...ik 
Answer. * ^ = ^ = W-.= 12rf. per lb. 

B. To find proportions of ingredients of given 
prices so that mixture may bear given price. 

(1) For two ingredients. 

-, , . one price -- mixed price . . ^. , 

Ratio = — ; — T — : it: — - — • (A particular 

mixed price ~ other price ^ 

case of linkages.) 

(2) For more than two ingredients. 

Use the method of linkages explained below. 
This method is based upon the principles of inde- 
terminate equations. 

In general the answers are more than one. 

The Method of Linkages. 

Write prices in a column in descending or ascending 
order of magnitude. 

Leave a space for the insertion of the given mixture 
price but place this for distinctness a little to the left 
of the column. 

Link each number above the space with each number 
below — these links determine the number of the various 
solutions possible — the number being the ways in which 
we can choose the links so as to use all the prices at 
one time. 

For 3<ny set of links chosen as a solution — find 
difference of each price and mixed price and place this 
difference opposite the price to which each price is 
linked. 

The column thus formed gives the proportions. 

In the cases where more than one link runs from 
any price it will have two or more differences opposite 
it — the sum of these gives the proportion-figure — this 
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happens when there is an odd number of ingredients or 
when the number of prices above the space is not the 
same as the number below. 

Example 1. Spirits at 12«. per gallon are to be mixed with sweet 
water at 9<2. per gallon so as to reduce the price to 10«. — find the 
proportions. 

10*<. ) Proportion 37 : 8. 

J«./2 

Example 2. Teas at bx., 4«. 2d.^ 3«. 6d., 2«. 4^. are to be mixed so 
as to bear a price of 38. 9(2. 

60.17 3 .-. 17at5«. =8o«. 3 at 6«. =16«. 

(50 ft 3 17 3at4g.2d. = 128.6d. 17 at 4^. 2<f . = 70«. lOd. 

45 K I or or 

^427 6 16 5 at 3«. 6d. = 17«. 6(f. 16 at 3«. 6d. = 52«. 6d. 

28' 15 5 l:5_a't^- 4^-^ 36«. 5 at 2g.4<!. = llg.8d. 

40 at 16087 40 at 160«. 

1 at 38. M, 1 at 38. 9d. 

Example 3. Whiskies at 258., 228., 208., 188., 108. per gallon are 
mixed to sell at 168. 

25 5 •. 6 at 268. = 1258. 

22 A 6 5 at 228. = 1108. 

20 A 6 6 at 208. = 1008. 

18 1 '5 6 at 188.= 908. 

lO'^ 10 + 7 + 6 + 3 26^at 108. =2508. 

46at6758.~ 
1 at 168. 

Example 4. Coffees at 28., l8. 10/f., l8. 8d., l8. 4(f., l8. are mixed 
to sell at l8. 6d. 

6 6 2 2 2 6 Take(4)e.g. 

6 2 6 2 6 2 2 at 28. =48. 

2 6 6 6 2 2 2at l8.10d. = 38.8d. 
18 

"16^ 2 4 6 6 + 4 6 + 2 4 + 2 6atl8.8d. =108. 

^12 6 + 4 6 + 2 4 + 2 2 4 6 10 at Is. 4d. =138. 4d. 

(1) (2) (3) (4) (6) (6) 2atl8. =28. 

22 at 338. 
1 at l8. 6<2. 

C. When some of the ingredients of given prices 
are limited in quantity — to find quantities of the re- 
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maining ingredients of given prices to join with the 
fixed quantities so that whole mixture may have given 
price. 

(1) If one ingredient is limited. 
Use linkages and then proportion. 

(2) If more than one ingredient is limited. 
Convert the given limited ingredients into a mixture 

of given weight and price by the method of A. 

Then for this and the remaining quantities use 
linkages and finally proportion. 



Example 1. 8 lbs. tea at 4^. 2d., others at d«. 6<{., 28. M., to mix 
nt 38. 

8 lbs. at 4s. 2t2. =33«. ^d. 
8 lbs. at 38.6<2. = 288. 



36 



8 
8 



28/ 20 20 lbs. at 28. U. = 46«. 8d. 




361bs. atl088. 
1 lb. at 3«. 

Example 2, 4 lbs. coffee at Is.lOd., 6 lbs. at l8.4d., — others at 
Is. 8d. , 1«. M. J to mix at Is. 6d. 



4 X 1«. lOd. + 6 X 1«. 4d. _ 16«. 4d. 

____ 



= Is. 6-4J. = ISfd. 



17 




10 

2 2 10 10 at Is. 8d. = 16ir. Sd. 

2 * . H or 4 . 6 i.e. 4 at 1«. 10d. = 7«.4d. 

6 at Is. 4d, = 88. 
4f 4? 22 22 at 1«. 3d. =27«.6rf. 



42 at 598. Qd. 
1 at Is. 5(2. 

D. Given prices of ingredients to find quantities 
to form a given weight of mixture at given price. 
Use linkages and then proportion. 

Example. Currants at Is., 10(2., 6<2., 4(2. — 240 lbs. at 8(2. required. 

2 ^ of 240=80 at Is. =960(2. 
4 i», of 240=40 at 10(2. =400(2. 

4 ^ of 240 = 40 at 6(2. = 240(2. 
2 A of 240= 80 at 4(2. =320(2 . 

240 lbs. at 1920(2. 
1 lb. at 8(2. 
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The proportions and price of any mixture being 
thus determined the retailer has only to increase the 
price per measure or weight by the profit he thinks fair 
to get the selling price of the mixtut^ — the profit being 
a percentage or otherwise as the retailer thinks right. 



Alcohol Strengths. 

5. Proof Spirit is that which weighs |f of an 
equal measure of water — both being at 51° F. 

By volume or measure it contains 57*06 p.c. of pure 
alcohol — at 60° F. its specific gravity is '920. 

The terms proof, over proof (o.p.), under proof (u.p.) 
are used to indicate alcoholic values. 

Proof = 1. The o.p. strengths are added to, the u.p. 
strengths are taken from this as decimals. 25 o.p. =1*25. 
20 u.p. = -80. 

In mixtures the rules are derived from simultaneous 
equations or indeterminate equations as in the case of 
ordinary ingredients. 

Use the method of linkages and (if necessary) then 
proportion. 

Example 1. To mix two spirits, one 20 o.p., the other 10 n.p., so 
as to result in a mixture 5 o.p. 

1'20\*16. /. Proportions are 1 to 1. 
105 ) Proof. 1 gallon at 20 o.p. = 1*20 proof galls. 

0-90/ -15. 1 gallon at 10 u.p. = -90 proof galls. 

= 2*10 proof galls. 

= 2 galls. 5 o.p. 

Example 2. How many gallons at 6 u.p. are required to reduce 
24 gallons 60 o.p. to 5 o.p. f 

1*60\ '11. Proportions 1 to 5. .*. necessary quantity is 
I'Oo ) 5 X 24= 120 gallons. 

94/ -55. Proof. 24 gallons at 60 o.p. = 38-40 galls, proof. 

120 gallons at 6 u.p. = 112-80 galls, proof. 

= 151-20 galls, proof. 
= 144 galls. 5 o.p. 
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Example 3. With spirit 25 o.p. how much water must be mixed 
to make a mixture 10 u.p.? 

l-25\ -90. Proportions 18 to 7. 
•90 I Proof. 18 galls. 26 o.p. = 22*6 galls, proof. 

•00/ -35. 7 galls, water = galls, proof. 

= 22*5 galls, proof. 
= 25 galls. 10 u.p. 

Example 4. What is strength of a mixture of 9 galls. 25 o.p. and 
7 galls. 16 n.p. spirit? 

9xl-25 + 7x*84 11-25 + 6-88 17*13 ^ ^„ . 

16 = 16 = ^6- = ^*^^- ^n.. 7o.p. 

Alloys. 

6. In Goldsmiths' and Silversmiths' work, according 
to law, the oz. Troy and decimals of the oz. are only 
to be employed, and fineness is to be reckoned in 
millifemes (thousandths). 

The old way of estimating the fineness of gold was 
by carats — 18 carats out of 24 being the standard. 

The old way of estimating the fineness of silver 
was by ozs. and dwts. 

These methods are still employed, the weights being 
expressed in ozs. and grains. 

Millifemes are increasingly used, as their simplicity 
and convenience are appreciated. 

The rules for Alloys are particular cases of mixtures. 
They may be formally stated thus : — 

r. To find the proportions of two metals of differing 
fineness to produce when mixed an intermediate fine- 
ness. 

Divide difference of higher and required fineness by 
diflference of required and lower fineness. 

For more than two metals use linkages. 

2°. To make a compound of given weight and 
fineness. 

Find proportions of the metals by V or linkages. 
Then use proportion to find the weights required. 
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If the total weight required is given we can find 
the weight of each metal necessary. 

If the weight of one metal is given we can find the 
weights of the others and thus the total weight. 

Example, Mix golds 900 and 925 fine so as to make 625 ozs. 
916 fine. 

Ratio = no^'n?^ = V- •*• H of 626 = 400 ozs., /^ of 625 = 226 ozs. 
926 - 916 



EXAMPLES. 

1. How much plain water must be added to 1 gallon of 
spirit or wine 

(1) at 12«. to make a profit of 3«. Qd, or a profit per gallon 
of 3rf. ] 

(2) at 11«. 9(i. to make a profit of 2«. 3^?. or a profit per 
gallon of 1». 6rf. ? 

(3) at 10«. to make a profit of 5«. or a profit per gallon 
of 3«. ? 

(4) at 15«. Qd. to make a profit of 7«. 3c?. or a profit per 
gallon of 9o?. 1 

(6) at \\8. 6d. to make a profit of 4s. 2d. or a profit per 
gallon of 9d, ? 

2. How much sweet water at 9c?. per gallon must be added 
to 1 gallon of spirit 

(1) at 13«. 9fl?. to make a profit of 2«. or a profit per gallon 
of 6d. ? 

(2) at lOs. 3d. to make a profit of 3«. *7d. or a profit per 
gallon of 1*. Id. ? 

(3) at 12s. 6d. to make a profit of 6s. 6d. or a profit per 
gallon of 2s. 3d ? 

3. Find profit from mixing (1) 9 gallons of water, (2) 13 
gallons of inferior spirit at Is. 2d., (3) 12 gallons of sweet water 
at Sd.y with 1 gallon of wines at lbs. 4d., ISs. *7d.y I2s. 9d., 17«. 8d., 
lls.ed, 

4. Find price of following mixtures 

(1) cofiees 17 lbs. at lOjc?., 13 at Is. 3^d. 

(2) teas 12 lbs. at 2s.4d.y 6 at 3s.1d., 11 at 4s.ld,, 16 at Ss. 

(3) spirits 10 galls, at Us. 9d, 12 at lOs. 3d., 18 at 98. 6d. 
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5. Find proportions of these mixtures to seU at the given 
prices 

(1) spirits at \Os,Qd,y 13«. 5(/., 12«. 9c^., 14«. 20?., 15«., to 
sell at 13«. 

(2) teas at Zs. 6d.y 2s. 2d., Is. Sd., 6s., 4s. 2d., to sell at 

2s. ed. 

(3) coffees at lOd., 11^., Is. Id., Is. 4c?., Is.Sd., 2s., to sell 
at Is. 6d. 

(4) currants at 3^., 5o?., 7^., Is. 2d., Is. S^d., to sell at Is. 

(5) teas at 2s. 10a., 3s. Id., 2s., to sell at 2s. 9d. 

6. (1) 10 lbs. of coffee at Is. 6d. are mixed with coffees at Is., 
Is. Id., \s. 3d. to sell at Is. 5d., find quantities. 

(2) 6 lbs. of tea at 3s. and 5 at 2s. 9d. with other teas at 
2s. 6d., 3s. bd., As. to sell at 3s. 2d., find quantities. 

(3) 348 lbs. of currants at 10c?. are to be mixed from 
currants at 4^c?., 7c?., 11^., \s. 2d., find quantities. 

(4) 100 gallons of beer at 2s. are to be mixed from beers 
at \s. 5c?., 28. 3d., \s. 7d., 2s. Id., find quantities. 

(5) 4 lbs. of coffee at 2s., and 10 at Is. lid. are mixed with 
coffees at lOo?., Is. Id., Is. bd. to sell at Is. 6d., find quantities. 

7. Find strength of these spirit mixtures 

(1) 7 galls. 10 o.p. with 8 galls. 16 u.p. 

(2) 13 galls. 6 o.p., 10 galls. 3 o.p., 16 galls. 5 u.p. 

8. How many gallons (1) of 8 o.p., (2) of 6 u.p., (3) of 16 o.p., 
(4) of 16 u.p., must be mixed with (1) 10 galls. 5 u.p. to bring 
mixture to proof, (2) 12 galls. 5 o.p. to bring mixture to 1 o.p., 
(3) 8 galls. 10 u.p. to bring mixture to 5 u.p., (4) 16 galls. 8 o.p. 
to bring mixture to 5 o.p. ? 

9. Mix the following metals to produce alloys of the given 
fineness 

(1) golds 10 and 15 carats fine to give 20 ozs. 12 carats fine. 

(2) silvers 312 and 401 grains fine to produce 150 ozs. 
350 grains fine. 

(3) gold 886 fine and silver 520 fine to produce alloy 
840 fine. 

(4) bronzes 845 and 896 fine to give 100 ozs. 870 fine. 

(5) copper 512, tin 603, zinc 651 fine to give coins 600 fine. 

10. (1) We have 15 ozs. of gold 17 carats fine, and a large 
quantity of gold at 9 carats fine and gold 12 carats &ae. Find 
total weight of gold made from these 15 carats fine. 

(2) Convert 18 carat<^ and 11 ozs. 2 dwts. fineness into 
milli^mes. 

(3) Express the parts of our bronze coins .VJ copper, 4 p.c. 
tin, 1 p.c. zinc in milli^mes. 
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Percentages. 

7. Percentages are in reality cases of proportion 
or proportional parts. 

One hundred is taken as the basis of calculation. 

So much per cent, implies so much out of every 100. 

This is technically expressed by the word "Per- 
centage" or the phrase "Rate per cent." (7o pc) 

The use of percentages covers the whole range of 
commercial and scientific operations. 

They may be calculated with or without regard to 
time. 

(1) Percentages with regard to time. 

Interest. 

Bill discounting. 

Partnership (compound). 

(2) Percentages without regard to time. 

Commissions on sales. 

Broker's charges. 

Discounts for cash. 

Profit and loss. 

Bankruptcy. 

Population questions. 

Death rate. 

Dividends. 

Partnership (simple). 

Insurance (fire, life, marine). 

Taxes. 

Duties. 

To the second class is the term more usually applied. 

The brokerage on foreign bills is usually 1 per 
mille — to reckon by a thousand involves exactly the 
same principle as a percentage. 
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Methods of Calculating Percentages. 

(1) Decimalise the amount, moving the point two 

places to the left. 
Decimalise the fractional part of the rate. 
Multiply by the method of approximation. 

(2) Decimalise the amount, moving the point two 

places to the left. 
Aliquotise the fractional part of the rate. 
Use the rate in this form to obtain the 

percentage. 

(3) Decimalise the amount without moving the 

point. 
Aliquotise the whole rate to 100 as base. 
Use the rate in this form to obtain the 

percentage. 



Example 1. 3^ p.c. on £312. 8«. 54^. 
3^ = 3—28 (Aliquots). 



312421 
8^ 

9-3726 

1-6621 

•1963 



Example 2. 1^ P*c. on £634. I60. 7|i2. 
1^ = 1—424 (aliquots). 



£11130 (2«. lid,), 

5-34782 
1-33696 

•66847 

•16712 



Example 3. 4f p.c. on £67. 18«. ^d. 



£7-520 (10«. bd.), 

-57926 
64 



23170 
3475 



Example 4. 36 p.c. on £106. 14«. ll^d. 
^=0—5225 (fjiquots). 



£2-6646 (ISs.S^d.). 
105^746875 



21-149376 
10-574687 

6-287344 

1-057469 

£38-168 '{3s Aid,). 



^ 
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EXAMPLES, 

1- 3^ff» 2Mi 4J, 3|, \\\ p.c. on £671. 6«. D^c^. 

2. 4^, H, If, 3^^, 7J p.c. on £861. 9«. lie?. 

3. lii 2JI, 3ff, 6 J, 8t p.c. on £1000. 0«. Oc/. 

4. 3i, 4|, If, 3f , 5| p.c. on £712. 13«. 5^0?. 

5. Hcy S]Sy» 8J1, 5i^, 9^ p.c. on £963. 7«. 8|</. 

6. Cash discounts on £6000, £712. 18«. lOrf., £856. 15«. 1^, 
at 3^, IJ, 2f p.c. 

7. Dividends on £20000, £7000, £900 stock at 3,^ p.c. 

8. Dividends on 30 £60 shares, 26 £10 shares at 2^ p.c. 

9. Brokerages on £766. 18«. b\d. at ^^ p.c., 3| p.c. 

10. Commissions of 2 J, 3, 3 J, 6 p.c. on sales to amount of 
£896. 16*. 9d. 

Partnership. 

8. Partnership is the association of two or more 
persons for business purposes under an agreement to 
share the profits and losses according to the capital 
subscribed by each and the time it is employed. 

Such a partnership is often termed B,firm, 

The capital of the firm is the joint stock (money or 
property) belonging to the firm and used in the business. 

The Ojssets of the firm are the moneys or property 
owing to it, the capital invested in it together with the 
property and stock belonging to it (valued in accordance 
with stated rules). 

The liabilities of the firm are its debts. 

The net capital is the excess of assets over liabilities. 

To find each partner's share of the profit or loss. 

1°. When the times are equal (simple partnership 
or fellowship). 

(1) Multiply the whole profit or loss by the ratio 
of each man^s capital to the whole. 

(2) Find rate p.c. gained or lost and multiply each 
man's capital by this rate. 
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The proportion of a bankrupt's assets received by 
each creditor is determined by these rules. 

Dividends on stocks and shares are calculated by 
the second rule. 

¥. When the times are unequal (compound part- 
nership). 

Multiply each man's capital by the time it is em- 
ployed. 

Add the products. 

Multiply the whole profit or loss by the ratio of each 
product to the sum of the products. 

Example 1. A and B invest £7000 and £10000 respectively in a 
business. The year's profit averages £950. What proportion should 
go to each ? 

£7000+ 10000= £17000. ^^=^^ of 960=£iJff «^=£391. Ss. ejd. 

^iU= if of 960 = £^tfe = £658. 17s. 5|d. 

Example 2. A starts a business with £1000. B joins him in 
3 months with £800. C enters the firm 2 months after B with £500. 
What share should each have of a yearly profit of £360 ? 

£1000 X 12 = 12000 A'B share Hf of ^360. 

800 X 9= 7200 5's share ^ of £360. 

500 X 7= 3500 G's share ^ of £360. 

22700 

Example 3. A invests £3500 on May 6. B £2000 on June 14. 
C £5000 on Nov. 8. The declared profit is £1856 for the year. What 
will each get ? 

£3500 X 239 + £2000 x 200 + £5000 x 53 =:: 

700000 

105000 

31500 

£836500 + £400000 + £265000 = £1501500. 

.-. A gets 3^^«^ of £1856, B ^^ of £1856, G ^i^^ of £1856. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. A and B invest in business £6000, £8000 ; find yearly 
incomes of each from net profits of £865. 13«. 6d., £912. 17«. 4d.. 
£1015. 8*. 6id, 

2. A starts a business with £8000 ; B joins him in 5 months 
with £7000 ; G comes in with £6000 2 months after B ; divide a 
profit on year of £1156, 

J. 9 
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3. A begins on Feb. 1 with £4500 ; B joins him on May 5 
with £7000; divide the year's profit of £956. 17«. 8rf. 

4. A bankrupt fails with assets £312. 16«. \0d, ; he owes 
three creditors £256. 7«. 8rf., £300. bs. 6c?., £410. 8«. 9dL ; what 
will each get and what can he pay in the £ ? 

5. Find dividends at 4f , 6^, 6}, 7^, 3J on investments of 
£8000, £7500, £3120, £6515. 10«. 6^?., £8450. 

6. Ay By C enter into partnership with capital of £5000, 
£6000, £7000, find division of profits of £1952, £1864. 7«. 6^^., 
£2000. 

7. B invests in -4's business £2000 on May 1 ; C also invests 
on Jime 4 £1500; and D lends A on Sept. 5 £2500; the declared 
rate of profit is 4^ p.c. per annum, find ff&y C% D's returns. 

8. A firm borrows £6000 at 4 p.c. on May 16 ; the capital of 
the partners is respectively £30000, £50000, £70000; the profit 
foimd is £25000; find share of each after repaying loan with 
interest. 

9. A firm overdraws its account on May 7 by £2000 and on 
Jime 8 by £3000 more; its final profit is found to be £8000; 
what net dividend can be declared on a capital of £50000 after 
repaying the bank (6 p.c. int.), and what will be the share of the 
peutners of the profit if their capitals are in the ratio of 12 : 13 : 25 ? 

10. Three new partners are introduced into a firm on April 4, 
May 7, June 10; they each put into the business £5000; the net 
profit is declared at 12^ p.c. per annum; find the interest each 
receives. 

Purchase of Freehold Property. 

9. The four things of importance in purchasing 
Freeholds are the rent, the no, of years' purchase, the 
purchase money, and the rate p.c, of the rental on the 
money paid. The relations between them are these : — 

The purchase money = the rent x no. of years' 
purchase. 

1 lie rate p.c. = ^ = 7;^ -, -, . 

^ purchase money no. 01 years purchase 

my i* y X purchase money 100 

1 he no. of years purchase = 7 = - . — . 

•^ ^ rent rate p.c. 
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The chief questions are : — 

1°. To find the rate p.c. — given the rent and the 
purchase money, or the no. of years* purchase alone. 

^, , 100 X rent 100 

The rate p.c. = r = -^ , \ . 

^ purchase money no. of years purchase 

2°. To find the rent so that the purchase money 
may yield a given rate. 

^, rate x purchase money 

J. He reuu — T7\7\ * 

3°. To find the no. of years' purchase so as to realise 
a given rate. 

The no. of years' purchase = — — . 

Example 1. What rate is given by a rental of £64 on £1250 
purohase money? 

Rate=^m=fM=5Ap.c. 

Example 2. What must be rent so as to realise 10 p.c. on £856 ? 

Rent = ^^^ = £85-6 = £85. 12«. Od. 

Example 8. What must be no. of years' purchase to realise 
7 p.c? 

Time= ^^:=: 14f years. 

Example^, What must be rate on 8 years' purohase? 
Bate=J^=12ip.c. 



Find 

1. Rate given by rental of £32 on £650. 

2. Rate given by 13 years' purchase. 

3. Rate given by rental of £45 on £1860. 

4. Rate given by 12 years' purchase. 

5. Rent to realise 5 p.c. on £912 purchase. 

6. Rent to realise 7^ p.c. on £840 purchase. 



9—2 
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7. Rent to realise 5| p.c. on £648 purchase. 

8. Bent to realise 8^ p.c. on £725 purchase. 

9. No. of years' purchase to realise 8^ p.c. 
10. No. of years' purchase to realise 7Jf p.c. 

Taxes. 

10. An assessment is a specific sum charged on 
shares or property for specific purposes. 

A tax is an assessment on income or property to 
defray public expenses. 

Real estate is fixed property such as houses and 
lands. 

Personal estate is moveable property such as 
money, cattle, ships, furniture. 

1°. To decide on a rate or tax from the amount of 
rateable property and the money required. 

Divide the money required by the rateable value — 
this will give the rate per £. 

Example. A oorporation needs £28654 for public purposes — the 
rateable property is £262750. 

.-. rate required=^A%V x 20=^tfff =28. 3-207d. in the £. 

26275 I 57308 | 2*. 

67580 
13516 



81096 I S'207d. 
627^0 
19600 

2°. To find the amount of a tax on a given 
property. 

Multiply the valuation by the rate — using decimals 
or fractions of a £. 

Example, Tax is S8.4d. in £ — ^fiud tax on property valued at 
£785. 0«. Od. 

o», ta, - tx. ^ j^3Q.g33 ^^^^ Q^ J 
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EXAMPLES. 

1. Decide the rate necessary for £2564 on a rateable value 
of £10000. 

2. Decide the rate necessary for £10000 on a rateable value 
of £85650. 

3. Find assessment at ^d, in the £ on an income of £350 
with deduction of £120. 

4. Find inhabited house duty on rentals of £25, £30, £60, 
dB80 at 3g?., Ad.f 6d,, Sd. in the £ respectively. 

5. Find amount of rates at 48. 6g?. in the £ on the following 
values :— £351. ISs. 4c?., £96. lOs. 6d, £712. 18*. ^d,, £907. 11«. 
9fl?., £1000. 

Duties. 

11. Duties are taxes on the sale of goods. 

The Customs are duties on imports or exports. 

The Excise consists of duties on spirituous liquors 
and tobacco, and of licenses for their sale. 

An ad valorem duty is a certain percentage of the 
value. 

A specific duty is the duty on a fixed quantity 
(pound, gallon, etc.). 

The custom-house and excise officers collect the 
duties. 

A tariff is a schedule of duty-rates fixed by law. 

The gross weight or value is the entire weight of 
goods without allowance. 

The net weight or value is the weight as actually 
charged after deduction of all allowances. 

Questions on duties are mere cases of proportion or 
percentages. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. Find duty on £855 worth of goods at ^ p.c. 

2. Find duty on £10000 worth of goods at ^ p.c. 

3. Find duty on 3 tons of currants at ^d. per lb. 

4. Find duty on 7564 tons of iron at ^d. per lb. 

5. Find duty on 8570 gallons of spirit at 28. 6d. per gallon. 

6. Find duty on 27589 gallons of whisky at Is. lOd. per gallon. 
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Insurance. 

12. Inmirance is a contract of indemnity against 
loss or damages. 

Fire insurance is a contract of indemnity against 
loss by fire. 

Marine insurance is a contract of indemnity against 
loss of cargo or vessels. 

Life insurance is a contract to pay a certain sum in 
case of the death of the insured to his next-of-kin. 

The insurer or wnderwriter is the party who takes 
the risk. 

The contract is termed a policy. 

The premium is the sum paid for insurance. 

1°. To find the yearly premium for a desired in- 
surance. 

Multiply the amount by the rate. 

2°. To find the sum necessary to be insured to cover 
both property and premium. 

Divide the property-value by 1 minus — - . 

Example 1. To find yearly premium to insure goods for £350 at 
2s. %d. per £100. 

3 -50 X 2J«. = ^ 'gl? I = 7-876 = Is. lOJd. 

Example 2. To insure goods so as to cover premium and value 
£1260 at \ p.c. 

Amount= 1260-j-l - ^^=1260 x ly Jv= 1260 + 1-577 = 1261-677, 

.*. yearly premium =^ p.c. on 1261*577 = £1*577. 

EXAMPLES. 

Find 

1. Premiunat on £400 at J p.c. 

2. Premium on £650 at ^ p.c. 

3. Premium on £860 at 4^ per mille. 

4. Premium on £712. Vis. 8c?. at 2«. Ad. per £100. 
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5. Premium on £840 at ^ p.c. 

6. Amount to cover premium and £1200 at ^ p.c, also 
premium. 

7. Amount to cover premium and £1860 at 2«. M. per £100, 
also premium. 

8. Amount to cover premium and £7000 at 3«. 4d, per £100, 
also premium. 

9. Amount to cover premium and £6450 at JJ p.c, also 
premium. 

10. Amount to cover premium and £20000 at 5 p,c., also 
premimn. 

Profit and Loss and the Pricing of Goods. 

13. Questions in Profit and Loss are solved by the 
principles of proportion. 

Their solution involves the constant use of per- 
centages. 

The chief point to be observed in all questions of 
theory is to reckon on the cost price unless the selling 
price is specially involved. 

The Pricing of Goods is a very important branch 
of the subject. 

1**. To find gain or loss px.y given cost price and 
selling price. 

Multiply fifain or loss by — : -. — . 

^ "^ ° -^ cost price 

2°. To fiind selling price so as to gain a given p.c. 

Multiply cost price by ^^ — 2i_i , (1'06 if p.c. 

is 5.) 

3°. To mark goods so as to ensure a given p.c. 
profit after a given discount. 

(1) Find selling price so as to gain the given p.c. 

Multiply this by :r-p— ; -^, . 

100 — given discount 
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(2) Multiply cost price by rrp^ — —. ^' ' V — - . 

^ ^ ^^ ^ ^ 100 - given p.c. disct. 

Note. By discounting the selling price of an article a loss may be 
sustained without suspecting it — this arises from the fact that the 
profit is thus discounted as well as the original price. 

Ex, An article costs 5«. and is marked so as to realise 60 p.c. profit 
— but a discount on the selling price of 45 p.c. is allowed, is there 

a loss ? 

Selling price = 5«. + 1^ of 5«. = 5«. + 3«. = 8«. 

45 p.c. on 8«.=8'68. .*. actual selling price is 4*48., a loss of ff. 
on 58., i.e. 12 p.c. 

Example 1. Find gain p.c. by selling for lljd. what cost SjiZ. 
Hid. - 8id. = 2id. -^-^^W =^ = 28f p.c. 

Example 2. Find selling price of an article which cost 2», 9^(2. so 
as to gain 20 p.c. after deducting 10. 

W X 33-25d. = V X 33-25 ^ 33-25 + 11-083 =44 -333^. 

Example 3. Find selling price of article costing 38. 2\d, so as to 
gain 12 p.c. 

38-5d.x 1-12 = 38-5 

3-85 
-770 
43-120C?. 



EXAMPLES. 

1. Find gain or loss p.c. by selling article at ^^L. for 9fl?., 
TJd for Qd., lOJd for \s., 25«. for 30«., £15. 15«. for £20., 
£5. 17«. 4jd for £7. 10«. 

2. Find selling price of ai-ticle at lOJc?. so as to gain 5 p.c., 
\s. b^d. gain 7 p.c, 3«. 7c?. gain 10 p.c, 1«. 5£o?. gain 15 p.c, 
5«. ll^c?. gain 20 p.c, £3. bs. 9jc?. gain 24 p.c, £11. 10«. 6c?. 
gain 40 p.c 

3. Find selling price of articles at these prices to gain the 
given p.c. after deducting the given discounts. 

(1) 7£c?. 15 p.c 5 p.c (2) Is. 9Jc?. 10 p.c 5 p.c (3J 3*. lljc?. 
25 p.c 10 p.c (4) 5*. 6c?. 18 p.c. 5 p.c (5) 22«. \\\d. 12 p.c. 
5 p.c (6) lis. lOJrf. 20 p.c 7 p.c (7) £3. bs. 9c?. 40 p.c 25 p.c 
(8) £8. 8^. 60 p.c 20 p.c (9) £25. 7«. Qd. 15 p.c 2^ p.c (10) 
£30. 4«. Qd. 25 p.c 12i p.c 
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4°. To mark Goods bought by the dozen, score, 
gross, hundred, thousand, so as to gain a given p.c. 

( 1 ) Multiply cost price of dozen by 1 9nn * 

(2) Multiply cost price of score by ^ - * . 

(3) Multiply cost price of gross by 1 ^4.00 ' 

(4) Multiply cost price of 100 by T^TvT" * 

(5) Multiply cost price of 1000 by -^^l^^^?:^- . 

(6) Use Denomination-changes (for dozens s. as d., 
for score £ as s., for gross s. as d. twice) and multiply by 

100 + given p.c. 
160 ' 

This principle may be extended to any quantities 
convenient for such changes, e.g. for 12 score consider 
£ as d., for 80 dozen consider £ as f., etc. 



The chief Methods of Solution are these : — 

(1) Directly — multiplying cost price (e.g.) for dozens 
by 105 and dividing by 12, for score by '105 and di- 
viding by 2, for gross by 1*05 and dividing by 144, for 
hundreds by 'OlOS, for thousands by 00105. 

The methods of approximation apply — more par- 
ticularly the method adopted in compound interest for 
anv vear. 
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Example 1. Find selling price of each article in a dozen costing 
lis, 8^(2. so as to gain 6 p.c. 

212-26 106 

12-735 -12 



12 



224-985 

104 
89 
68 
105 



18-749 nearly. 
18-76 = l«.6jd. 



Example 2. Find single selling price of 100 costing £25. 17«. M. 
so as to gain 7 p.c. 

£25-883 -0107 

-26883 
1812 



£-27696 =5«.6id. 

(2) By considering shillings pence etc. and then 
multipl)dng cost price so changed by 1*05 (e.g.). 

Example, Find selling price of each in a score at £12. Is. %jfd. so 
as to gain 8 p.c. 

12-384«. 1-08 

-991 

13-375 = 13«.4id. 

(3) By aliquotising the fractions given above. 

Thus for dozens the fraction ° — ~- = -^ for 

20 p.c, ^ for 25 p.c, ^ for 5 p.c, etc, and these can 
easily be aliquotised when necessary. 

Similarly the fraction —-7 — ^ can be ali- 
quotised and j^ of the result taken for gross. 

Thus also the fraction ^r^r — i— can often be 

advantageously aliquotised. 

Example, Mark goods at 5«. 9(2. per dozen so as to gain 10 p.c 

lWr=TV^=0-(12)(10). 69 

6-75 
-575 

6-325d. = 6fd. orGid. 
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Note, In the case of the fraction ~jr — ^^-^ , the practical 

method of using it is to add the fraction - — ^^' , aliquotised when 
necessary, to the original cost. 



EXAMPLES. 

Mark goods so as to gain following p.c. 

1. Dozens at 22«. 9^0?., 36«. 7<f., 25«. Id., 19«. lOjd, 47«. 6Jrf. 
so as to gain 5, 7^, 16, 20, 24 p.c. respectively. 

2. Score at 63«. 7d, 85«. 9(i., 116«. lOjc?., 79«. 4c?., £3. 16«. 
9Jc?. so as to gain 13, 21, 18, 26, 35 p.c. respectively. 

3. Gross at £12. 9«. 10j<f., £16. 18«., £21. 6«., £94. 7«. 10c?., 
£38. 9*. 6c?. so as to gain 10, 15, 20, 25, 60 p.c. respectively. 

4. Hundreds at £112. 9«. 6Jg?., £266. 7«. 8^^., £97. Ss. 10}c?. 
so as to gain 5, 12j^, 16 p.c. respectively. 

5. Thousands at £320. Is. lOJrf., £640, £850 so as to gain 
8, 14, 24, p.c. respectively. 

6. Articles at 6Jc?. (6 p.c), 3«. \\d. (22 p.c), 1«. l^c?. (7 p.c), 
2«. l\d, (24 p.c), \8. 6ic?. (16 p.c), 6«. 9c?. (26 p.c), 2«. O^c?. (25 p.c), 
Is. \\\d. (24 p.c), 2«. 4^rf. (30 p.c). 

7. Dozens at 10«. 6c?. (5 p.c.), 9«. 6g?. (12^ p.c.), 11«. 4c?. 
(17 p.c), 24«. 7c?. (40 p.c), 17«. lOJc?. (10 p.c). 

8. Score at 56«. 6c?., 73«. 10^., 96«. 8^. to gain 5, 7, 13 p.c. 
respectively. 

9. Gross at £12. 9«. 7Jc?., £16, £40. Is. lOjc?. to gain 16, 24, 
32 p.c. respectively. 

10, Hundreds at £64. 8«. 7c?., £20. 9«. bd. to gain 10 p.c and 
15 p.c respectively. 

5°. To price goods bought in any quantity so as 
to gain a given p.c. 

Add to total cost required gain p.c, found by any 
of the percentage methods. 

Divide by quantity expressed in unit whose price is 
required — using Division-approximation to any desired 
accuracy (farthings, eighths, or sixteenths of a penny). 
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Example 1. Prioe goods per lb. so as to gain 10 per oent. if bought 
at £1. 5<. 9d. per cwt. 

1-2375 
12375 

112 



1-36125 
241 



-012=8^(2. per lb. 



Example 2. 715 qrs. of wheat are bought for £1260 : what must 
be the price per qr. bo as to gain 12^ p.c. ? 

£1260 

157-5 

7^5 £1417- 5 I 1-982 

702 5 I ^1- 19». 8d. 

590 

'18 



EXAMPLES. 

Price these goods to gain the quoted p.c. 

1. 7 tons 5 cwts. costing £20. 12«. 6rf. — ^per lb. to gain 10 p.c. 

2. 6 sacks of flour costing £16. 8*. 4c?. — per lb. to gain 6 p.c. 

3. 814 things costing £35. 7«. 6fl?. — per art. to gain 12 p.c. 

4. 65 centals of cotton costing £85. 11«. 4d. — per lb. to gain 
25 p.c. 

5. 840 gallons of oil costing £38. 5«. M, — per gall, to gain 
20 p.c. 



For Commercial Profit and Loss see Answers, 
pp. 17, 18. 



SECTION VI. 

METHODS OF PREDICTION. 

These are based on De Morgan's rules (pp. 18 — 25), 
and his methods of multiplication and division are always 
to be employed in connection with them, 

1. Form axb. 

Observe the number of integers or decimal ciphers 
in each multiplier. 

The places which must be taken in each = the 
number of places required correct + the number of 
integers or decimal ciphers in the other + 1. 

Reverse one, placing the significant digits one to 
the left of those in the other. 

ExanvpU 1. 25*1875846 x 3-1871586 to 2 places. 

2 + 2 + 1=5. 26-1875 

2 + 1 + 1=4. 517 813 



75 563 


2 519 


2 014 


176 


3 


1 



80-276 

Example 2. 12-88475 x -00088765 to 4 places. 

4+2 + 1 = 7. 12-83 

4-3 + 1 = 2. . 678 3 

38 5 
10 2 
8 
1_ 

00496 
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2. Form a-^b. 

Observe the number of integers or decimal ciphers 
in the divisor and dividend. 

Hence decide by inspection the number of integers 
or decimal ciphers in the quotient. 

The number of places which must be taken in the 
divisor = number of places required correct ± number 
of quotient integers or ciphers T number of divisor 
integers or ciphers -f 1. 

The number of places which may have to be taken 
in the dividend = number of places required correct 
+ number of quotient integers or ciphers + number of 
dividend integers or ciphers +1. 

Employ the significant figures so determined. 

Example 1. 373-8661 -i- 8614-37 to 4 places. 

Quotient-ciphers =1. 8,5,1,4 | 373-8 | '0439 

Diyisor-plaoeB =4-1-4 + 1=0. 33 2 

Dividend-places=4 -1-3 + 1 = 1. irz 

Example 2. £73965. 19<. 8^^.-^8901 to 3 places. 

Quotieiit.integers=l. 8,9,0,1/0 | 73965 | £8*309 

Divisor-places =3 + 1-4+1 = 1. 2757 

Dividend-place8=3 + l- 6 + 1=0. — g« 

3. Form a x b x c. 

Observe the number of integers or decimal ciphers 
in any multiplier and decide by inspection the number 
in the product of the other two. 

The number of places which must be correct in this 
product = number of places required correct ± number 
of integers or ciphers in the multiplier + 1 . 

The number of places which must be taken in the 
multiplier = number of places required correct ± number 
of integers or ciphers in the product + 1. 
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Example. £-03125 x 2-20462125 x 25-19 to 2 places. 



2-1 + 1 = 2. 
2 + 2 + 1 = 5. 


2-20462 
9152 


55-53 
5213 




4 4092 

1 1023 

220 

198 


166 6 

56 

11 

3 




55-533 


1-736 


4. Form ax-. 

c 







Observe the number of integers or decimal ciphers 
in either multiplier and decide by inspection the number 
in the remaining quotient. 

The number of places which must be correct in this 
quotient = number of places required correct + number 
of integers or ciphers in the multiplier + 1. 

The number of places which must be taken in the 
multiplier = number of places require(J correct + number 
of integers or ciphers in the quotient + 1. 

Example, £31-14260416 x 12-18-r-73 to 3 places. 

3 + 2 + 1 = 6. 7,3 I 12-18 | -166849 

3 + + 1 = 4. 4_88 

500 

620 

360 

68 

2 
See page 158. 5 1960 

_ a X b 

5. Form . 

c 

Observe the number of integers or decimal ciphers 
in the divisor. 

Decide by inspection the number in the dividend 
and hence also in the quotient. 

The number of places which may have to be correct 
in the dividend = number of places required correct ± 
number of quotient integers or ciphers + number of 
dividend integers or ciphers + 1. 



31-1426 


948 661 


31143 


18 685 


1868 


249 


12 


3 
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The number of places which must be taken in the 
divisor = number of places required correct + number 
of quotient integers or ciphers + number of divisor 
integers or ciphers + 1. 

ExampU, £311-4260410 x 12-18-f-73 to 3 places. 

3 + 2-4 + 1 = 2. 311-42604 

3 + 2-2 + 1=4. 8121 

311 4260 

62 2852 

3 1143 

2 4914 



7,3/00^0 I 3793-16 9 | 51*961 

143 16 

70 16 

4 46 

See page 24. . .8 



6. Form 



b X c' 

Observe the number of integers or decimal ciphers 
in the dividend. 

Decide by inspection the number in the divisor and 
hence also the number in the quotient. 

The number of places which must be correct in the 
divisor = number of places required correct + number 
of quotient integers or ciphers + number of divisor 
integers or ciphers + 1. 

The number of places which may have to be taken 
in the dividend = number of places required correct ± 
number of quotient integers or ciphers + number of 
dividend integers or ciphers + 1. 

Exarnple. 1-47 +2-20462125-7-20*41 to 4 places. 

4_1_2 + 1 = 2. 2 -20462 M/9/9 | 1 -470 | -0326 

4_1-1 + 1=:3. 1402 "I20 

4 4092 "^ 

882 7 

22 * 

44-996 



7. Form 
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a X b 



c X d* 

Decide by inspection the number of integers or 
ciphers in the dividend and divisor and hence also the 
number in the quotient. 

The number of places to which the dividend may 
have to be correct = number of places required correct 
+ number of quotient integers or ciphers + number of 
dividend integers or ciphers + 1. 

The number of places to which the divisor must 
be correct = number of places required correct ± number 
of quotient integers or ciphers + number of divisor 
integers or ciphers + 1. 

Example, 27-3125 x -6134583-5-17-321 -r 5-785 to 3 places. 



3-f-0-2 + l = 2. 
3 + 0-8-f-l = l. 


27-312 
543 16 


17-321 
58 75 


1^0/2 16-75 -167 


163 87 

2 73 

82 

11 


86 61 

12 12 

138 

9 


67 


1 


100-20 



16-754 



These methods should be employed in ail questions which involve 
one or more of the forms given. In every part of this book their use 
will greatly abridge the labour of calculation. 

Examples wiU be found in the Metric Section and also under 
Proportional Parts, Partnership, and Interest. 

The rules will be found to be specially valuable in Indirect 
Exchanges and Arbitrations. 

The principles underlying the rules involving division are (1) that 
the number of figures correct in the dividend must be one more than 
or the same as the number of figures in the quotient, (2) that the 
number of figures correct in the divisor must be one more than or 
the same as the number of figures in the dividend. 

The reason of the rule for a continued product will be obvious on 
reflection. 



J. 10 



SECTION VII. 

INTEREST, ANNUITIES, AND STOCKS. 

Interest. 

1. Interest is money paid for the use of money 
lent for a certain time at a fixed rate. 

The money lent is cjalled the Principal, 

The interest on £100 for a year is called the Rate 
per cent 

The sum of the interest and principal is called the 
Amount 

Simple Interest is interest reckoned on the principal 
alone. 

Compound Interest is the interest accumulated from 
year to year by the addition of the yearly interest to 
the principal — the interest when added also bearing 
interest. 

Any term may take the place of a year, e.g. a quarter 
or half-year. 

In ordinary business simple interest is the only 
kind largely used — first, because the time of bills is 
usually less than a year but also because accounts are 
made up every half-year and any interest accruing 
is either paid or added to the balance; thus though 
this involves in reality the principle of compound 
interest yet the operation is rarely performed. 

It cannot however be too clearly understood that 
money is always bearing interest when in use (i.e. lent 
or invested or put into business) or would bear interest 
if there was any profit. 
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Interest in Banks. 

2. The Calculation of Interest is an important 
part of Banking business. The customs adopted vary 
somewhat but the leading principles are always the 
same. 

(1) Interest Tables are used to avoid labour and 
save time, and of these there are various forms. 

Lawrie's tables are calculated at 2^, 3, 3J, 4, 4J, 
5 p.c. on every £1 up to £100, then every £10 up to 
£1000, every £100 up to £10000, every £1000 up to 
£100000 for 1 to 365 days. 

For any intermediate rates devices are used to get 
them from the given rates. 

King's tables are for very large amounts for 1 day. 
There are other convenient tables, notably Rourke 
Jones*, giving interest at rates proceeding by eighths. 

In customers' accounts banks disregard or allow for 
the s.d.f. according as the s.d.f. are above or below 10s. 
in reckoning interest. 

Banks never enter farthings as interest. 

(2) F(yr Current Accounts interest is calculated by 
*' extending the Decimal " or " on the minimwm monthly 
balances" 

London banks give no interest on current accounts 
but do not charge for cashing cheques as a com- 
pensation. 

Provincial banks give interest and charge for 
cheques. 

The term " extending the decimal " is utterly mis- 
leading — there is no decimal — the operation is simply 
that of multiplying pounds by days. 

By this means the interest is reduced to that of a 
sum of money for 1 day. 

An example will make it clear. 

10—2 
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When the books are balanced the decimals (so- 
called) are added up and interest on amount for 1 day 
at current-deposit rate is found and added to balance 
of the customer. 

Similarly the decimal is extended in the case of 
overdrafts but the rate is much higher. 

If there is a change in the rate two methods may be 
adopted. 

(a) Add up decimal to date when rate changes — 
find interest and extend it in a further column — then 
begin again with your decimal for the new rate. 

(6) Add up decimal to date and equalise it to new 
rate — then proceed with decimal as usual. 

To equalise to new rate, add or subtract proportion- 
ally, e.g. 6 p.c. from 5 p.c. subtract ^ of decimal. 

Minimwm Monthly Balances are the lowest amounts 
remaining to the credit of any customers during the 
month — on these interest is allowed by those banks 
which adopt the system. It finds favour with Scotch 
banks and some English banks. 

(3) For deposit accounts interest is best calculated 
by forming a table of days from a certain date for the 
rate of interest transformed to 5 p.c. 

Ex. 2 p.c. for 93 days = 5 p.c. for 37*2 days. 

Shaw's Scotch tables are an instance. 

The rate for deposits varies during the year to some 
extent as it depends upon the bank rate of discount. 

(4) To average the income ta^ when rate has 
changed on Ap. 5. 

Rule. Multiply days to Ap. 5 by old rate and days 
from Ap. 5 by new rate and divide by the total period 
of days of the interest wanted. 
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Ex. A dividend has accrued from Nov. 11, 1887 to 
May 15, 1888. Tax changed from Id. to 6d. on Ap. 5, 
1888. 

. J , 7x146 + 6x40 n^uAiXAOj ' 
Averaged rate = zr^ = 6*784946a. m 

the £. 



Simple Interest. 
3. Mental or very brief methods. 

(1) 5 p.c. p.a. for a year — divide by 20 (£ as s.). 
5 p.c. p.a. for a month — divide by 240 (£ as d.) 

For any no. of years or months multiply by the 
no. or take aliquot parts of a year. 

To convert any other rate to 5 p.c. — double the 
rate and divide by 10 or take aliquot parts of 5. 

Ex, 1 p.c. = '2x5 p.c. 3J p.c. = '65x5 p.c. 

3Jp.c.=(0-262)x6p.c. 

Any p.c. p.a. for a year — -^ of £ as s. x twice rate. 
Any p.c. p.a. for a month —^^ of £ as d. x twice rate. 
For any no. of years or months multiply by the 
no. or take aliquot parts of a year. 

(2) The joint factoi-s of 1200 are:— 1200 x 1, 
600 X 2, 400 X 3, 300 x 4, 240 x 5, 200 x 6, 150 x 8, 
120 X 10, 100 X 12, 80 X 15, 75 x 16, 60 x 20, 50 x 24, 
48 X 25, 40 X 30. 

Hence when the product of the rate x time in 
months comes to any of the above numbers (small or 
large) to obtain the Interest divide the Principal by 
the factor to which it is attached. 

Ex. 1| p.c. for 4 mo8. IJ x 4= 5 /. divide by 240, 
8 p.c. for 6 mos. 8 x 6=40 .*. divide by 30, 
3 p.c. for 4 mos. 3 x 4 = 12 .'. divide by 100. 

The Principal should be decimalised. 
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(3) Similarly in the rare cases when years are 
involved (unclaimed dividends, etc.) the joint factors 
of 100 may be employed, viz.: — 100 x 1, 50 x 2, 25 x 4, 
20x5, 10x10. 

Ex. 6 p.c. for 10 yrs. 5 x 10 = 50 .*. divide by 2, 
12J p.c. for 8 yrs. 12^ x 8 =100 .-. divide by 1. 

Example 1. Interest at 3^ p.c. for 4 mos. on £312. Vis, 4:\d. 
At 5 p.c. p.a. for 4 mos. int. = £312*8674-60 = £6-2144. 

5-2144 

2-6072 24 p.c. = J of 5 p.c. 
•5214 |p.c. = 4of 24p.c. 
•2607 |p.c. = ^of ip.c. 

£3-3893 

7s. M. 

Example 2. Int. on £815. 7«. 6Jfi. at 5 p.c. for 5 mos. 

8 I 815-376 

6 I 101-922 

£16-987 

19s. M. 

Example 3. £751. 8«. 4d at 5 p.c. for 8 mos. 



£ 8, 

37 11 


d. 
5 


18 15 
6 6 


84 
2^ 



6=4 

2=i 

£25 lU 



EXAMPLES. 

Find Interest on 

1. £512 at 5 p.c. for 1 year, 3, 7, 8 mos. 

2. £650 at 5 p.c. for 1 yr., at 3 p.c. for 1 month, at 4 p.c. 
for 3 mos. 

3. £875. 10«. at 3J p.c. for 4 mos., at 4 p.c. for 1 yr. 

4. £724 at 2^ p.c. for 4 mos., 3} p.c. for 5 mos. 
6. £1000 at 1 J p.c. for 3 mos., 24 p.c for 4 mos. 

6. £7642. 5«. So?, at 4 p.c. for 1 month, 34 p.c for 2 mos. 

7. £912 at 7 p.c. for 1 month, 6 p.c. for 4 mos. 

8. £8635. 7^. Qd. at 6 p.c. for 2 mos., at 5 p.c. for 9 mos. 
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9. £540. 6«. 9g?. at 5 p.c. for 10 mos., at 6 p.c. for 11 mos. 

10. £1020. 17«. Qd. at 3 p.c. for 7 mos., at 4J p.c. for 8 mos. 

11. £250 at 2i for 10 yrs., £bQQO at 5 p.c. for 8 yrs. 

12. ;£350 at 1 J for 4 yrs., £800 at 10 p.c. for 10 yrs. . 

4. General Method for Tears and Months. 

Find interest at given rate for 1 year or any no. of 
years. 

Take aliquot parts for the time remaining. 
Add for the answer. 

Example, £731. 8«. 7Jd. at 3 p.c. for 3 yrs. 7 mos. 

7-31431 



3 



G mos. = ^ 
Imo. =\ 



21-94293 
3 



65-82879 

10-97146 

1-82857 



£78-62886 
12«. 6|d. 

Note. This is a very rare type of question. 



EXAMPLES. 

1. £834. 9«. 7^0?. for 4 yrs. 8 mos. at 3J p.c. 

2. £651. 17«. 4}c?. for 2 yrs. 7 mos. at 2J p.c. 

3. £325. 8«. 9o?. for 5 yrs. 5 mos. at 4J p.c. 

4. £972. 12«. 6jrf. for 6 yrs. 3 mos. at 2f p.c. 

5. £761. *ls. ^\d. for 1 yr. 10 mos. at 1| p.c. 

5. Months. The Method of Aliquotation. 

When the time is given in months, very often the 
aliquotation of the product " rate x time " gives sur- 
prisingly brief results. 

The rule to be observed is : — 

Decimalise the principal to 3 places. 

Move the point two places to the left. 
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Aliquotise the product " rate x time " and use the 
aliquots to multiply and divide the altered principal 
in the ordinary way. 

Add and change decimal to s.d.f. 

Example 1. Int. on £315. Is. 4d, for 5 mos. at 3^ p.c. 

Rate X time = ^ x f^ = f |f = 1,1^ = If^ = 1 - 444 (aliquot notation) . 

Thus working is 3-15366 

•78841 
•19710 
•04928 



Interest = £4^18845 
Ss. 9d. 

Example 2. Int. on £712. 9«. S^d, for 3 mos. at 2^ p.c. 

Bate X time = J x 2^ = |^ = - 248 (aliquot notation) . 

Thus working is 7'12374 

3-56187 
•89047 
•11131 



Interest = £4^56365 
lis. 3d. 

It is obvious that this method is very short if the 

aliquot formulae are known, and these may be con- 
structed for any commonly-occurring rates for 1, 2, 
3 etc. up to 12 mos. The examples given below 
illustrate such tables. 

J p.c. li p.c. 2^^ p.c. 

mos. mos. mos. 

1=0-(16)6 1=0-(12)4 1=0-684 

2 = 0-86 2=0-64 2=0-384 

3=0-822 3 = 0-44 3 = 0-284 

4 = 0-46 4=0-34 4 = 0-22(12) 

5 = 0-4342 5 = 0-328 5 = 0-222234 
6=0-422 6=0-24 6=1-84 
7=0-32(16) 7 = 0-2342 7 = 1-4426 
8=0-26 8=0-223 8 = 1-2(12) 
9=0-244 9 = 0-2222 9 = 1-23424 

10=0-2842 10=1 -(24) 10=1-22234 

11 = 0-2264 11 = 1-86 11 = 2-(12)422 

12=0-222 12 = 1-4 12 = 2-44 
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%\ p.o. 4^ p.c. 5 p.c. 

mo8. mos. mos. 

1 = 0-446 1 = 0-38 1=0-34 

2=0-246 2=0-22 2=0-223 

3 = 0-22222 3 = 1-8 3 = 1-4 

4 = 1-46 4 = 1-2 4 = 1-31 
6 = 1-2642 5 = 1-222 5 = 2-(12) 

6 = 1-2222 6 = 2-4 6=2-2 

7 = 2-628 7 = 2-24 7 = 2-2223 
8=2-26 8=3-0 8=3-3 

9 = 2-2224 9=3-38 9 = 3-22 

10 = 3-642 10=3-22 10=4-6 

• 11 = 3-4164 11 = 4-8 11=4-26 

12 = 3-222 12 = 4-2 12 = 5-0 



EXAMPLES. 
(To be done by constrncting the Aliquot Formnlae.) 

1. £865. 7«. W\d, for 3 mos. at IJ, 2 mos. at lj%, 7 mos. 
at 4f. 

2. £72. 9«. 7^. for 5 mos. at 2 J, 7 mos. at 3j%, 10 mos. 
at 1^. 

3. £612. 13«. 4jc?. for 11 mos. at 4^^, 1 mo. at 7 J, 10 mos. 
at|. 

4. £657. 9/?. 4^0?. for 9 mos. at 3^, 3 mos. at 5J, 6 mos. 
at \\%. 

5. £802. \\s, h\d, for 4 mos. at 2^%, 7 mos. at 7f , 8 mos. 
at3|. 

6. £1002. 8.?. 7cf. for 3 mos. at 5j5^, 8 mos. at 2/^, 7 mos. 
at 4i^. 

7. £738. 6«. \\id. for 8 mos. at 4^^^^, 3 mos. at 6 J, 4 mos. 
at 3|. 

8. £905. 10«. 4fl?. for 9 mos. at 7 J, 11 mos. at If, 8 mos. 
ati^. 

9. £89. 13«. 6|g?. for 7 mos. at 2}§, 9 mos. at 4^^, 10 mos. 
at4|. 

10. £1012. 19^. 8Jfl?. for 6 mos. at 3^, 2 mos. at 5^, 5 mos. 
at 9|. 

11. Construct the aliquot formulae for 3 mos. at 3| and 
7 mos. at 4|. 

12. Construct the aliquot formulae for 1 — 12 mos. at 5j, 2fJ. 

13. Construct the aliquot formulae for 1 — 12 mos. at 6|, 3^. 
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14. Construct the aliquot formulae for 1 — 12 mos. at the 
rates 3iJ, 2^1 . 

15. Construct the aliquot formulae for 1 — 12 mos. at rates 
from 2J to 3 (by Sths). 



G. Days. Method of Multiples. 

Convert money into £ and decimals (to 3 places). 

Multiply (using methods of prediction, § vi) by the 
multiplier derived from the table corresponding to the 
product " days x rate." 

Table of Interest on £1 at 1 p.c. 

Days 

1 00062739726 

2 00065479462 
8 -00068219178 

4 -00010958904 

5 -00013698636 

6 -00016438356 

7 -00019178082 

8 -00021917808 

9 -00024657534 



Interest on £531. lis. l^d, for 37 days at 3^ p.c. 
3 + 3 + 1 = 7 places required in the multiplier (§ vi). 



37x34 = 129-5 



•00273973 
-00054795 
•00024658 
-00001370 



Example 1. 

531-582 
9745 300 

15947 

2658 

212 

37 

5_ 

£1-8850 
17«. Sid. 



Example 2. Interest on £265. ISs. S^d. for 92 days at 2yV P-c. 



•00854790 



92x2i»^=: 



184 
23 

212| 



•00647946 
-00027397 
•00006479 
-00002055 

•00581860 



3 + 3 + 1 = 7 (§vi). 



265-684 
6818 500 

13284 

2125 

27 

21 

1^ 

£1-5450 
10*. lid. 
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EXAMPLES. 

Find Interest on 

1. £712. 9«. lOJd for 91, 95 days at 3 J, 2^. 

2. £832. 5a. 8|c?. for 110, 71 days at 5|, 3^. 

3. £912. Is, ^d, for 86, 94 days at 4^^, 3|. 

4. £705. 11«. ^d, for 97, 61 days at 2 J, 4,^^. 

5. £1246. 12«. b'id, for 125, 93 days at 3|, ^^. 

6. £3125. 16«. 10^0?. for 61, 92 days at 2f , 5xV. 

7. £973. 14«. 5Jd for 87, 95 days at l^f, 2j;J. 

8. £641. 7«. U^, for 72, 81 days at 2^, IJJ. 

9. £1432. 8«. lOjrf. for 271, 82 days at 3J, Ij^^. 
10. £495. 19«. lO^rf. for 91, 87 days at 5^^, 1^. 

7. Days. The Third, Tenth, and Tenth Rule. 

Make the denominator 73000. 

Find the corresponding numerator. 

Move the decimal point in the principal 5 places 
to the left. 

Multiply this principal (thus changed) by the 
numerator. 

Add to this product J of it, then ^ of this, then -^ 
of this again. 

The answer is too great by YishwfS (tV P^^' niille). 
■^ p.m. = \d, per £10 approximately. 

Example, Int. on £612. 9«. 5id. for 93 days at 3^. 



98x8i 93x7 651 




•00612471 






36500 ~ 73000 ~ 73000 


i 


156 

367483 

30624 

612 

3-98719 

1-32906 

•13291 








-01329 £ 


8. 


d. 






5-46245 5 


9 


3 




less loioo 


-00055 




__iless 






£5-46190 £5 


9 


21 






9«. 2i(£. 
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Proof of Rule. 

651 (, 1 J^ M ^ ??1 ( 300+100+l0-fl | _ m^ 411 
100000 1 3 "^ 30 "*■ 300J "" 1000 1 30000 | "" 1000 ^ 30000 
_ 661 137 
"1000^ 10000* 

137 1 _ 10001-10000 1^ . J.37 _ J^ 1 

1000b 73 ~ 730000 *" 730000 * * 10000 " 73 "^ 730000 * 

*** 100000 1 "^ 3 ■*" 30 "*■ 300) ~ 1000 (73 ^ 730000J 

^ 651 j 11 

73000 t "^ iooooj • 

. _651 _ 651 f 1 J^ 11 L _1 1 
*'• 73000 " iOOObO I ■*■ 3 "•■ 30 "^ 300) ' [ "^ IOOOOJ 

= Rule - — -^^^ Rule (very nearly). 

EXAMPLES. 

Find Interest on 

1. £372. 8«. 4Jfl?. for 56, 89 days at 3J, 4/^. 

2. £712. 9«. 7fc?. for 167, 312 days at 2^, 5J. 

. 3. £274. Us, ^d. for 210, 184 days at 4^^, 1J#. 

4. £196. 17«. 4}c?. for 95, 91 days at 5J, 2|. 

5. £846. 13«. ly,. for 34, 147 days at 3J, 4f . 

8. Days. Method of Prediction. 

Reduce — v.^^^^ — to a simple fraction without 
36500 ^ 

cancellation. 

Decimalise the principal to 3 places and move the 
decimal point to the left as many places as there are 
zeros in the denominator of the above fraction. 

Then decide by the method of prediction the no. of 
places which must be correct in the multiplication of 
the altered principal by the numerator of the fraction 
so as to ensure correctness to three places in the final 
answer after division by the denominator (without 
zeros) — the methods of approximation being employed 
for the multiplication and division. 

Multiply and divide accordingly. 
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Example 1. £312. 13«. i^d, for 83 days at 3 p.c. 
83x3_ 249 3-12667 X 249 wUl contain 3 integers. 

36500 "" 36500 ^^^ ^^^ ^* •'• there can only be 1 integer in 

the final answer. 

Hence we shall have 4 figures in the answer. 

And therefore we must have 4 figures correct in the multiplication, 
of which 3 are integers — thus we must get 1 place correct in the 
multiplication. 

The argument is put down actually thus : 

3*12667 X 249=3 integers. 

3 I 3 I 1 + 3=4-3 = 1 dec. place required. 

3-12667 
942 

62533 

12506 

2813 



3,6,6 



778-52 

485 

120 

10 

3 



£2-132 
28. l\d. 



Example 2. £861. 17«. 3|(Z. for 173 days at 2/^ p.c. 
173 X 2^^^ _ 6747 -851866 x 6747 = 4 integers. 
36500' " 584000 3|4|2 + 3= 5-4 = 1 dec. place required. 

•851865 
7476 



5M 



511119 

59630 

3407 

596 

6747-62 

4915 

243 



£9-841 
16«. lOd. 



9^ 
3 

Note 1. A rule of thumb for deciding the no. of places neces- 
sary is : — 

Beverse multiplier and place the digit now in the unit-place under 
the last place but one of the altered principal. 

Note 2. This method surpasses all others in speed and con- 
venience. 

Other forms of it are given on p. 143. 
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EXAMPLES. 

Find Interest on 

1. £653. 9«. lO^c?. for 129, 83 days at 3^V, 2 J respectively. 

2. £234. 11«. l\d. for 91, 94 days at 4i, 3 J respectively. 

3. £412. 16«. 8Jd for 87, 32 days at 6^, 4^ respectively. 

4. £516. 14«. lOJc?. for 215, 300 days at 6J, 2^ respectively. 

5. £617. 8«. b^d, for 74, 89 days at 7^, 3| respectively. 

6. £3125. 9«. lid. for 321, 64 days at 3J, 2| respectively. 

7. £274. 7«. 8}cf. for 93, 78 days at 4,^, 3Jf respectively. 

8. £427. 13*. 4fc?. for 36, 67 days at 1^, 2f respectively. 

9. £561. 12«. 6jc?. for 63, 49 days at l\\, 3^ respectively. 

10. £187. 6«. llfd for 128, 212 days at 2^, 2^ respectively. 

11. £695. 11«. 10 Jc?. for 84, 100 days at 3J, 4| respectively. 

12. £834. 9«. ^d, for 75, 92 days at 4J, 3^^ respectively. 

13. £721. 4«. lOfc^. for 65, 178 days at b^, 2f respectively. 

14. £392. 5«. 8Jd for 81, 200 days at 3^^, 5^ respectively. 

15. £268. 7«. 4fc?. from May 10 to June 13, March 5 to 
June 8, at 3J, 4J respectively. 

16. £156. 10«. 7Jc?. for 3 mos. (no grace) from May 12, 
June 13 at 2^, 3^ respectively. 

17. '£647. 15«. 3|d for 2 mos. (no grace) from Nov. 6, 
March 5 at IJJ, 2^f respectively. 

18. £318. 14«. 5^. for 4 mos. (no grace) from June 11, 
May 1 at 3 1, 4 j^ respectively. 

19. £2514. 7«. 6fc?. for 3 mos. (grace) from Nov. 1, 88, 
May 3 at 5J, 2} J respectively. 

20. £768. 12«. 9g?. for 2 mos. (grace) from Jan, 1, 89, Feb. 3, 
92 at 7 J, 3f respectively. 

9. Common Methods. 

A. Reckon 30 days to the month and 360 days to 
the year — used in America. 

Rules based upon this reckoning. 

(1) To find the time in years, months and days 
between two dates. 

Reckon the months according to their rank in the 
year, and the dates as so many days. 

Subtract as for a Table proceeding by 12 and 30. 
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Ex. 1. Ap. 6 to June 4 . 1889. Ex. 2. May 17 . 92 to Feb. 4 . 93. 
89 . 6 . 4 93 . 2 . 4 

89 . 4 . 6 92 . 5 . 17 

1 . 28 8 . 17 

(2) Any p.c. for any number of years, months, days. 
Find interest for 1 year and take aliquot parts for the 
time, treating the years, months, days, separately. 

Example, £863. 17«. 3|c2. at 4 p.o. for 3 years 2 months 5 days. 

8-63866 
4_ 

34-5646 Int. 4p.c. lyr. 
3 



8 yrs. 103-664 

2 mos. i of 1 yr. 5-759 

6 days -^oi^ mos. 0-479 

£109-902 (18«. Did.) 

B. Reckon exact no. of days to the month and 
360 days to the year — used on the Continent. 
Any p.c. for any no. of days. 

Multiply -^ of principal by ^^^^^^ ^ • 

Ai- i.- xi« r i.- days X rate 

Aliquotise the fraction — " ,., „_ . 

ooU 

In this way we get the advantage of the factors of 
360, but the interest is i^ too much. 

■X = -01369863, hence divide by 73 or multiply by 
this decimal and subtract to get the absolute interest. 

90 X 3 
Example. Int. on £313. 88. 4d. for 90 days at 3 p.c. =|. 

3-13416 



1-56708 
-78354 

2-35062 
96 310 

235 
71 
14 
2_ 

0-0322 





3-13416 






1-56708 
•78354 




73 


2-35062 
160 
146 

• • • 


•0322 


* 


•. Int. = 2-3606 
-0322 



£2-3184 £2-3184 

6«. 4^d. 
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It is very often simpler to deduct at these rates: 
\d, in l5. 6d., Id. in .65., 85. in £11, £1 in £73. 
Aliquotation is very simple to the base 360. 

Note, The American Government and the U. S. Courts reckon 
365 days to the year. 

Many Continental Governments however reckon as in (B). 
The British custom is to reckon 365 days. 



Compound Interest. 

10. Compound Interest arises in reality when a 
sum of money is left to accumulate in banks or (with 
certain reservations) in government funds. But the 
actual process of calculation may be said never to be 
required in such cases, for the practice is at the end of 
the year to look up the interest on the sum for the 
year, add it to the principal and enter this as the new 
principal in the new year s account. 

The calculation of compound interest does arise 
however in some very important cases — viz. the deter- 
mination of annuities, and the calculation of Life 
Insurance Tables. 

11. Compound Interest and the method of 
Approximation. 

The Int. on £1 for 1 year = — (e.g. -j^) 

rate 
.-. Amt. of £1 for 1 year = 1 + |^ (e.g. 1 + •^) 

= ^- (-g- m = 1-04). 

Hence multiply principal by a similar expression to 
1*04 to get the amount for 1 year and repeat the 
process according to the no. of years given — to get 
amount for given no. of years. 

J. 11 
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V, To multiply by such an expression as 1*04. 

Put down principal in decimals to no. of places 
desirable for accuracy (4 in general to ensure exactness 
to farthings). 

Add rate x principal, commencing to multiply 2 
places to left of final figure on right taken — make 
allowance in usual way and put the first figure in 
product under last taken on the right. 

Repeat process to get amount for given no. of 
years. 

Example 1. Compound amount of £729. 8s. ll^d. for 3 years 
at 4 p.c. 

729'<446875 Commencing at the 2nd 4 and making 

29-1778 allowance for the 6. 

758-6247 
30-3450 

788-9697 
31-5588 

820-5285 

£820. 108. Id. 

2°. When the expression is of the form I'OSJ. 

Use the same method, but the fraction must be 
allowed for in a third line each year, i.e. for the fraction 
divide the top line for the year by the denomr., placing 
answer two places to the right or divide the second 
line by the denominator of the fraction similar to J ^ 3 
— then add as usual. 

Example 2. Compound amount of £831. 9«. 7fe2. for 2 years 
at 3^ p.c. 

831-4822816 
24-9445 
4-1574 \ of 2nd line or ^ of 1st line moved two places. 

860-5842 

25-8175 

4-3029 

890-7046 

£890.148. Iri. 
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3°. When the expression is of the form 1'02{^. 

Aliquotise the fraction \^ = — 242. 

Then use the same method, but divide the first line 
for any year by the first aliquot and put answer two 
places to the right, then use remaining aliquots on this 
result. 

Finally add as usual. 

Example 3. Compound Amount of £642. 18s. l^d. for 3 years 
at 3|f p.c. 

3|f = 3-224 

3-224 642-9302083 

19-2879 

3-2147 

1-6073 

-4018 

3 - 224 667-4419 

200232 

3-3372 

1-6686 

-4172 



3 - 224 692-8881 

20-7866 

3-4644 

1-7322 

•4331 



719-3044 
£719. 6s. Id. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. Compound amount of £732. Ws. 1\d. for 3 yrw. at 5 p.c. 
and for 2 yrs. at 3J p.c. 

2. Compound amount of £1182. 9«. 5 Jo?, for 2 yrs. at 3| p.c. 
and for 3 yrs. at 2f p.c. 

3. Compound amount of £651. \\s. 4'^d. for 4 yrs. at 4 p.c. 
and for 5 yrs at 1 p.c. 

4. Compound amount of £105. 7*. ohd. for 3 yrs. at 2^^ p.c. 
and for 2 yrs. at 3JJ p.c. 

5. Compound amount of £312. 13/?. 6}d. for 2 yrs. at 5g p.c. 
and for 4 yrs. at l\ ^ p.c. 

6. Compound interest on £685 for 4 yrs. at 1^ p.c. and for 
3 yrs. at 3|^ p.c. 

11—2 
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7. Coiupound interest on £1820 for 5 yrs. at | p.c. and for 
4 yrs. at 3 p.c. 

8. Com].x)und interest on £970. 5«. 6c?. for 6 yrs. at 2 J p.c. 
and for 4 yrs. at 1§^ p.c. 

9. Compound interest on £860. 4s. for 7 yrs. at 1 p.c. and 
for 3 yrs. at 4^ p.c. 

10. Compound interest on £1000 for 4 yrs. at 3JJ p.c. and 
for 3 yrs. at IJ p.c. 

12. The Formation of Tables. 

Tables of the compound amounts of £1 at various 
rates for 1, 2, 3, 4, etc. years are of great use in 
Annuities and similar calculations. They are formed 
in this way : — 

Find the compound amount for the 1st year. Then 
multiply it by given rate, putting unit figure two 
places to the right and adding in the preceding compound 
amount as you multiply. If the tables ai-e limited to 
six places, when that number is reached begin to 
multiply at the third digit (adding in the overplus of 
the 2nd digit) from the right and add in the usual way. 



yrs. 


Ip.c^ 


yrs. 


5 p.c. 


yrs. 


7 p.c. 


yrs. 


li p.o. 


1 


1010000 


1 


1-050000 


1 1070000 


1 


1-015000 


2 


1020100 


2 


1-102600 


2 


1144900 


2 


1030226 


3 


1030301 


3 


1-157625 


3 


1-225043 


3 


1-046678 


4 


1-040604 


4 


1-215506 


4 


1-310796 


4 


1-061363 


6 


1-061010 


5 


1-276281 


5 


1-402561 


5 


1077284 


6 


1-061520 


6 


1-340095 


6 


1-500730 


6 


1093443 


7 


1-072135 


7 


1-407100 


7 


1-605781 


7 


1- 109845 


8 


1-082856 


8 


1-477455 


8 


1-718186 


8 


1-126493 


9 


1-093685 


9 


1-561328 


9 


1-838459 


9 


1-143390 


10 


1-104622 


10 


1-628894 


10 


1-967151 


10 


1-160541 



13. General Formula for Compound Interest. 

Two principles enable us to arrive at a valuable 
formula for calculating compound amounts for many 
years. 

1°. The compound amount of any principal = the 
piincipal x compound amount of £1 for given rate and 
time. 
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2°. Any power (integral or fractional) of the amount 
of £1 for any rate and time is the amount of £1 at the 
given rate for the same multiple or fraction of the 
time. 

Thus the square of amount of £1 for 2 years is the 
amount for 4 years; and the cube root of amount of 
£1 for 6 years is the amount for 2 years 

Hence the general rule is easily established : 

The compound amount of any principal for n years 
at a given rate = the principal x (amount of £1 for 
1 year at given rate)". 

The convenience of this rule in connection with 
tables like those above is obvious. 

Also its use with the method of approximation 
reduces the labour of finding the compound amount for 
many years to a minimum. 

The principle involved is the squaring and re- 
squaring, etc. of successive powers of the compound 
amount for £1. 

An example is given below. 

14. To find the compound amount for a large 
number of years. 

First find the compound amount of £1 for the no. 
of years at given rate correct to the number of places 
required by the size of the given principal to ensure 
the final answer correct to 3 places. 

If principal is below 100 — 6 places are sufficient. 

If principal is between 100 and 1000 — 7 places are 
sufficient, and so on. 

The compound amount of £1 for n years = (amount 
of £1 for 1 year)«. 

Thus the practical problem is to raise the amount 
of £1 for 1 year to a given power correct to 6, 7, or 8 
decimal places, by means- of the method of approxima- 
tion for multiplication. 
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Example. Find compound amount of £640 for 20 years at i p.c. 

Compound amount of £1 for 1 year = £1*04. 

. . we have to find (1-04)-^ correct to 7 (or at any rate 6 places). 

Multiply by itself 1-04 

416 

,, 1*0816 square 

86628 
10816 
6490 

1*1698586 4th power 
1169869 
70191;") 

105287 

9358 

585 

93 

7 



' > 



1*3686690 8th power 

4105707 

821141 

109485 

6843 

821 

122 

1*8730809 16th power 
1-1698586 4th power 

1*8730809 

1873081 

1123848 

168577 

14984 

937 

150 

n 

C. Amt. of £1 for 20 years 2*1912397 20th power 

046 

13147438 
876496 



£1402*393^ (Is. lOJrf. ) 



Note. It has been discovered by observation that *'70^-rby given 
rate" gives the no. of years during which any sum will double itself 
very nearly. 
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15. Annuities. 

Annuities are calculated from tables which are 
made on these principles. 

1°. The amount of £1 at compound interest is 
calculated for 1, 2, 3, etc. years at a given rate. 

2°. The present worths of these amounts are placed 
in the second column. 

3°. The amount of annuity, if allowed to accumulate 
at compound interest, is placed in the third column. 

4°. The present worths of these accumulated annu- 
ities are placed in the 4th column. 





Present 


Amount of 


Present worth 


Amount 


worth 


annuity 


of annuity 


1-05 


-96238095 


1- 


-95238095 


1-1026 


-90702947 


2-05 


1-85941042 


1-157625 


•86383759 


31525 


2-72324801 


1-21550625 


•82270247 


4^310125 


3-O4595048 


1-27628156 


-78352616 


5-52568125 


4-32947664 



Model of Annuity Table, Annuity £ 1 , Rate 
5 p.c. 



Tears 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 



The first column is formed by multiplying the 
previous row by 5, placing result two places to the 
right and adding in previous row as you proceed. 
When 8 places are reached commence to multiply at 
the 6th, making allowance for the 7th and adding 
result to 8th place of the previous row for new 8th 
place, and so on. 

The 2nd column is formed by dividing the previous 
present-worth by 105, putting result two places to the 
left and at the end using division-approximation. 

The 3rd column is formed by adding* previous row 
to collinear amount (1st col.) of previous row. 

The 4th column is formed by adding previous row 
to collinear present-worth (2nd col.) of row to be formed. 
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The chief questions are these : — 

Q. 1, What annuity will a given sum buy at given 
rate for a given no. of years ? 

Find present-worth of annuity of £1 for given time 
at given rate. 

Divide this into the given sum. 

Q. 2. What sum will buy a given annuity for a 
given no. of years at a given rate ? 

Find present worth of annuity of £1 for given time 
at given rate. 

Multiply this by the given sum. 

Q. 3. What will a given annuity amount to, 
forborne for a given no. of years at a given rate p.c. ? 

Find amount of £1 annuity for given no. of years 
at given rate p.c. 

Multiply by the given annuity. 

Q. 4. What is the present worth of an annuity 
forborne for a given no. of years at a given rate p.c. ? 

Find present worth of £1 annuity for given no. of 
years at given rate p.c. 

Multiply by the given annuity. 

Example 1. What annuity wiU £1000 buy for 4 years at 5 p.c. ? 

3 -5,4,5,9,5 I 1000000 | £282-012 1000000 282012 

290-810 50-000 14-101 

7.134 1060-000 296-113 

-— :^ 52-500 282-012 

-5 1102-500 578-125 

^ 55-125 28-906 

1157-625 282012 

57-881 889043 

1215-506 ^4*^52 

933-495 

282-012 



1215-507 



Example 2. What sum will buy an annuity of £100 for 5 years 
at 5 p.c? 

Present worth of £1 ann. for 5 yrs. at 5 p.c. = £4*32947664. 
.-. sum required =£432-948. 
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Example 3. What Bnm will bny an annuity of £282*012 for 
4 yrs. at 5 p.c. ? 

Present worth of £1 ann. for 4 yrs. at 5 p.o.= £3*545950. 

282012 
595-453 

846-036 

141006 

11-280 

1-410 

•254 

14 



£1000-000 



Example 4. What will annuity of £100 amount to forborne for 
5 yrs. at 5 p.c. ? 

Amount of annuity of £1 = £5*52563125. 

.-. amount of annuity of £100 =£552*563 (11«. 3Jd.). 

Example 5. What will be present worth of annuity in Ex. 4? 

Present worth of annuity of £1 = £4*32947664. 

.-. present worth of annuity of £100=£432'948 (18«. 11}(2.). 



EXAMPLES. 

1. Construct annuity tables for £1 at 3, 4, 3 J, 4J p.c. for 
10 yrs. 

2. Extend annuity table for £1 at 5 p.c. to 20 years. 

3. What annuity can be bought for 20 yrs. at 5 p.c. with 
£1260 ? 

4. What sum will buy £100 a year for 10 yrs. at 3J p.c. ? 

5. What is present worth of an annuity surrendered now 
of £356 which has still 8 yrs. to run at 4 p.c. ? 

6. Find amount of annuity for £1 at 2 p.c. for 10 yrs. 

7. Find amount of annuity for £240 at 5 p.c. for 18 yrs. 

8. Find amount of annuity for £\ at 2j p.c. for 5 yrs. 

9. Find present worth of an annuity for £100 at 6 p.c. for 
4 yrs. 

10. Find present worth of an annuity for £250 at 3J p.c. for 
15 yrs. 
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16. Discount for 

The present worth of any sinn is the principal 
which would amount to the given sum if put out to 
interest now at a given rate until the sum falls due. 
This is required in the calculation of annuities. 

Discount is a percentage deducted from a debt or 
obligation of any kind paid before it is due. 

Interest is a percentage added to a debt or obligation 
of any kind paid after it is due. 

Firms doing business with each other always give 
discount or charge interest according to the time of 
payment. 

Hence discount for time is interest at a given rate 
for a given time — deducted instead of added. 

Bankers and Bill Discounters discount Bills of 
Exchange in exactly the same way. They deduct 
Interest on the Bill at the current rate for the number 
of days it has yet to run. 

In discounting such bills interest is reckoned on the 
three days of grace allowed before payment can be 
demanded, in addition to the currency of the bill. 

17. Cash Discounts, Commission, Brokerage. 

Discount for cash is a percentage struck off a debt 
for prompt payment or ready money. 

Commission and Brokerage are terms to denote 
a similar percentage charged by an agent on sales 
effected for another. The agent is often termed a 
broker, factor, or commission agent. He is said to 
act for a principal. 

The question of time does not often enter into the 
calculation of such percentages. 

Brokers are of many kinds, but they are all "middle- 
men" engaged in effecting sales between parties 
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directly or indirectly, and they all recoup themselves 
by charging a commission on the amount of sales. 

Bill-brokers, discount brokers, and bullion merchants 
meet at the Royal Exchange (on 'Change) for the 
negotiation of bills of exchange and the sale of bullion. 

Stock and share brokers, if members of the Stock 
Exchange, go there to buy of, or sell to, the stock- 
jobbers. 

Colonial brokers engaged in the sale of tea, coffee, 
sugar and all colonial and foreign produce frequent the 
Commercial Sales Rooms in Mincing Lane. 

Brokers for corn and grain have their head-quarters 
in Mark Lane. 

Marine insurance and ship brokers frequent Lloyd's 
Room in the Royal Exchange to meet the under- 
writers. 

The term "underwriters" arises from the way in 
which a broker gets a ship insured. He fills up a 
blank policy of insurance and passes it to various 
insurance representatives in the room, each of whom 
accepts a portion of the proposed insurance and " under- 
writes '* it accordingly. 

There is also a Coal Exchange, and in addition 
there are brokers of wool, fruit, fish, etc., each class 
having a recognised place of meeting. 

18. Discount Questions. 

l"". To find the present worth of a sum due in a 
given time, interest being at a given rate p.c. 

Find the compound amount of £1 for given time at 
given rate. 

Then the present worth is found by dividing the 
sum by this compound amount. 

Example. Present worth of £500 due 5 years hence at 4 p.c. 

C. Amt. on £1 for 5 years at 4 p.c. = £1-216663. 
.-. present worth = £500-7-1 -216653 

= £410-963 (19«.3rf.). 
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£1-000000 
40000 

1-040600 
41600 

1-081600 
43264 

' 1-124864 
44»95 

1169859 
46794 

1-216653 

1-2,1,6,6,5,3 I 5000000 1 £410-903 

13 3388 

11723 

774 

44 

8 

2''. To find the discount on a bill for any number 
of mos. from a given date and cashed before maturity. 

Find date of maturity by adding 3 days of grace. 

Calculate the number of days the bill has to run 
from the day on which it is cashed. 

Reckon interest on bill for this number of days at 
current rate of discount. 

Subtract interest from bill. 

The answer is what the holder receives. 

Example 1. BiU for £312. 18;^. 6Jd., 3 mos. date May 5, cashed 
June 3. Bate 2f . 

Currency = 92 + 3 = 95, date Aug. 8. 3 -12926 

June 3 to Aug. 8 = 66 days. ^^171 

66x21 = 132 ) 3 1293 

= 171 J 2 1904 

313 
62 
16 




3,6,5 I 636-88 | 1-468 
170 8 
24 8 



Discount =£1. 9«. 4^d. 

Cash for bill = £311. 9«. lid. ?_? 
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Example 2. Bill for £450. 8s. 6<2., 2 mos. date March 4, cashed 
March 8. Bate 2 J p.c. 

With grace time for discount = 60 days. 4*50425 

60x2|=165 561 

450-425 45043 

Discount = 2036 27025 

Cash for bill = £447*461 (9«. 2d. ) ^^52 

3,6,5 I 743*20 | 2 036 

132 

22 

3". Discount for cash is merely a case of per- 
centages. 

Similarly any kind of brokerage or commission. 

The percentage is always struck off the debt or 
amount of sales. 

Example 1. Find net payment of bill for £651. 9<f. \Qhd. Dis- 
count 2 J p.c. 

6-5149 3 651-494 

13-0299 16*287 

3*2575 £635*207 (4«. l|d ) . 
16*287 

Example 2. Commission on sales to amount of £2561. 9s. 4(2. 
at 3^ p.c. 

25*61466 

76-8440 
6*4037 

£83-247 (4«. ll^rf.). 

Example 3. Brokerage |- p.c. on sale of stock to value of 
£8645. 13«. 6d. 

8 6*45670 

£10*807 (16«.l|d.). 



EXAMPLES. 
(Grace is always added.) 

1. Discount bill for 3 mos. date Feb. 20 on March 10. 
Amount £612. IZs. Sd., rate 2" p.c. 

2. Discount bill for 2 mos. date March 13 on March 20. 
Amount £715. 9s. 10c?., rate ^^g p.c. 
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3. Banker discounts bill for 4 iiios. date May 9 on June 1. 
Amount £1000, rate IJ p.c. 

4. Bill Discounter cashes bill for 3 mos. dated June 13 on 
July 9. Amount £579. 6«. 7c?., rate 3J p.c. 

5. Banker discounts bill 2 mos. date July 4 on July 7. 
£651. 9/(. ^d.^ rate 3 p.c. 

6. Banker discounts bill 60 days sight, seen June 5, on 
July 10. £1000, rate 1| p.c. 

7. Merchant cashes bill 30 days date July 8 on July 10. 
£841. 7«. Qd.^ rate 2 p.c. 

8. Money-changer discounts bill 90 days sight Nov. 6 on 
Nov. 20. £1000, rate If p.c. 

9. Banker discounts bill 3 mos. date Nov. 9 on Nov. 16. 
£541. 8«. 9c?., rate 2J p.c. 

10. Banker discounts bill 4 mos. date Aj^ril 6 on May 1. 
£852. 8«. 6o?., rate 2J p.c. 

11. Commission at 3| p.c. on sales £1612. Ss. 9o?., £1756. 10«. 60?., 
£2124. 8«. 9d 

12. Brokerage at J p.c, 1 per mille on bills for £956. 8*. 3c?., 
£1020. Is. 6c?. 

13. Commission J, J, ^ p.c on inland bills for £712. 6^?. 8c?., 
£614. 9«. 10c?., £10850. 14«. 6J. 

14. Commission on sales at 3J^, 4, 2| p.c. to amount of 
£1164. 8«. 5c?., £3125. 10*. Qd., £5960. 12*. 8c?. 

15. Brokerage ^^ p.c. plus commission J p.c on bill for 
£1856. 9*. -id. 

19. Stocks and Shares. 

A Company is formed to carry on a business re- 
quiring considerable capital, by the issue of shares, 
which may be bought by those who think it a good 
investment. They thus become shareholders, and are 
in fact the proprietors of the business. Such a company 
is called a joint stock company, and is usually managed 
by directors chosen from the shareholders. 

At stated intervals (generally each half-year) the 
accoimts are made up and the nett profit paid to the 
shareholders as dividends. 

A Firm difiers from a company only in having a 
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much smaller number of shai'eholders or partners who 
all jointly manage the concern. 

Also a company is generally a limited one, i.e. one 
in which the liability of each shareholder is limited to 
the amount of his shares, whereas a firm is frequently 
unlimited. 

Shares can only be purchased in whole numbers, 
but any quantity of stock may be purchased. For this 
reason many companies change their shares into stock. 

A shareholder who desires to retire from a company 
can only do so by selling out at the market price of his 
stock or shares, usually through a stock broker, who 
charges a commission or brokerage. 

The nominal value of a stock is by no means its 
market value. This depends on the credit and pros- 
perity of the company. The market price is continually 
fluctuating. 

Stocks are said to be at a premium, at par, or at a 
discount as the price of £100 stock is above, equal to, 
or below £100 sterling. Similarly shares are at a 
premium, at par, or at a discount as their price is 
above, equal to, or below their nominal or face value. 

The two prices published each morning in the 
newspapers opposite any stock are the outside prices 
given or charged by a stock jobber. The jobber sells 
to the broker at the higher price and buys from him 
at the lower price. The broker sells to a customer at 
the higher price with brokerage added and buys from 
a customer at the lower price with brokerage deducted. 

A broker's charge for Consols is 2^. 6d. per cent, 
(i P-C-)> ^^^ other stocks from 55. to 10«. per cent. 

Bonds are particular classes of stocks or shares. 
They are in general certified documents issued by 
Governments, corporations or companies acknowledging 
their indebtedness, with the limits and conditions of 
payment and redemption of the debt. The interest is 
usually paid by coupons or warrants. 
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20. The National Debt. 

The first item in the Public Debt of this country is 
the £664,263 repaid to the Goldsmiths of London at 
the accession of William III. as partial compensation 
for the loss they sustained at the hands of Charles II. 
when he closed the Mint and took the money stored 
there. 

Another item is £11,015,100 owing to the Bank of 
England. 

Wars however have been the chief cause of the 
immense growth of the Debt. William's campaigns 
added 16 millions, Marlborough's 88 millions, George II. 
increased it by 87 millions, the American War added 
121 millions, and finally the Napoleonic struggle cost 
600 millions. In 1816 the Debt was 900 millions, but 
happily since then great reductions have been made, 
and it now stands (March 31, 1903) at £759,943,282 (of 
which the funded portion is £695,645,762). It consists 
of three parts, (1) the Funded Debt, (2) the Unfunded 
Debt, (3) Terminable Annuities. 

The Funded Debt consists of the unredeemable 
loans made by private persons to the British Govern- 
ment. They receive interest year by year, but can only 
recover the principal by selling out at the market price. 
The Government however has the right of paying off 
at par with due notice to the holders. 

The chief kinds of stocks in the Funds were until 
recently 

(1) The Consolidated Annuities or Consols at 
3 p.c, an amalgamation of several loans into one of a 
uniform 3 p.c. interest. 

(2) The Reduced Annuities or Consols, formerly 
paying higher than 3 p.c, but now reduced to 3 p.c. 
mterest. 

(3) The New 3 p.c. Animities. 
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(4) A few 2^ p.c, 2f p.c, 3^ p.c. and 5 p.c. 
Annuities. 

Mr Goschen's Act for the Conversion of Consols 
(1888) made a new stock at 2f p.c. 

Holders of Consols, Reduced Consols, and New 
Threes were offered an equal amount of the New 2}, 
with a small bonus for assenting by a certain date. 
The holders of all but 47 millions agreed ; those who did 
not, have received the necessary 12 mos. notice that 
their stock will be paid off at par at the convenience 
of the Government. When this has been done the 
National Debt will consist almost wholly of 2f p.c. 
stock. The Act also enacts that in 1903 the rate of 
interest will be reduced to 2 J p.c. and in 1923 the 
Government will have the right to pay off the debt 
at par. 

The UnAinded Debt consists of securities bearing 
interest but redeemable by Government at certain 
(usually) short dates. The common form of these 
securities is that of Exchequer Bills or orders upon 
the Exchequer entitling the bearer to the specified 
sums together with interest at a stated rate p.c. for 
the time of the bill in days. The usual times of these 
bills are 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 12 mos. from the date of issue. 
They are notified to be paid off or renewed on a given 
day, and if not sent in on that day the interest ceases. 
Their price depends on the credit of the nation. Large 
capitalists eagerly seek after these bills because they 
are readily convertible and are generally at a small 
premium to ensure easy borrowing on the part of the 
Government. 

Terminable Annuities are the chief instrument 
by which the Funded debt is reduced. The Treasury 
is empowered under various Acts to give Annuities for 
a certain number of years in exchange for permanent 
stock. Thus £1000 2f p.c. stock produces £27. IO5. as 

J. 12 
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yeaily interest in perpetuity : the Treasury will give in 
exchange £55 a year for 20 years, at the end of which 
all payment ceases and thus in the end £1000 stock is 
struck off the debt. 

The capitalised value of the present annuities paid 
by the Government stood at about 68^ millions on 
March 31, 1891, but a goodly number of them will fall 
in from 1901 to 1904. 

Sinking Funds of various descriptions have been 
also employed to reduce the debt, and one is at present 
in operation : these would have been more successful if 
they had not been suspended so frequently on emer- 
gencies. 

20. The Bank of England. 

The Bank was originated in 1694, when 40 capital- 
ists joined to lend £1,200,000 to the Government at 
8 p.c. interest in return for a charter conferring certain 
privileges and powers to trade in bills of exchange and 
bullion. 

The charter has been frequently renewed, and the 
debt of the Government to the Bank is now £11,015,100. 
This forms part of the subscribed capital, known as 
Bank Stock, on which 10 p.c. is usually paid. 

In 1844 Sir Robert Peels Bank Charter Act 
renewed the charter "until the debt of the public to 
the Bank be paid." It limited the note issue to 
£14,000,000 upon securities of which the above debt 
forms part ; beyond 14 millions, notes can only be issued 
against coin or bullion stored in the Bank. 

The principal functions of the Bank are : — 

1°. For the Government: It keeps the Government 
banking account, superintends the transfers of stock 
(Consols, etc.) and pays the interest on the National 
Debt. 
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2°. For the coinage: It buys gold at £8. 175. 9d 
per oz. and sells sovereigns at £3. Vis. 10|d. per oz. 
Thus practically it is the only channel by which gold 
reaches the Mint. 

3°. For the banks : It keeps the reserves of all the 
larger banks and discount houses. 

4°. For the public : It issues notes which it must 
always cash in gold on presentation. If the issue 
exceed 14 millions, bullion must be kept to meet all 
notes beyond. When the supply of*bullion is not 
much above the amount required to meet the notes, 
the Bank increases its rate of discount to attract gold 
to the Bank. When the supply is large the rate is 
lowered. The market rate of discount is largely in- 
fluenced by the bank rate. 

21. The Stock Exchange. 

The Stock Exchange is regulated by a committee 
of 30, including the Chairman and Deputy-Chairman, 
chosen from among the members by ballot year by 
year. The membei-s are 4000 in number, and consist 
of jobbers or brokers. Jobbers are dealers who buy 
and sell at market prices. 

Brokers deal with the jobbers on behalf of the 
public and charge commission. 

The Stock Exchange only recognises its own 
members, and all their dealings must follow the usages 
of " the House." 

Settlements take place twice a month, at dates 
arranged by the committee. 

Consols however are settled only once — at the 
beginning of the month. 

Stock Exchange terms : — 

I*'. Scrip (Subscription) is applied to the certifi- 
cates of payment of deposits or calls prior to the issue 
of the real bonds. 

12—2 
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2". Time bargains are speculative transactions 
without the payment or transfer of stock or shares. 
At the time appointed the parties receive or pay the 
difference between the then price and the price named. ■ 

3°. A hull buys stock, for which usually he cannot 
pay, with a view to selling again at a higher price. 

A hear sells stock, which usually he does not possess, 
with a view to buying back at a lower price. 

The Americans use the terms " long '* and " short " 
for " bull " and '' bear." 

At the settlement the difference in the buying and 
selling prices alone changes hands. 

4°. Contango is a sum paid per cent, or per share 
by a speculator for the rise for the privilege of deferring 
payment till the next settlement. 

Backwardation is a sum paid per cent, or per share 
by a speculator for the fall to postpone delivery of 
shares or stock till the next settlement. 

Both these are called "continuation rates." The 
postponement is called "carrying over." 

5°. Options are transactions by which a speculator 
limits his losses by paying a fixed sum when the 
bargain is made. They may be "a put and call," 
"a put" or "a call." 

A put and call enables an operator to sell or 
purchase at a fixed price on a certain day. 

A put enables an operator to sell at a fixed price 
on a certain day. 

A call enables an operator to buy at a fixed price 
on a certain day. 

The Americans use the term " spread " for a " put " 
or " call." 

A straddle is the same option at one price 
whether a put or call. 
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6°. Arbitrage occurs when identical securities are 
bought in one market and sold in another. 

7°. Hammering is the declaration of a defaulter. 
The head waiter strikes three blows with a mallet. 

8°. Cornering occurs when a scarcity of stock is 
created to prevent a dealer from obtaining what he has 
previously sold except at much higher prices. The 
dealer is said to be "cornered." This happens when 
the dealer undertakes to deliver stock or shares beyond 
his powers. 

9°. Slang terms and contractions are used for 
nearly every stock known ; e.g. Brums, i.e. L. and 
N. W. R. Stock ; Goschens, i.e. 2f Consols ; Saras, i.e. 
Sheffield Deferred. 

Outside Brokers, i.e. brokers who are not members 
of the Stock Exchange, supply their customers through 
the brokers who are members. The commission charged 
being halved between the outside broker and the 
member he employs. 

22. Calculations. 

Companies formed to carry on business divide their 
capital into stock or shares held by the members in 
varying proportions. These portions can be bought 
and sold without affecting the operations of the com- 
pany. Hence the prices of stocks and shares are of 
importance. Their face-value is very different from 
the market value, which constantly fluctuates, being 
(1) at ^premium above the face- value, (2) Sitpar equal 
to the face-value, or (3) at a discount below the face- 
value. 

Brokerage or Commission (^, J, ^ p.c. or more), 
Stamp, and Registration charges must be added or sub- 
tracted in all calculations. 
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Form of Stock and Share Transaction. 



Contract 

Note Stamp j ^^^^ Street, Leicester, 

Adhesive ^P^^ 26, 1904. 

1«. 



Dear Sir, 

We beg to advise you of having bought 
on your account, subject to the rules and usages of 
the Leicester Stock Exchange, for the settlement of 
April 29, 10 shares £10 paid in the N. and S. Wales 
Bank, Limited. 

£ 8. d. 

At £32ft per share 323 16 

Commission \ p.c 1 12 6 

Stamp Duty and Registration Fee . 2 16 

£327 9 



We are 

Yours faithfully, 

ROBERTS & JONES. 
E. Bromn, Esq. 

If this had been sold on account of Mr Brown it 
would have stood thus: 

£ 8. d. £ s. d. 

At £32g per share . 323 15 

Less Commission i p.c. 1 12 6 

„ Stamp and Fee . 2 16 3 14 

£320 1 
Amount due from Roberts & Jones. 
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Stock Exchange Contracts. 

Bought by order and for account of Arthur Evans, 
Esq. (subject to the rules of the London Stock Ex- 
change) : 

£ «. d. 

£1000 Japanese 5 p.c. loan at 97^ . 972 10 

Plus Commission J p.c 2 9 

„ Stamp \s 10 

£975 



Sold by order and for account of Arthur Evans, Esq. 
(subject to the rules of the London Stock Exchange) : 

£ s. d. £ s. d. 

10 Rand Mines Shares at 26^ 268 15 

Less Commission ^ p.c. . 17 

„ Stamp 1«. ... 1 180 

£267 7 



Contango Contract- 
Continued for Account of Arthur Evans, Esq. 



Sold for this account May 
15, 1904: 
£1000 Russian 5 p.c. Stock 

at 97 J. 
50 Chili Oi-d. at 26^. 



Bought for May 29, 1904 ; 

At 97iJ and 5 per cent. 
At 26j) Contango. 



Relfe & Co. 
This document requires a 4/- Contract Stamp. 
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Account, M0.y 15, 1904. 

Arthur Evans, Esq., in account with Relfe & Co. 
Dr. 



Ap. 30 
May 4 



To 30 Golden Hills brt. dn. 
Contango 1/- per share 
1000 Russian 6 p.c. 
50 Peruvians 
50 Chili Ord. 
Commission on Sales 
Contract Stamps 
Balance 



To take up — 
50 Peruvians 



25i 

974 

6 

26i 



Comm. 
£, 8. d. 



2 10 
2 10 
4 10 
4 5 



£ 


s. 


d. 


765 








1 


10 





971 


5 





300 








1312 


10 





13 


15 







5 





10 


15 





3375 















Cr. 



May 1 
„ 10 



j> 



13 



>) jj 



By 10 Rand Mines 
„ 30 Golden Hills 
„ £1000 Russian 5 p.c. 

carried over 
„ 50 Chili Ord. carried 
over 



E. & 0. E 

By Balance 

To Deliver — 

10 Rand Mines 



27 
26i 

98i 

26i 



Comm. 
£ 8. d. 
15 
3 



£ 


8, 


d. 


270 








795 








985 








1325 








3375 








10 


15 
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EXAMPLES. 

1. Buy 18 shares at 34. Commission ^ p.c. Stamp £1.7*. 6(f. 
Registration 3«. 6fl?. Contract Note I*. 

2. Sell 15 Rio Tiutos at 26 J. Commission 1/- per share. 
Stamp duty 155. Contract Note 1«. 

3. £315 4 p.c. stock at 111$. Commission J p.c. Stamps 
and Fee 18«. ^d. Contract 1«. Bought and sold. 

4. £7245 Consols at 89J. Commission J p.c. Stamp and 
Fee £2. 10«. Od. Contract Note la. Bought and sold. 

5. Sell out £8315 N.W. 4 p.c. stock at 171. Commission 
\ p.c. Stamps and Fee £4. 0«. Od, Purchase £3400 of Mid- 
land Railway 3 p.c. Debentures at 149 J. Commission \ p.c. 
Stamp, Contract, Registration £3. 18«. 6cf. Make out the 
Account. 

6. Sell out £1000 District Preference 3 p.c. at 89 and buy 
£580 Midland 4j at 149 — charges in both transactions being 
Commission J p.c, Stamp £2, Registration and Contract As. 6g?. 
Make out the Account. 

7. Sell out £1000 District 3 p.c. stock at 90 and buy £500 
Great Western 4^ p.c. stock at 159. Commission for both 
transactions \ p.c. Stamps etc. £3. 2«. 6fl?. 

8. I have £10000 which I want to invest — my broker 
advises me to purchase £5000 Consols at 85^ and £5000 Deben- 
ture Corporation Stock at 1 10. Will there be any money over. 
Commission being \ p.c. and Stamps, Contract and Registration 
£5 on each transaction ? 
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9. Make uut following account : 

(1) Sold for me 

Brt. down 10 Witwaterstands at 27, contango 

5 p.c. 
30 Rio Tintos at 26. Commission ^ p.c. 
£1000 Chinese 4 p.c. at 98^. Commission \ p.c. 
50 N. Staff. Bonds at 41. Commission J p.c. 
Contract Stamps. 

(2) Bought for me 

25 Liptons at £11. 10«. Oti. Commission J p.c. 
30 Rio Tintos carried over at 26j. 
£1000 Waterworks at 95. Commission ^ p.c. 
50 N. St, Bonds at 42, carried over. 

10. Which will cost more to buy, 81 Chicago 5 p.c. bonds 
at 111 or 114 Greek 3 p.c. bonds at 79 ? Commission \ p.c. and 
Stamps etc. £2. 2«. Qd. in each case. 
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TABLE OF DAYS. 

This table is for use in all questions requiring the number of days 
between two dates, viz. Interest, Discount, Bills of Exchange, Equated 
Payments, Gash Balances, etc. 



Examples of its me. 

1. No. of days between Feb. 17 and Aug. 13. 

iAug. 13. 226 
I Feb. 17. 48 

No. = 177 



2. No. of days between Nov. 6, 1888, and March 10, 1880. 

J Dec. 31, 1888. 365 * 65 
(Nov. 6, 1888. 310 Mar. 10. _69 

55 No. =124 
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Jan. 1 


1 


Feb. 16 


47 


Apr. 3 


93 


May 19 


139 


2 


2 


17 


48 


4 


94 


20 


140 


3 


3 


18 


49 


5 


95 


21 


141 


4 


4 


19 


50 


6 


96 


22 


142 


5 


5 


20 


51 


7 


97 


23 


143 


6 


6 


21 


52 


8 


98 


24 


144 


7 


7 


22 


53 


9 


99 


25 


145 


8 


8 


23 


54 


10 


100 


26 


146 


9 


9 


24 


55 


11 


101 


27 


147 


10 


10 


25 


56 


12 


102 


28 


148 


11 


11 


26 


67 


13 


103 


29 


149 


12 


12 


27 


58 


14 


104 


30 


150 


13 


13 


28 


59 


15 


105 


31 


151 


14 


14 


Mar. 1 


60 


16 


106 


June 1 


152 


15 


15 


2 


61 


17 


107 


2 


153 


16 


16 


3 


62 


18 


108 


3 


154 


17 


17 


4 


63 


19 


109 


4 


155 


18 


18 


5 


64 


20 


110 


5 


156 


19 


19 


6 


65 


21 


111 


6 


157 


20 


20 


7 


66 


22 


112 


7 


158 


21 


21 


8 


67 


23 


113 


8 


159 


22 


22 


9 


68 


24 


114 


9 


160 


23 


23 


10 


69 


25 


115 


10 


161 


24 


24 


11 


70 


26 


116 


11 


162 


25 


25 


12 


71 


27 


117 


12 


163 


26 


26 


13 


72 


28 


118 


13 


164 


27 


27 


14 


73 


29 


119 


14 


165 


28 


28 


15 


74 


30 


120 


15 


166 


29 


29 


16 


75 


May 1 


121 


16 


167 


30 


30 


17 


76 


2 


122 


17 


168 


31 


31 


18 


77 


3 


123 


18 


169 


Feb. 1 


32 


19 


78 


4 


124 


19 


170 


2 


33 


20 


79 


5 


125 


20 


171 


3 


34 


21 


80 


6 


126 


21 


172 


4 


35 


22 


81 


7 


127 


22 


173 


5 


36 


23 


82 


8 


128 


23 


174 


6 


37 


24 


83 


9 


129 


24 


175 


7 


38 


25 


84 


10 


130 


25 


176 


8 


39 


26 


85 


11 


131 


26 


177 


9 


40 


27 


86 


12 


132 


27 


178 


10 


41 


28 


87 


13 


133 


28 


179 


11 


42 


29 


88 


14 


134 


29 


180 


12 


43 


20 


89 


15 


135 


30 


181 


13 


44 


31 


90 


16 


136 


July 1 


182 


14 


45 


Apr. 1 


91 


17 


137 


2 


183 


15 


46 


2 


92 


18 


138 


3 


184 
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July 4 


185 


Aug. 19 


231 


Oct. 4 


277 


Nov. 19 


323 


5 


186 


20 


232 


5 


278 


20 


324 


6 


187 


21 


233 


6 


279 


21 


325 


7 


188 


22 


234 


7 


280 


22 


326 


• 8 


189 


23 


235 


8 


281 


23 


327 


9 


190 


24 


236 


9 


282 


24 


328 


10 


191 


25 


237 


10 


283 


25 


329 


11 


192 


26 


238 


11 


284 


26 


330 


12 


193 


27 


239 


12 


285 


27 


331 


13 


194 


28 


240 


13 


286 


28 


332 


14 


195 


29 


241 


14 


287 


29 


333 


15 


196 


30 


242 


15 


288 


30 


334 


16 


197 


31 


243 


16 


289 


Dec. 1 


335 


17 


198 


Sept. 1 


244 


17 


290 


2 


336 


18 


199 


2 


245 


18 


291 


3 


337 


19 


200 


3 


246 


19 


292 


4 


338 


20 


201 


4 


247 


20 


293 


5 


339 


21 


202 


5 


248 


21 


294 


6 


340 


22 


203 


6 


249 


22 


295 


7 


341 


23 


204 


7 


250 


23 


296 


8 


342 


24 


205 


8 


251 


24 


297 


9 


343 


25 


206 


9 


252 


25 


298 


10 


344 


26 


207 


10 


253 


26 


299 


11 


345 


27 


208 


11 


254 


27 


300 


12 


346 


28 


209 


12 


255 


28 


301 


13 


347 


29 


210 


13 


256 


29 


302 


14 


348 


30 


211 


14 


257 


30 


303 


15 


349 


31 


212 


15 


258 


31 


304 


16 


350 


Aug. 1 


213 


16 


259 


Nov. 1 


305 


17 


351 


2 


214 


17 


260 


2 


306 


18 


352 


3 


215 


18 


261 


3 


307 


19 


353 


4 


216 


19 


262 


4 


308 


20 


354 


5 


217 


20 


263 


5 


309 


21 


355 


6 


218 


21 


264 


6 


310 


22 


356 


7 


219 


22 


265 


7 


311 


23 


357 


8 


220 


23 


266 


8 


312 


24 


358 


9 


221 


24 


267 


9 


313 


25 


359 


10 


222 


25 


268 


10 


314 


26 


360 


11 


223 


26 


269 


11 


315 


27 


361 


12 


224 


27 


270 


12 


316 


28 


362 


13 


225 


28 


271 


13 


317 


29 


363 


14 


226 


29 


272 


14 


318 


30 


364 


15 


227 


30 


273 


15 


319 


31 


365 


16 


228 


Oct. 1 


274 


16 


320 






17 


229 


2 


275 


17 


321 






18 


230 


3 


276 


18 


322 







SECTION VIIL 
ACCOUNTS AND BALANCES. 

1. Invoices and Bills. 

A Tradesmaris Bill is a list of goods bought with 
prices attached — which is presented for payment over 
the counter or sent in at fixed periods of the year to a 
customer who has an account with the tradesman — the 
term Account is used in the same sense as Bill when 
thus sent in. 

Invoices are memoranda of goods with prices sent 
to a buyer and always accompanying the goods. When 
the time for payment comes an account embodying 
these invoices is sent to the customer. 

Very frequently the details are not given but the 
goods are set down " as per Invoice '* of a given date. 

If the items are given the account is a detailed 
account. 

Invoices are always detailed. 

An Account Sales is a written account of goods sold 
on commission, their price, expenses, and net value — 
after deduction of the percentage. 
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1°. Instance of an Invoice. 



Newark, 18th Feb. 1892. 



Mr Henry Fabkeb. 



Bought of John Habdinq, 

Drajper and Silk Mercer. 



Feb. 18 



13 yds. black serge at 28. 9^rZ. 
3 yds. Honiton lace at 7^. 9^. 
18 yds. of twill at 3«. 4t\d, 

10 dozen handkerchiefs at 68. ^d. 
15 pairs tan gloves at 38. Id. 

14 yds. of silk at 48. 6c2. 



£ 


8. 


d. 


1 1 


16 


3i 


! 1 


3 


3 


1 3 





9 


3 


5 





2 


6 


3 


3 


3 





14 


14 


6i 



Terms. 5 p.c. discount within one month. 

2°. Instance of an Account Sales. 

Account Sales. 

Account sales of 1000 boxes of tea per S.S. San Salvador on account 
of Messrs. Hare and Blackett, Canton. 



1892 
June 1 
June 24 
July 7 
July 20 



250 boxes net 8250 lbs. at 48. 2d. 
450 „ „ 10000 lbs. at 38. 4d. 
200 „ „ 6000 lbs. at 38. 6d. 
100 .. „ 2000 lbs. at 38. lOd. 



>> 



>> 



Freight and charges £110. 98. 6(2. 
Commission at 2^ p.c. £120. 98. ^^d. 

Net proceeds 
London, July 31st, 1892. R. S. Budgett & Co. 



£ 


8. 


d. 


1718 


15 





1666 


13 


4 


1050 








383 


6 
15 


8 


4818 
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18 
16 


104 


4587 


li 



EXAMPLES. 

1. Construct appropriate invoices for these transactions. 

(1) 84 yds. silk at Zs. lOM. 
91 yds. linen at Is. sfc?. 
102 yds. flannelette at ^d. 
20 pairs of taffeta silk gloves at 3«. 7d. 
60 dozen handkerchiefs at 5*. Id. per dozen. 
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(2) 30 lbs. flour at 3Jc?. 

84 bags oatmeal at 25«. Qd. 

90 bags meal at 27^. 4n^. 

3 cwt. seeds at 10«. Id, per cwt. 

(3) 18 lbs. bacon at ^\d. 

25 sultana cakes at ^'^d. 
30 Madeira cakes dX\8.\\d. 

19 lbs. lard at 3Jd 

27 lbs. biscuits at 6Jc?. 

(4) 150 yds. blue serge at 2«. \\d. 
75 yds. calico at 3jci?. 

24 yds. silk at As, \\d, 

10 doz. lengths cord at Is, 0\d. 

20 pairs silk gloves at 2«. Z\d. 

2. Make out account sales on these transactions. 

(1) 1000 lbs. of tea. 250 at 3«. bd. 350 at 4«. Id. 200 
at 3«. 4o?. 200 at 3«. Id. Commission 2 J p.c. Charges 7 per 
mille. 

(2) 1000 bags of rice each containing 23 cwts. 225 at 2^. 
250 at Z\d. 500 at 2^. Remainder at 4S. Commission 5 p.c. 
Charges *2 per mille. 

(3) 8000 bags of maize. 2000 at 25«. 9fl?. 3000 at 32«. 6o?. 
1500 at 34«. Id. 500 at 41«. 3d Commission 4 J p.c. Charges 
I p.c. 

(4) 7830 bales N. S. W. and Queensland wool at \s. 1 Id. 

per lb. 
2225 Victorian at Is. Zd, per lb. 
4963 New Zealand at Is. 2Jtf?. per lb. 
503 Tasmanian at 1 \\d. per lb. 
Commission 4J p.c. Charges \ p.c. 



Book-keeping. 

2. Book-keeping is the science of arranging 
commercial transactions in a series of books for the 
purpose of accounts. 

The books which a merchant theoretically requires 
are three in number, but practically he uses others to 
reduce labour and simplify his accounts. 
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The three essential books are 

1. The Waste Book, a rough record of all trans- 
actions in order of time. 

2. The Journal, a technical arrangement of these 
transactions for transfer to the ledger. 

3. The Ledger, a classified arrangement of the 
journal into various accounts. 

Practically most merchants have separate books for 
all transactions of a similar character and use the 
journal to arrange only those transactions not included 
in the special subsidiary books. Such books are : — 

4. Bought Book, a record of goods bought on 
credit. 

5. Sales Book, a record of goods sold on credit. 

6. Cash Book, a record of cash received and paid 
and discounts received and allowed. 

7. Petty Cash Book, for small payments (subsidiary 
to the Cash Book). 

8. Bill Book, a record of promises of payment to 
or by the merchant. 

The Ledger will contain an abstract of the foregoing 
books. 

The use of the Wa,ste Book requires no explanation, 
it is ruled for one money column. 

The use of the Jowmal is very important, it is 
ruled for two money columns — a debtor and creditor 
column — ^thus representing the two sides of an account 
in the ledger. Each transaction is at once assigned to 
two places, a personal account and some other. 

J. 13 
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Example, 

I pay B. Brown £20. 15«. 4d. .*. his account is debtor. 

Cash account is obviously creditor. 

I buy goods of S. Smith worth £15. lOs. 0^. .*. goods account is 
debtor. 

S. Smith's account is obviously creditor. 



The Journal. 



4 
7 



February. 
B. Brown. 

To cash. 
Goods. 

To S. Smith. 







Dr. 






Cr. 






£ 


8. 


d. 


£ 


8. 


d. 


Ih\ 


20 


15 


4 








Cr. 








20 


15 


4 


Dr, 


15 


10 











Cr. 








15 


10 






The Ledger is the most important book of all, it is 
ruled on each page in two sections, representing debtor 
and creditor sides. It contains a large number of 
accounts of all kinds — ^personal, real and fictitious. 
Each entry is placed to two of these accounts at least, 
thus embodying the principle of double entry, the 
principle always employed where accuracy is desired. 

The most numerous accounts are the personal 
accounts. 

Besides these there are usually the cash, the goods, 
the profit and loss, the balance, and the capital 
accounts. 

Examples of these follow. 
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3. Equation of Pasrmentf . 

A problem of great frequency and importance in 
business is to find the equated time or date when the 
sum of several debts due at different times may be 
paid. 

The term of credit is the time to elapse before a 
debt is due. 

The equated term of credit is the time to elapse 
before the sum of several debts due at different times 
is due — ^reckoned from some arbitrary zero date. 

The equated time is found by adding the equated 
term to this convenient arbitrary zero date. 

The zero date is generally either the first date of 
any bills due or the firat day of the month in which 
the account begins. 

The latter date is in general the more convenient. 

The cases are three ia number : — 

"To find the equated time of bills bought (1) for 
unequal times at different dates, (2) for equal times at 
different dates, (3) for unequal times at the same 
date." 

(1) " For bills at different dates for unequal times," 
Convert times into days, using convenient zero date. 
Multiply each item by its term of credit in days. 
Add the items and these products. 

Divide the sum of the products by the sum of the 
items. 

The answer will be the equated term in days. 

Add this to the zero date to obtain the equated 
time. 

(2) " For bills at different dates for equal times," 
we may proceed as in the above rule or find the 
equatea time for the dates alone, adding on the term 
of credit afterwards. 
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(3) " For bills at the same date for unequal times," 
the given date should be taken as the zero date. 

Note, Use the Table of Days throughout. 

If months and fractions of a month (30 days to the 
month) are employed the work is less, but the results 
are not so accurate always. 



Example, 


The equated time of the following bills. 




1890 




! 1920 


Ap. 4. 


To merchandise 6 mos. credit 


£320x186 2660 


Zero 






320 


ip*\. M«y2o 


2 mos. „ 


£468 X 110 


4680 
4680 
1672 


June 1 


,, 4 mos. ,, 


£624 X 183 


4192 
624 
1620 


July 10 


,, 3 mos. ,, 


£760 X 192 


6840 


\ 


760 


Equated term. 171 days. 2072 ; 


352812 170 


Equal 


^d time. Sept. 19, 1890. 


■ 


14561 



... 572 



4. The Averaging and Balancing of Accounts. 

An Account is the statement of business transactions 
between debtor and creditor. 

Averaging Accouhts is the process of finding the 
date on which the balance is due (i.e. the equated 
term of the balance fi'om some zero date). 

A Balance is the difference of the two sides of an 
account. 

A Gash Balance diflfers from the balance by the 
interest due or the discount claimable. 

The creditor receives interest on the balance from 
the date on which it is due to the date of settlement. 

The debtor is entitled to discount off" the balance 
for the time he pays it before the date on which it is 
due. 
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V. Rule for Averaging Accountf . 

Multiply each sum on both sides by its term of 
credit in days — ^reckoned from a convenient zero date. 

Add the amounts and the amounts multiplied by 
the days on each side — all four separately. 

Find balance of the account and also the difference 
of the amounts x the days on the two sides. 

Divide this difference by the balance. 

The answer will be the equated time in days from 
the zero date. 

If the balance of the products is in favour of the 
debtor side — ^the equated term must be added to the 
zero date to get the date on which the balance is due, 
and if it is paid before this date discount is allowed. 

If the balance of the products is in favour of the 
creditor side — the equated term must be subtracted 
from the zero date to get the date on which the balance 
was due, and interest is charged from this date to the 
date of payment. 

2°. Rule for finding the Cash Balance at any 
date. 

Multiply each sum on both sides by the difference 
in days between its date and the date of striking the 
cash balance. 

Add the amounts and these products on both sides 
— all four separately. 

Find balance and difference of products. 

rni j./v. /. J ^ rate of interest . 
Ihe difference of products x gives 

interest due or discount claimable. Add to or subtract 
from balance — for the cash balance. 

If the balance of products is in favour of the debtor 
side — interest must be added. 

If the balance of products is in favour of the creditor 
side — discount may be subtracted. 
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3°. Rule for monthly statements (cash balances 
at the end of the month). 

Multiply each item by the difiference in days between 

the date and the end of the month. 

Add the amounts and the products. 

„,, , , rate of interest . . . , , 

Ihe products x -^„, ffives mterest due. 

^ 36500 ° 

Add to balance this interest for the cash balance. 

Note, For all these operations use the Table of 
Days. 

Less work is involved in working with months and 
decimals of a month (30 days), but the results are not 
so accurate. 

Example 1. Averaging accounts. 

To find the equated time of paying the balance of this account : — 



1890 


Dr. 


1890 


Gr, 


Mar. 12 
Ap. 7 
May 10 


£ 8. d. 
Togoods. 3mos. 641 12 7i 
„ 4mos. 650 9 6 
6mos. 1000 


May 10 
July 2 
Aug.l2 


£ 8. d. 

By cash 350 

372 8 9 

500 



Zero date March 1. 



£641-630 X 103 

£650-476 X 159] 

£1000-000 x254' 

£2292-105 

£1222-437 

Balance £1069*668 



1924-890 

64163-0 

66047-5 

32623-75 £350-000 x 70 
: 5854-276 £372-437x123' 
264000000 £500000 x164' 

423513-416 £1222-437 
152309-761 

271206-664 



24600-0 
37243-7 
7448-74 
1117-311 
50000-000 
30000-00 
2000-00 

162309-761 



1,0,6,9/6|68 I 271205-664 | 253-7. Equated term. 
673 
38 

7 
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The products are in favour of the debtor side. 

.'. the equated term must be added to the zero date. 

Thus the equated time in Nov. 10, 1890. 

The work may be shortened by calling £641. 12«. lyi. £642, and 
£650. 9«. 6(2. £650, and £372. 8«. 9(2. £372— the same result is obtained 
as to time here, but this is not always the case. 

Example 2. Averaging accounts. 



1889 


Dr. 


1889 


Cr. 


June 18 
Nov. 26 

1890 
Feb. 20 


£ 8. d. 

To goods 974 12 6 

150 10 4 

124 7 3 


July 6 
Dec. 16 

1890 
Mar. 10 


£ s, d. 
By note 150 
By merchandise 232 8 11 

461 6 



Zero date June 1. 



974-626x17 

160-516x178; 

124-362x264' 



1249-503 
843-695 

Balance 405*808 



9746-25 
6822-376 
16061-6 
10536-12 
1204-128 
24872*4 
= 7461-72 
497-448 

76192*041 



160-000x35 
232-445 X 198! 
461-260 x282' 

843-696 



4A5/8108 



i^t^t 



105164*569 I 259. Equated term. 
239 
36 



4500*00 

750*00 

23244*50 

20920*05 

1869-660 
92250- 
: 36900-0 
922-50 

181346-610 
76192*041 

105154*569 



The products are in favour of the credit side. 

.'. the equated term must be subtracted from the zero date. 

Thus the balance was due on Sept. 15, 1888. 

T^ote. This may seem peculiar, but the debtor had 76192 days 
from June 1, 1889 to pay £1 by the terms of the transaction, whereas 
he actually took 181346 days to pay it (106154 days too much). Hence 
as compensation he should have paid the balance (£406) 269 days 
before June 1, 1889, since 406 x 259= 105164. 
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Example 3. To find cash balance in Example 1 on Aug. 12. 

Disoonnt at 5 p.o. p. a. 

Aug. 12 to Nov. 10 is 90 days. 

Discount on £1069*668 for 90 days at 5 p.o. = £13-187. 





10-69668 






09 




7,3 


962-701 
232 
13 7 
6 4D 
56 
5 


13-187 



.'. Gash balance due if paid ) _ £1069*668 
on Aug. 12 ) - 13*187 

£1056*481 



Example 4. To find cash balance on March 10, 1890, in 
Example 2. 

Interest at 5 p.c. p.a. 

974*625 X 265=258276-625 150-000 x 247=37050-000 
150-516x104= 15653*664 232*446 x 84=19525*380 
124*362 X 18= 2238*516 461 250 x 0= 

276167*805 56575*380 

56575*380 

219592*425 

Balance of products is in fAVonr of debtor side. ..*. Interest is 
added. 

73 I 2195*92 426 | 30*081 
692 
84 
11 

.'. Cash balance due if paid ) __ £405 -808 
on March 10, 1890 j ~ 30081 

£435-889 
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Example 5. Monthly statements. 

To find cash balance at end of September on this acconnt. 

Interest 5 p.o. p.a. 



1891 



Sept. 4 
5 
10 
13 
15 
20 
26 
27 



Dr. 



To goods 



£ 8. 


d. 


836 13 


9 


912 12 


41 


815 





620 11 


9i 


730 17 


6 


651 13 


H 


736 8 


7 


1000 






6303-881 
13-093 

Cash balance £6316-974 



£836-687 X 26 N 
£912-617x25 
£815-000x20 
£620-589 X 17 
£730-875x15 >- = 
£651-684x10 
£736-429 X 5 
£1000-000 X 3 



£6303-881 



; 



73 



965-81410 
225 
6 81 
244 
25 



6020122 
16733-74 
4563-085 
18252-34 
16300-000 
6205*89 
4344-123 
7308-75 
3654-376 
6516-84 
3682-145 
3000-00 

95681-410 
13-093 



EXAMPLES. 

1. Find equated time for the following accounts. 

(1) To goods, May 9, 6 mos. £412. Vis. 6d. 
To goods, June 3, 4 mos. £351. 88. 9d. 
To goods, July 4, 3 mos. £612. ISs. 7d. 
To goods, Aug. 7, 4 mos. £506. Ss. &d. 

(2) To merchandise, Feb. 20, 6 mos. £364. Ss. Id. 
To merchandise, March 11, 4 mos. £512. 7«. Qd. 
To merchandise, April 4, 3 mos. £416. Ss. 4td. 
To merchandise, June 6, 1 mo. £1000. Os. Od. 

(3) To goods. May 4, 4 mos. £5126. 
To goods, June 6, 4 mos. £7184. 
To goods, July 8, 4 mos. £9651. 
To goods, Aug. 9, 4 mos. £7364. 

(4) To goods. May 1, 6 mos. £764. lOs. Od. 
To goods. May 1, 3 mos. £866. 5s. Od. 
To goods, May 1, 4 mos. £900. 6«. Sd. 
To goods, May 1, 6 mos. £600. Os. Od. 
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(5) To merchandise, Jan. 6, 3 mos. £651. 10«. Qd. 
To merchandise, Feb. 10, 4 mos. £840. Os. Od. 
To merchandise, Ap. 9, 2 mos. £712. I3s. 4d. 
To merchandise. May 12, 3 mos. £1600. 0«. Od. 
To merchandise, June 10, 4 mos. £940. 12*. 6c?. 

2. Average and find the cash balances on the following 
accounts. 

(1) 1889. Dr. 

Mar. 16, To goods, 3 mos. £580. 17«. 9hl. 
Ap. 12, To goods, 4 mos. £708, lOs. Oa. 
May 10, To goods, 4 mos. £952. Os. Od. 

1889. Cr. 

May 7, By cash, £640. Ss. Id. 
June 3, By cash, £312. 98. 6d. 
Aug. 5, By cash, £700. Os. Od. 
Cash Balance due on Aug. 20. 

(2) 1890. Dr. 

Jan. 19, To merchandise, 5 mos. £657. 
Feb. 7, To merchandise, 3 mos. £840. 
April 8, To merchandise, 4 mos. £1725. 
M!ay 19, To merchandise, 4 mos. £961. 

1890. Cr. 

Feb. 5, By cash, £500. 
March 30, By cash, £700. 
April 30, By cash, £1000. 
June 6, By caah, £1200. 
Cash Balance due on June 30. 

(3) 1892. Dr. 

Jan. 18, To goods, 4 mos. £782. Ss. 6d. 
Feb. 20, To goods, 2 mos. £814. 6s. lOd. 
March 10, To goods, 3 mos. £900. 7«. 6d 
April 30, To goods, 6 mos. £654. 8«. Od. 
May 15, To goods, 3 mos. £500. Os. Od. 

1892 Cr 
Feb. 1, By cash, £1000. 
March 3, By cash, £500. 
April 28, By cash, £700. 
May 12, By cash, £630. 
June 4, By cash, £400. 

Cash Balance due on June 10. 
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(4) 1898. Dr. 

Mar. 7. To Goods 3 mos. 

Apr. 3. To Goods 3 mos 

May 5. To Gkx>ds 3 mos 

June 9. To Goods 3 mos. 

1898. Cr. 

Mar. 15. By Bill 3 mos 

Apr. 10. By Bill 3 mos. 

MAy30. By Bill 2 mos 

July 20. By Bill 1 mo 

Cash Balance on Sept. 30. Int. 5 p.c. 

3. Draw up the monthly statements of these transactions. 
"To goods." 

(1) Jan. 3, £812. Jan. 6, £750. Jan. 9, £624. Jan. 13, 
£600. Jan. 23, £816. Jan. 27, £914. 

Find cash balance, (interest at 5 p.c. p.a.) at end of month. 

(2) May 1, £712. 10». May 5, £847. May 12, £623. 7*. 
6fl?. May 17, £500. May 22, £863. May 27, £914. 7». 8c?. Cash 
balance on May 31, at 5 p.c. p.a. 

4. Average this acooimt. 

1890. Dr. 1890. Cr. 



£ s. 


d. 


640 12 


6 


512 18 


7 


315 10 


4 


256 11 





£ $. 


d. 


600 





500 





350 





250 






June 16, To goods, £970. 
Nov. 20, To goods, £156. 

1891. 
Feb. 10, To goods, £126. 



July 10, By note, £145. 
Dec. 12, By goods, £237. 

1891. 
Mar. 6, By goods, £464. 



5. Partial Payments or Payments on Account. 

Partial payments are frequently made either before 
or after a bill or account is due — if before, discount is 
allowed ; if after, interest is charged. In the case of 
bonds and other interest-bearing obligations the pay- 
ments are usually indorsed on the back. 

Bankers are constantly loaning money for profit — 
in partial payments they reckon amount of debt 4- 
interest to date of partial payment, then strike off the 
payment and difference is new principal. Similai'ly in 
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the case of banks which give interest on current 
account as money is drawn or put in the diiFerence in 
sum becomes the new principal. Interest however is 
not added in but put into a further column for addition 
at the end of the half-year — this interest is calculated 
for the time that any temporary principal remains 
unchanged at the current rate of interest. 

Merchants and traders charge and allow the same 
rate of interest on both sides of the account. 

Commercial discount is a percentage struck off a 
debt and not off the money paid for cash or payment 
before the debt is due. 

The terms of an agreement may include discount 
within certain days. 

Hence in the case of an account when partial 
payments are made within the time or times on which 
discounts are allowed — the value of these partial 
payments is increased, i.e. a given payment will pay 
off more debt owing to the discount granted — this is 
always placed to the credit of the debtor (Example 4). 



Example 1. A bank lends a cnstomer £1000 on March 5, 1890 — 
the OQstomer pays £250 on Jane 3, £300 on Sept. 24 — find cash 
balance on Dec. 31. 

Interest 10 p.o. p.a. 

J)r. 



Mar. 6 
Junes 
Sept. 21 



£ 8. d. 
To Cash 1000 






Cr. 


Dr. 
Bal. 






£ a. d. 

By Cash 250 U 
„ „ 300 
„ Interest 


£ s. d. 

1000 

7?0 

450 

59 19 2 


90 
113 

98 


90000 
8+750 
44100 




509 19 2 


218850 



Interest at 10 p.c. per annum on £218850 for one day = £59. 19«. 2d. 
found thus : 

£218860 X 10-T-36500=:£2188-6 x 2 -*-73 = £4377*00-;- 73 

=£59-969 =£59. 19«. 2d. 

J. 14 
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Example la. Balanoe this Bank Aooount up to Deo. 81, 1908 — 
Interest being 1 p.o. p. a. and Commission on total Amount of Trans- 
aotions \ p.c. 

July 1. Balance to Credit £261. 10<. 6d. 

„ 7. Drawn £67. 6«. Od. 

,, 16. Paid in £104. 16«. 0(2. 

Aug. 19. Paid in £40. Os. Od. 

„ 80. Drawn £71. 16«. 6d. 

Sept. 16. Drawn £16. Os. 0<Z. 

Got. 18. Drawn £79. 12«. 6d 

Nov. 17. Paid in £61. 6». Od. 

Dec. 12. Paid in £116. 11«. Od 

24. Drawn £30. 0«. Od. 



It 





Dr. 




Cr. 




Bsl. 


Baiys 






£ 8. d. 


£ 


B. 


rf. 


£ 8. 


d. 






July 1 


251 10 6 








261 10 


6 


6 


1612 


„ 7 




67 


6 





194 


6 


9 


1740 


„ 16 


104 16 








299 


6 


34 


10166 


Aug. 19 


40 








339 


6 


11 


3729 


„ 30 




71 


16 


6 


267 6 





16 


4272 


Sept. 16 




16 








262 6 





83 


8316 


Oct. 18 




79 


12 


6 


172 12 


6 


30 


6190 


Nov. 17 


61 6 








233 17 


6 


26 


6850 


Dec. 12 


116 11 








349 8 


6 


12 


4188 


» 24 
„ 31 


1 6 10 


30 

1 








8 


319 8 
319 13 


6 

8 


7 


2233 








Interest 


Commission 


Balance 




47202 



Interest =£472-02 x 1-7-366= £1. 6«. lOd. 

Commission =:£826*726-j-800=£l. Os. 8d. 

Balance =£319. 8«. 6d. +£1. 6«. lOd. - £1. 0<. 8d. = £319. 138. 8d. 

Example 2. A man begins a banking account on Jan. 18 by 
putting in £1000 ; on Feb. 9 he draws £89. 7<. 6d. ; on Mar. 3 he puts 
in £100, and then on Mar. 6 he draws £96. 16«. 8d. ; on. Mar. 17 he 
draws J&280. 3«. 7d., and on April 8 he draws £106 ; in May hia 
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account remains unchanged, but on June 17, 18, 19 he draws £50, 
£76 and £90 respectively. Balance his account up to- June 30. 
Interest 2 p.c. p.a. 

J. Jones. 



Cr. 




£ 8. d. 


Days 


Extending decimal. 


Jan. 18 


Cash 


1000 


22 
22 ■ 


£22000 


Feb. 9 




910 12 6 


£20042 


Mar. 3 




1010 12 6 


2 


£ 2022 


Mar. 5 




913 17 3 


12 


£10968 


Mar. 17 




683 13 8 


17 


£11628 


Apr. 3 




578 13 8 


75 


£43425 


June 17 




528 13 8 


1 


£ 529 


June 18 




452 13 8 


1 


£ 453 


June 19 




362 13 8 


11 


£ 3993 


June 30 


Int. 


6 6 1 




£115060 




Balance 


£368 19 9 




2 






3,6,5 2301-20 | 6 '30 










1112 



.17 



Example 3. A merchant supplies a trader with goods to value of 
£1000 on March 5, 1890; the trader pays £250 on account on Jilne 3, 
£300 on Sept. 24 ; find cash balance due on Dec. 31. Interest 10 p.c 



Dr. 
March 5. To goods £1000 



Cr. 
June 3. By cash £250 
Sept. 24. „ £300 



£1000 X 


301 

• 
• • 


= £301000 
82150 

£218850 

3,6,5 21885-0 

3635 

350 

21 5 

32 


£250x211 = 
£300 X 98= 

69-959 

1000 
550 

450 
69-959 


= £52750 
= £29400 

£82160 




Balance due= £509. 19a. 2Jd. 


14,— 
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Example 4. The terms of a transaotion are 6 mos. credit, 10 p.c. 
discount for cash within 14 days, 5 p.c. discount within one month, 
2^ p.c. within 3 mos. 

Find balance due without discount on this account. 



Dr, 1890. 
Feb. 10. To goods 6 mos. £2315*418 



Cr. 
Feb. 24. By cash £1200 

10 p.c. disc. 133*333 
Mar. 9. By cash £ 300 

5 p.c. disc. 15*789 
May 8. By cash £ 500 

2Jp.c. disc. 12*821 

£2161*943 



.'. On Aug. 10 balance due = £153*475 without discount. 

A discount of 10 p.c. on a debt enables £90 to pay £100. 
will pay £1333*333. 

A discount of 5 p.c. on a debt enables £95 to pay £100. 
will pay £315*789. 

A discount of 2) p.c. on a debt enables £97^ to pay £100. 
will pay £512*821. 

2315*418 
2161;943 

£153*475 



£1200 
. £300 
•.£600 



EXAMPLES. 

1. Find ca^h balance due on Dec. 31, on a bond for £750 
dated March 10, and endorsed £200, May 16; £350, Sept. 30. 
Interest 8 p.c. p.a. 

2. A bank allows overdraft to £5000, viz. £3000 on Ap. 6, 
£2000 on May 20. The debtor pays in £1500 on June 30, 
£1750 on Aug. 1. What will be the balance against him on 
Sept. 1 ? Interest 6 p.c. p.a. 

3. Balance R. Jones's account on June 30. 

Cr. 
Jan. 30, £3000, (By cash). 
Feb. 9, £750, Cheque. 
March 18, £364, Cheque. 
May 20, £7000, Bill of Exchange. 

Dr. 
Feb. 3, £325. \0s. 6rf., (To cheque). 
March 5, £800. 10«. Orf., (To cheque). 
Ap. 1, £250. 0». Od, (To cheque). 
May 31, £5000. 0«. Orf., (Order to buy Stock). 
Interest 2J p.a p.a. 
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4. Find cash balance due on Sept. 1, of this account. 
Interest 5 p.c. p.a. 

Dr. Cr. 



April 3, To goods, £1600. 
May 9, To goods, £784. 



June 18, By cash, £700. 
Aug. 4, By cash, £650. 



5. Find cash balance due on June 30, of this account. 
Interest 7 p.c. p.a. 



Dr. 
Jan. 20, To goods, £632. 5«. Oo?. 
Feb. 14, To goods, £846. 7«. 6rf. 
Ap. 3, To goods, £716. 10«. M. 
May 26, To goods, £920. 15«. 4d 



Cr. 

March 8, By cash, £1000. 
May 1, By cash, £500. 
June 20, By cash, £825. 



6. The terms of a transaction are 5 p.c. discount within 
14 days, 2| p.c. within 3 mos. 

Find balance due without discount on this account. 



Dr. 1892. 
Jan. 20, To goods, £2000. 
Feb. 9, To goods, £1520. 



Cr. 1892. 
Jan. 31, By cash, £1800. 
May 8, By cash, £1200. 



7. The terms are 10 p.c. for cash, 6 p.c. within one month, 
3 p.c. within 3 mos., 1 p.c. within 6 mos. 

Find balance due without discount on this account. 



Dr. 1891. 
Feb. 17, To goods, £3500. 
March 8, To goods, £1000. 
May 11, To goods, £1260. 
June 6, To goods, £1920. 



Cr. 1891. 
Feb. 17, By cash, £1000. 
May 7, By cash, £2000. 
Aug. 10, By cash, £800. 
Dec. 6, By cash, £1000. 



SECTION IX. 

EXCHANGES AND EXCHANaE 

OPERATIONS. 

1. Moneys and Bullion. 

The Moneys of all countries are of two kinds, 
(1) Metallic Currency, (2) Paper Currency. 

Metallic currency consists of stamped pieces of 
metal (chiefly gold, silver, or bronze) of certain weights 
and fineness (purity) called the standard and regulated 
by law. The making and issuing of coin are usually in 
the hands of the Executive Government. 

Private individuals frequently have the right to 
have any bullion coined into money on bringing it to 
the Mint. 

In England this is done in the case of gold free of 
expense : in France, Germany, etc. a moderate charge 
is made to cover the mintage cost : in India a 2 p.c. 
seignorage is charged over and above the cost for 
coining silver. 

Paper currency consists of Notes issued by the 
Government, or by public banks with the sanction of 
the Government. These notes are " payable on demand " 
' ^ metallic currency, and as long as they are regularly 
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paid they are simply a substitute for coins, and have 
no influence on the foreign exchanges. In many 
instances notes have been issued beyond the power 
of the Government to redeem the promise to pay on 
demand in coin. Hence specie payment is suspended 
and a law is passed, making the notes legal tender, 
thus establishing an inconvertible paper currency, 
shown by a premium on metallic money and a rise in 
the foreign exchanges. 

2. Weights and Measures. 

The standards or models for legal weights and 
measures in each country are fixed by the Government. 
There is a bewildering variety of these, as the models 
are entirely arbitraiy. 

The French metrical system shows promise of 
superseding the present chaos, but old usages die hard. 
Great Britain, the United States, Russia and Denmark, 
have not yet adopted any decimal system of weights 
and measures, though the metric system is contem- 
plated in the latter two, China and Japan have a 
decimal system of their own. The great difiiculty, 
however, lies in the fact that in spite of the adoption 
of the metric system, the old systems more or less 
remain, and the main units are still quoted for com- 
mercial purposes. 

3. Modem Coinages. 

The principal modem coinages are these : — 

Gold 
Mint value. 

France 100 centimes = 1 franc 9^d. 

Belgium 100 centimes = 1 franc 

Switzerland 100 centimes = 1 franc 

Italy 100 centesimi = 1 lira 

Greece 100 lepta = 1 drachma 

Spain 100 centimes = 1 peseta 



ft 

♦3 
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Servia 


100 paras 


= ] 


L dinar 


9H 


Bulgaria 


100 stotinkis 


= " 


L leva 


a 


Boumania 


100 baniR 


= ] 


Lley 


a 


Portugal 


1000 reis 


= ] 


L milreis 


45. bid. 


Germany 


100 pfennige 


= 1 


L mark 


UK 


Austria 


100 heller 


= 


1 krone 


lOd. 


Holland 


100 cents 


= ' 


1 florin 


1j5. 8rf. 


U. States 


100 cents 


= ] 


. dollar 


4s. \\d. 


Eussia 


100 kopecks 


= \ 


L rouble 


3s. l^d 


Norway 


100 ore 


= " 


L crown 


Is, Id, 


Sweden 


100 ore 


=: ' 


L crown 


if 


Denmark 


100 ore 


:^ 


L crown 


•> 


Gt. Britain 


240 pence 


= " 


L£ sterling 


Turkey 


100 piastres 


= 


1£ Turkish IS^.Ofd. 


Egypt 


100 piastres 


z= 


1£ Egypt. 


20s, S^d. 


India 


16 annas 


= 


1 rupee 


Is, lOld, 


Ceylon 


100 cents. 


= 


1 rupee 


yy 


China 


1000 cash 


rr 


1 tael 


6s, 6d, 


Japan 


100 sen 


= 


1 yen 


4s. Id. 


S. America 


100 centavos 


= 


1 peso 


3s. 9d. 


Brazil 


1000 reis 


= 


1 milreis 


2s. 3d. 


Mexico 


100 centavos 


= 


1 peso 


4s. O^d. 



In Gt. Britain the standard is gold, the oz. of gold 
= £3. 17s. lO^d. (Mint value). 

In India the standard is silver. 

In the United States the standards are gold and 
silver (bi-metallic). 

In France the standard is gold, but the silver 
5-franc circulates at the double valuation, i.e. gold is 
reckoned as 15 J x silver, hence the oz. of pure silver 
= ^ of £3. 17s. lO^d. = 60|d. = 5s. Id. nearly. 

In Germany the standard is gold, but the old silver 
thaler circulates at 3 marks, and thus the double 
valuation is slightly in force. 

France, Belgium, Switzerland, Italy, and Greece 
form the Latin Union with coins of the same weight 
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and fineness. Spain, Servia, Bulgaria, and Roumania 
have adopted the same system of coins but they have 
not joined the Union. 

The column of Mint values must be read with the 
caution that it gives the gold values. The silver values 
depend either on the 15J : 1 ratio or on the market 
price of silver. The Mint value of any silver coin on 
the 15^ : 1 ratio, or when taken as a token, is very 
diflferent from its market value. 

This varies from day to day, and depends on the 
supply of coins and the price of silver. The market 
value is usually very near its intrinsic value, but supply 
and demand may raise or depress the price. 

Gold is very stable in value, especially in countries 
with a purely gold valuation. In bi-metallic countries 
the fluctuations of silver derange the gold values a little. 

4. Exchanges. 

1°. An "Exchange" in commerce occurs when a 
person pays his creditor by transferring to him a debt 
due to himself from someone else. 

The object of these "exchanges" is the avoidance 
of bullion- transmission, which is costly. 

If A in London owes a debt to B in Paris, and C in 
Paris owes a debt of equal amount to D in London, 
it is obvious that if A were to pay D, and C were to 
pay B, the debts would be settled without any transfer 
of money. 

B and C might be one and the same person and 
thus for an exchange four persons and two debts are 
usual, three persons and two debts are necessary. 

In practice bills of exchange are used as the 
medium of exchange. 

2°. " Inland Exchange " is the remittance of bills 
to places in the same country by which means debts 
are discharged without cash transfers. 
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If one place owes more than another it requires 
bills on it, and this accounts for the demand for 
London bills — London always being a large creditor 
to the rest of the country. This demand causes a 
premium on London bills, generally commuted for 
time in the case of inland bills, e.g., the premium 
between Edinburgh and London is 1*. p.c. or 4 days' 
interest. 

3°. " Foreign Exchange " is the remittance of bills 
to foreign places in payment of debts, in order to avoid 
the transmission of money or specie abroad. 

The condition of the coinages as well as the balance 
of trade influences the rate of exchange. 

A rate of exchange is the value of the money of 
one country in that of another. 

It is the custom to quote the rate between two 
countries by keeping one equivalent fixed and leaving 
the other to fluctuate. 

Thus Paris gives to London a varying number of 
francs and centimes for £1 sterling. London gives to 
Lisbon so many pence per milreis. 

The place with the fixed price is said to receive the 
fluctuating price. 

In quotations the fixed price is usually omitted. 

The equivalence between the currencies of two 
countries (i.e. the rate of exchange arising out of the 
state of the coinage) is called the Mint par of exchange 
(nominal exchange). 

The rate arising from the balance of trade is called 
the commercial par (real exchange). 

The short rate of exchange will agree with the 
nominal par only as long as there is no balance of 
indebtedness between the two countries. If there is 
a balance of indebtedness the short exchanges will 
deviate from the par until the difference would cover 
the expense of shipping bullion. These limits of the 
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exchanges are called specie points, and when one or 
other is reached bullion begins to flow in or out. 

The long rate of exchange is based upon the short 
rate, and is equal to the short exchange plus or minus 
the interest for the long-bilFs time, and the cost of 
stamps. 

In the case of long bills the specie points may be 
temporarily exceeded from other considerations, viz. 
the position of the acceptor, the need to realise etc. 

4°. The course of exchange depends on the state 
of direct trade between two places. 

Hence it may be advantageous to send money by a 
circuitous route. 

The course of exchange is then said to be deter- 
mined by the arbitration of exchange. 

5°. The real exchange in London as centre is 
influenced by seven causes. 

1. The balance of payments due or owing. 

2. The state of foreign exchanges. 

3. The state of the currency. 

4. Remittances to London as commercial centre 
of the world to meet payments due to other countries. 

5. Political security. 

6. The state of the money market (esp. the 
comparative rates of discount). 

7. Free or prohibitive tariffs. 

6°. The calculation of the pars of exchange involves 
two difficulties, 

(1) Coins are only approximately of the weight 
and fineness laid down in the Mint regulations, and 
there is wear and tear besides. This difl&culty is got 
over by assuming them to be in accordance with the 
statements of the various Mints. 
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(2) Countries have different standards of value, 
some taking gold, others silver. 

A fixed par of exchange only exists between 
countries using the same standard. If one use gold, 
the other silver, the par of exchange will vary in the 
ratio of the relative value of gold to silver ; for when 
gold is the standard, silver is merchandise, and coined 
only as a subsidiary currency at an artificially high 
value, and when silver is the standard, gold is merchan- 
dise with a variable premium. 

Since Germany adopted the gold standard in 1871, 
most of the chief states of Europe and America have 
tended towards the single gold valuation, established 
in England since 1816. This has caused silver to 
depreciate and disorganised the exchanges based upon 
the silver standard (i.e. exchanges between gold-using 
and silver-using countries). The relation between a 
gold- and a silver-using country is really one of barter, 
but the disadvantages of such a condition of things 
were formerly minimised by certain countries using a 
double valuation, i.e. using gold and silver at a fixed 
ratio. But when France largely abolished this valua- 
tion, this safety-valve was lost, and there have been 
rapid fluctuations in silver and the silver exchanges. 

5. The Foreign Exchanges. 

The foreign exchanges are the rates at which the 
money of one country is exchanged into that of others. 
The intrinsic value of £1 in French money is 25*22^ 
francs and is called the Mint Par of Exchange, but this 
is very different fi'om the market value of £1 in francs. 
This value is constantly fluctuating up and down, and 
the study of exchanges involves the study of the causes 
of these and similar fluctuations. 

If A owes 25,000 francs in Paris, he can transmit 
gold pounds and exchange it there for French' money 
or he can buy francs in London and transmit them, 
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in either case there will be the cost of transmission, 
and it is obvious that a cheque or bill could be sent 
much more cheaply. Hence a debtor always tries to 
buy bills or cheques on the country or place in which 
his creditor resides. When they are plentiful or the 
demand is small, he can get these bills more cheaply 
than when they are scarce or the demand is brisk. In 
the former case he will not have to pay for cheques so 
much as the Mint par, but in the latter he will have to 
pay more. There are however limits to the fall and 
rise of exchanges, determined by the cost of trans- 
mitting bullion. It costs about 10 centimes per 25 
francs to send gold to Paris ; thus no man would buy 
cheques at 25*12 francs per £ because by transmitting 
gold he would get (25*22^ - 010 =) 25-12^ francs 
per £. In the same way there is a limit to the rise 
(in the case of Paris 25*32^). The two limits are called 
" Specie Points.'* When the rate of exchange falls or 
rises to a specie point, transmission of bullion is im- 
minent except in special cases and for temporary causes. 

Another point of great importance is that the price 
in London of cheques on Paris, and the price in Paris 
of cheques on London, always tend to become identical 
as being in reality the price of the same thing, viz. a 
fixed quantity of gold. In practice of course these 
prices are constantly differing by a small number of 
centimes owing to the difference of information in the 
two cities — news reaching one hours before the other 
perhaps. As a result people speculate in exchanges 
like stocks. Another result is that the important 
question constantly arises whether it is better in pajdng 
debts to buy cheques or bills and remit them, or to get 
our agents to draw upon us and sell the cheques 
and bills in their own market. The principle which 
governs the answer is that whatever will cost us less 
in sterling, or get us more in foreign money, is to be 
preferred. 
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It is not so customary to deal in cheques (demand 
bills) as in bills payable at various dates. This 
introduces two new elements — the credit of the drawer 
and acceptor of the bill, and the discount due for 
present payment. If the credit of the parties is good, 
the difference of the long and short rates represents the 
discount due or owing for the time the long bill has to 
run. 

It is to be observed that the short rates govern the 
bullion movements, the long rates fluctuating too much 
on the question of credit to be reliable guides. 

There are two classes of exchanges quoted in 
London — (1) those in which countries give variable 
rates for the £ sterling, (2) those which receive from 
London variable rates in pence for fixed foreign 
coins. In the former case a low exchange is un- 
favourable to us, and a high one favourable, and vice 
versfi; for the latter case. 

The chief points to be remembered are : — 

(1) The prices of cheques and bills fluctuate 
according to the laws of supply and demand. 

(2) These fluctuations in cheques (not long 
bills) cannot rise above or fall below the Mint par 
beyond the specie points determined by the cost of 
transmitting bullion. 

(3) Theoretically the short exchanges between 
two centres tend to become identical, practically they 
diflfer slightly. 

(4) Long bills involve the additional elements 
of the credit of the parties, and discount. 

6. Bills of Exchange. 

Legal definition. — A Bill of Exchange is a letter 
from a creditor to his debtor ordering him to pay 
(1st) a certain sum of money, (2nd) to a certain person, 
(3rd) at a certain event. 
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More practically. — ^A Bill of Exchange is a written 
order for the payment of a specified sum of money at 
a stated time. 

Strictly a draft differs from a bill in being addressed 
to an agent and not to a debtor, but the term is 
frequently used for a bill, especially before acceptance. 

The usual forms of Bills of Exchange are these : — 

I. INLAND BILL, 

£287. lbs. Sd. London, May 10, 1873. 

Three months after date pay to myself (or A. B.), or order, 
the sum of two hundred and eighty-seven pounds fifteen shillings 
and eight pence, value received. 

William Smith. 

To Mr Arthur Hassbll, 

Draper, 330 Strand, London. 

II. FOREIGN BILL. 

£394. 17*. 4d. London, June 30, 1891. 

Two months after date pay this our First of Exchange 
(Second and Third of the same tenor and date not paid) to 
Messrs Hill and Son, or order, three hundred and ninety-four 
pounds seventeen shillings and four pence, value received, and 
place the same to our account. 

J. Webster & Co. 

Messrs Dimsdale & Co. 
Quehec, Canada. 

III. FOREIGN BILL. 

No. 510. F18670-76. Manchester, Ap. 3, 1890. 

Fourteen days after date, pay this bill of Exchange to our 
order, the sum of eighteen thousand five hundred and seventy 
francs, seventy-five centimes, value received, which place to 
account as per advice. 

H. Schwann. 

To Messrs Mercier Freres, 
Lyons. 
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IV. BILL FROM ABROAD. 

Payable in London. 
No. 1800. £480. 10«. Od. (Date when due.) 

Reichsbank, Hamburg, 
July 1, 1891. 

Ninety days after sight, of this our First of Exchange (Second 
and Third of same tenor and date being unpaid) pay to the order 
of Messrs Brown and Co. the sum of four hundred and eighty 
pounds ten shilhngs sterling, value received, which place to 
account of this bank as adviseid. 

Emil Schmidt, Manager. 
To Messrs Child & Co., London. 

V. FOREIGN BILL. 

Drawn in sterling. 

No. 612. £412. 6«. 8^^. Nottingham, 

Nov. 18, 1892. 

Two months after date pay to the order of Messrs Gamier the 
sum of four himdred and twelve pounds, six shillings, and eight- 
pence sterling, exchange as per endorsement, value received, and 
place the same to account as advised. 

T. & H. Wells & Co. 

To Messrs Kohn & Co., Paris. 
(25-18^.) 

Forms II. III. IV. are strict drafts, as they are 
addressed to agents. 

The creditor who addresses the letter is called the 
drawer. 

The debtor or agent to whom it is addressed is 
termed the drawee. 

The person to whom it is to be paid is termed the 
payee. 

If the creditor sells it before it is sent he is called 
the seller and he must indorse it before parting with it. 

When it reaches the payee he must at once get the 
drawee to write his name across it with *' accepted" 
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he is then called the acceptor. The payee may then 
sell it after indorsing, and it may pass from hand to 
hand until it is due, each person parting with it 
indorsing it. The person actually possessing it at any 
time is called the holder. 

Bills of Exchange are drawn at sight or on demand : 
others at periods after date or after sight, and some 
at usance. 

If the bill is after sight, the acceptor must put on 
the date of his acceptance. 

Banks sell Bills of Exchange on their agents or 
correspondents, to their customers. 

Days of Orace are allowed, but these are reckoned 
in discounting. 

A Promissory Note is an absolute promise to pay 
(1st) a certain sum of money, (2nd) to a certain person, 
(3rd) at a certain event. 

Its usual form is : — 

£143. 4s. 9d. London, May 4th, 1875. 

Three months after date I promise to pay John Stiles, or 
order, the sum of one hundred and forty-three pounds four 
shillings and ninepence for value received. 

Timothy Gibbons. 

The same principles govern their use and sale, but 
they are not so common as Bills of Exchange. 

To be valid and regular, a Bill of Exchange must 
give the names of the drawer, drawee and payee, 
the sum of money for which, the place where and the 
day on which it is drawn, and the time it is intended 
to run. 

A Bill of Exchange passes by indorsement of the 
transferrer. 

This indorsemeDt is special or general. 

It is special when it is made payable to the order 

J. 15 
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of the transferree [Pay to the order of Messrs Findlay 
& Co., Willesden], and this order must be given by 
him when he parts with the bill. 

(If the bill is originally payable to the order of the 
payee, he must give the order before parting with it 
by indorsement.) 

The indorsement is called genercd, when the signa- 
ture only of the transferrer is given [William Brown]. 
The former is safer, especially for transmission by post. 

In foreign indorsements the place and date are 
often stated as well as the time of negotiation and 
whether for value received or only on account. 

The drawer also commonly states whether the bill 
is to be accepted " with or without advice " and whether 
he too draws it on account or not, stating to what 
account it is to be carried. 

Bills of Exchange are generally drawn in sets of 
two or more, any one of which being paid discharges 
the rest. They must be stamped, as a rule, to become 
legal. 

The first of a set is usually sent forward unindorsed 
to a correspondent in the place upon which it is drawn, 
so that he may get it accepted and keep it till 
demanded by the holder of one of the other bills. 
The correspondent's address being put on the bill or 
bills in circulation, thus, " first with Messrs Reed & Co., 
to whom in case of need.*' 

The words " in case of need " are added to show 
that the correspondent is to be applied to in the event 
of non-acceptance or non-payment to save the honour 
of the drawer and to prevent the expense of the bill's 
return through the intervening indorsers. 

The endorsed second and accepted first are £ststened 
together and form one bill. 

Bills are drawn for various periods according to the 
usages of places, but more commonly the time is fixed 
with regard to the purposes of the bills. 
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Bills at sight are drawn for reimbursement on 
account of returned or dishonoured bills. 

Sight drafts are also drawn for returns on bullion 
and Foreign Stocks. 

A foreign bill is properly one payable in a foreign 
place in regard to the drawer or any subsequent holder. 
Thus a bill drawn upon Paris is always a foreign bill to 
London, wherever it was originally drawn. 

But a bill drawn in Paris upon London is also 
sometimes called a foreign bill. Strictly it should be 
termed a bill receivable by the holder, or payable by 
the payer. 

The amount of a foreign bill is usually given in the 
currency of the country where it is to be paid, but 
occasionally in the currency of the drawer s country. 

Thus mercantile bills for shipments or for settle- 
ments, especially when remitted to London for negoti- 
ation, are frequently drawn in sterling. 

But such bills generally bear the words " exchange 
as per indorsement " and are paid abroad at the rate of 
exchange notified in the indorsement. 

Without such an indication, bills in sterling on 
foreign countries are paid at the Short Bate of 
Exchange on London. 

7. Bills of Lading; etc. 

Invoice* An account of goods sent by merchants to 
their correspondents at home or abroad in which the 
peculiar marks, the numbers, the value and contents of 
such packages are set forth : also the freight, insurance 
and other charges. 

Ma/nifest, A document signed by the master con- 
taining 

(1) The names of places where the goods on board 
have been laden. 

(2) The places for which they are destined. 

15—2 
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(3) The name and tonnage of the vessel. 

(4) The name of the master and the name of place 
to which the vessel belongs. 

(5) A particular account and description of all the 
packages on board with marks and numbers. 

(6) The particulars of the goods in the packages 
or of any loose goods with the names of the respective 
shippers and consignees as far as known to the master. 

The manifest must be made out, dated and signed 
by the master, at the place or places where the goods 
or any part of them are taken on board. 

Bills of Lading. An acknowledgment, signed usually 
by the master of a ship, certifying the receipt of goods 
on board, and engaging under certain exceptions to 
deliver the said goods safely at the port to which the 
ship is bound, either to the shipper or to such other 
person as he may signify by written assignment upon 
the bills of lading on the payment of the stipulated 
freight. 

The exceptions are — the Act of God, the Queen's 
enemies, fire, all accidents and dangers of seas, rivers, 
and navigation — ^with many others. 

The bills of lading determine the contents of the 
cargo of a ship. 

A bill of lading differs from a charter-party in 
being evidence of and title to the particular goods 
shipped for conveyance under the contract made by the 
charter-party. 

On delivery of the goods on board the master or 
mate signs a common receipt, which must be returned 
or cancelled on the bills of lading being handed over. 

Three stamped bills are usually made out — one for 
the merchant or shipper — one (sent by post) for his 
agent or consignee — a third for the master as security 
and for guidance in delivering the goods. 
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If the goods inside the packages are unknown or 
the goods liable to deteriorate " contents unknown " or 
" liable to deterioration " is endorsed on the bill. 

When the ship is hired by a charter-party the bills 
are delivered to the charterer, but in a " general " ship 
each person sending goods receives bills of lading for 
them. 

Upon delivery of the goods at the port of destination 
to the shipper's factors or assignees the giving up of 
the bills of lading (sent by post to the factors) is a 
sufficient discharge, but the master may insist on a 
receipt. 

Bills of lading are trcmsferable either by blank or 
special endorsement like bills of exchange, and the 
master is bound to deliver the goods to the holder 
producing the endorsed bill who has acquired a legal 
right to it. 

If several parties claim the goods, or if there is any 
doubt as to whom the goods should be delivered, or if 
no bill of lading is produced to him during the lay or 
demurrage days — the master should lodge his goods 
with a wharfinger so as to preserve his lien on the 
freight. In the last case he should apply for judicial 
authority to sell as much of the cargo as will pay the 
freight and charges. 

Charter-party. A contract in writing, between the 
owner or master of a ship and the freighter, by which 
the former lets the ship or part of the ship under 
certain specified conditions for the conveyance of the 
goods of the freighter to some place or places. Gene- 
rally, however, a charter-party is a contract for the use 
of the whole ship. 

No precise form of words or set of stipulations is 
necessary. 

Forms are made to suit special cases. 

A chartex'-party specifies the nature of the voyage 
and the terms on which the cargo is carried, the 
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stanchness, full-complement, expeditiousness, being 
chiefly insisted on. 

The vessel is to be ready on a certain day to receive 
the cargo. 

A certain number of days called lay days are 
allowed for loading and discharging the cargo, and the 
freighter may detain the vessel for a further specified 
time on payment of a daily sum for demurrage. 

If the vessel is retained beyond these two periods 
the freighter is liable to an action though the delay be 
unavoidable. 

The lay days may be running days (every day) or 
working days (except Sundays and O.-H. holidays) or 
weather working days. 

Freight The sum paid by the merchant or other 
person hiring a ship or part of a ship for its use during 
a specified voyage or time. 

The rate is usually fixed by the charter-party or bill 
of lading. 

The master may retain the freight (at a wharf- 
inger's) until freight and other charges are paid, but 
not for demurrage. 

Bottomry is a pledge (as security) of the ship itself 
for the repayment of money advanced to the master or 
mate to enable him to make the voyage. If the ship 
is lost the lender loses his money, but at the end of 
the voyage the borrower and ship become liable for the 
money lent (with interest) however great. 

Respondentia is a pledge (as security) of the lading 
for the same purpose exactly. 

These two bonds have no settled or precise form. 

8. Quotations and newspaper reports. 

The extracts following are from the Daily News. 
The first is a type of the daily quotations for rates 
of discount, loans and bullion operations. 
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The fine rates are for Bankers* bills of a good class. 
• There is also evidence in the extract of the serious 
depreciation of the South American exchanges, and 
the extreme lowness of the price of silver. 

Bank rate (discount) 2^2 P-c 

Market disct. , 60 days' (line) 1 p.c. (trade) — p.c. 

Do. 3 mntiis. (fine) 1 — l^V P-c. (traded 1^2 P«c« 

Do. 4 mnths. (fine) 1^ — 1\ p.c. jtrade) 1^/4 p.c. 

Do. 6 mnths. (fine) 1^^^ p.c. (trade) 2 p.c. 

Loans to bill-brokers, day to day 1 p.c. 

Do. do. for one week 1 p.c. 

Bate for fortnight, loans to stockbrokers 3 to 3^/2 p.c. 

Deposit allowance (banks) 1 p.c. 

Do. do. (discount houses) at call ^UV'^' 

Do. do. do. at notice... 1 p.c. 

At the Bank to-day the sum of 25,000Z. in bar gold was bought, 
and 9,0002. in gold was received from Bombay. The silver market 
has been quiet, and prices have further fallen to 39|d. per oz. for 
bars. The tone was fairly firm in the morning at this quotation, but 
a further drop in Eastern exchanges produced weakness at the close. 
Mexican dollars are quoted 38^d. per oz. A decline of |d. has taken 
place in the Brazilian exchange, ll^d. (Bank paper) being the last 
quotation. 

The second gives the daily quotations at the various 
places as telegraphed to London for rates of exchange 
on London. 

Below also are the London rates on 'Change for 
bills. 

These latter are quoted on Tuesdays and Thursdays. 

The final statement further shows the state of the 
South American credit. 

The variable prices are alone given — the fixed prices 
being understood. 

T.T.'s are Telegraphic Transfers. 

Example 1. "Petersburg, 3 mos. 24^ to 24^" denotes so many 
pence given for the rouble. 

Example 2. "Copenhagen, 3 mos. 18*36 to 18 '40" denotes so 
many kroner and ore per £. 
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EzcHANOss ON LoNDON (telegraphed from) — Paris, 25.17; Berlin, 
eight days, 20.40^; Frankfort, 20.41; Vienna, 118.75; Hamburg, three 
months, 20. 85 ; Amsterdam, sight, 12.08} ; Bombay, T.T'8.,l8. 3 l-32d. 
Calcutta, T.T.'s, Is. 3d.: Hong Kong, 2s. 9id.; Shanghai, Ss. lOfd. 
St Petersburg, three months, 97.90; Bio de Janeiro, ll^d. (bank) 
Portugal, 39i-id.; Italy, 26.32; Spain, 29.20. 

On 'Change bills were in small snpply, and the tendency of the 
exchanges was against this country. I<rench and Belgian remittances 
were in special request. Of the paper exchanges Spanish currencies 
improved in value. Cheques on Paris were dealt in at 25.16} to 
25.17}, and on Germany at 20.42 to 20.44. 

Amsterdam and Botterdam, 12.1} to 12.2}; ditto, three months, 
12. 8| to 12.3|; Antwerp and Brussels, three months, 25.38| to 25.38|; 
Hamburg, 20.52 to 20.54; Berlin and German Bank Places, 20.52 to 
20.54; Paris, cheques, 25.15 to 25.20; Paris, three months, 25.28}^ to 
25.33|; Marseilles, three months, 25.28| to 25.33|; Austria, three 
months, 12.00 to 12.05; Petersburg, three months, 24} to 24^; 
Moscow, three months, 24^ to 24^; Genoa, Leghorn, Naples, etc., 
three months, 26.58} to 26.58|; Spain, three months, 40f to 48}; 
Lisbon, three months, 39^ to 89|; Oporto, three months, 39| to 39|; 
Copenhagen, three months, 18.36 to 18.40; Christiania, three months, 
18.38 to 18.42; Stockholm, three months, 18.39 to 18.43. 

Buenos Atres, April 6. The premium on gold has advanced to 
245 per cent. — Renter, 

In the calculation of direct bills of exchange 
(remittances or drafts) this second extract is of prime 
importance and should constantly be consulted. 

The explanation of the exchanges on London will 
be found each under its country. 

The London rates will be found under Great Britain 
(London course of exchange). 

The other leading Daily Papers print similar lists, 
and most financial houses issue full lists of the kind on 
Tuesdays and Thursdays. , 

Through kind permission of Messrs S. Montagu 
and Co., the well-known bullion merchants, a portion of 
their bi-weekly list is inserted to show the prices of 
bullion and coins. 
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MESSES S. MONTAGU & CO. 
60, Old Bboad Stbeet, London, 
December Sth, 1892. 



PBICES CUREENT OF BULLION, &c. 



Bar Gold per oz. standard 

„ oontaining 1 oz. of Silver in the lb. 

American Eagles per oz. 

Napoleons per piece 

New Russian Gold per oz. 

Brazilian Gold Coin do. 

Turkish Sovereigns do. 

Spanish Doubloons do. 

South American Doubloons ... do. 

Bar Silver, fine per oz. standard 

„ containing 5 grains Gold per lb. 

6-Franc Pieces per piece 

Mexican Dollars peroz. 

„ New Coinage ... do. 

Bolivian, 400 Grain and Chilian Dollars ... 
„ 500 Grain and Peruvian Sols ... 

Bolivian Half $ base 

Austrian Florins 



77/10 
77/lli 
76/6 
15/10 
76/7 
77/6 
77/6i 
73/10 
73/9 
38^ 
d8f 
8/llJ 

37^ 



TH 



9. Methods of Payment. 

When a merchant has a debtor or creditor in a 
foreign place there are several ways in which the 
obligation between them may be met. 

1. The creditor may enclose with his account or 
send shortly after it advice of his having drawn upon 
the debtor a bill of exchange payable at a certain date. 

This bill of exchange or one of a set will be 
presented for acceptance to the debtor by the creditor's 
agent or by some creditor of the original creditor, 
i.e. by the payee named in the bill. 

The creditor may have named himself or order as 
the payee, and in that case he will sell the bill in the 
place or country where he resides. 

After the merchant has accepted the bill it may 
pass from holder to holder by sale until the date of 
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payment arrives when the then holder will present it 
for payment. 

These bills if drawn in England when the drawer 
has to receive the amount in full and at once are 
drawn in £ sterling, with the words inserted " exchange 
as per endorsement." 

The drawer then receives the full amount less 
brokerage, and in the country less bankers com- 
mission. 

2. If no advice of the drawing of a bill upon him 
arrives speedily — the debtor will send a remittance 
(bill of exchange) or instruct his agent in the foreign 
place to draw upon him. He may obtain the bill of 
exchange (for remittance) through his bankers, who 
will draw upon their correspondent, and the debtor will 
send the bill or one of the set to the creditor, who will 
get the bank's agent to accept it — ^the creditor then 
may sell the bill, and it will pass as before till the time 
of currency expires when the last holder will be paid 
by the agent. 

A debtor of the merchant may take the place of 
the bank's agent, the bill will be drawn upon him, and 
he must accept it. 

Also the merchant may purchase a bill on the 
foreign place in the open market either on account or 
for the exact amount — this will be sent to the creditor 
in the same way as before and the drawee must accept 
it — the bill then passing in the usual way by sale. 

If the merchant instructs his own or his banker's 
agent to draw upon himselfr— the agent will do so and 
offer the bill for sale in the foreign place — with the 
proceeds paying the creditor. In due time this bill 
will be presented for acceptance to the debtor, and 
finally it must be paid at the expiration of its currency. 

3. Either of the above classes of ways may be 
adopted also by means of indirect bills, i.e. by buying 
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or selling bills on other places to be transmitted to or 
from the foreign place for the purpose of being sold or 
bought therein or in the country of the debtor. 

4. A merchant may also pay his debt abroad by 
sending gold to gold-using countries, or silver to 
India, China, Japan, &c. He can also send inter- 
national securities to be sold abroad. 

10. Exchange operations. 

These consist of direct exchanges, cross exchanges, 
and indirect or arbitrated exchanges. 

Direct exchanges are operations between two 
countries based on their rates of exchange without 
the intervention of a third place. 

These are naturally the most common operations 
between any two places. 

Cross exchanges are the direct exchanges between 
two places considered with regard to a third place. 

Indirect exchanges or arbitrations of exchange are 
operations between two countries through the medium 
of one or more countries, and the rates are spoken of as 
arbitrated rates of exchange. These rates are called 
simple or compound according as there is one place 
intervening or more than one and the operations are 
called simple or compound arbitrations. This may be 
expressed by saying that arbitrations of exchange are 
simple or compound according as they are based on one 
or more cross exchanges. 

The distinction between simple and compound 
arbitrations is sometimes stated thus — A simple arbi- 
trated rate is one calculated through a place intervening 
with direct paper, whereas a compound arbitrated rate 
is one calculated through a place intervening with 
indirect paper. 

Compound arbitrations are also called circuitous 
when three or more places intervene — a very rare case. 
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The object of an indirect exchange is to obtain a 
better rate for remitting or drawing than the direct 
rates give, and the object of comparing several arbitrated 
rates is to find the best rate of all. 

A foreign rate is one expressed in foreign money — a 
sterling rate is one expressed in sterling money. 

A short price is the price of a bill at sight, or at 
short sight, which is generally 3 days* sight. 

In speaking of operations with indirect paper they 
are said to be made through the intervening place. 
Two courses are open, (1) to remit direct paper to the 
intervening place with instructions to forward the 
proceeds to the final place, or (2) to remit direct paper 
to the intervening place and send instructions to the 
correspondent at the final place to draw upon the 
intervening place. The same rate is produced but the 
second is the less complicated mode, and it is also 
attended with fewer charges. 

11. Direct Remittances. 

The most natural and therefore the most usual way 
of paying any foreign debt is to obtain a bill of 
exchange from a banker or in the market, and directly 
remit it to the creditor abroad. 

Such bills are frequently drawn in the currency 
of the foreign country, but if in sterling they must 
bear the words " exchange as per endorsement " — being 
endorsed with the current rate of exchange of the date 
of the bill. 

The cost of such a bill is easily calculated. 

Example. 18752*64 £1. (Austrians) due in Vienna at 12 07, 3 mos., 
rate of discount 2 p.c. 

18752-64 fl. at 12*07 3 mos. wiU cost £1663*657 

Int. at 2 p.c. 3 mos. 7*768 

£1561*425 
Brokerage 1 p.m. 1*561 

Stamp i p.m. -781 

£1663*767 
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(Brokerage 1 p.m., Bill-stamp ^ p.m.) 

1. 16000 francs at 25-21J. 

2. 7865 marks at 20'53, 3 mos., discount 2 p.c. 

3. 8645 Dutch florins at 12*3|^, 3 mos., discount 3 p.c. 

4. 25000 rupees at 1«. 3}o?., 4 mos., discount 2^ p.c. 

5. 3785*6 roubles at 24^, 3 mos., discount 3^ p.c. 

Further remittances are given under each country. 

12. Direct Drafts. 

Another method of payment almost as common as 
that of direct remittances is for the creditor to draw a 
bill of exchange upon the debtor — sending one of the 
set to him for acceptance and negotiating the other at 
once. 

Such bills are sometimes in the currency of the 
creditor's country and thus often bear the words 
'* exchange as per endorsement," especially in the case 
of bills drawn in £ sterling. 

The value of such a bill is easily calculated, as also 
the cost to the debtor. 

Example, £824. 7«. 10(2., 3 mos., Discount 2 J p.c. Endorsed 25*18. 

Value in sterling = £824-391 
Disct. 3 mos., 2^ p.c. 6*162 

£819-239 
Brokerage (1 p.m.) £0-819 
Bill-fltamp (J p.m.) £0*409 1-228 

£818*011 

Cost in francs =£824*3916 x 2518 
= 20758*17 francs. 

EXAMPLES. 

(Brokerage 1 p.m., Bill-stamp \ p.m.) 

1. £712. 18«. 4d, 3 mos., 2j p.c, 26-19^ (France). 

2. £320. 7«. 8d, 3 wks., 4^ p.c, 20-40 (Germany). 

3. £1000, 3 mos., 3^ p.c, 97*60 (Russia). 

4. £415. 12*. 8c?., 60 days, 3 p.c, 4*87^ (U. S.). 

5. £1826. 9«. 7c?., 4 mos., 2^ p.c, 3/lOJ (China). 

Further drafts are given under each country. 
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13. Exchanges and Multiples. 

The method of multiples lends itself specially well 
to the calculation of exchanges, as decimals are always 
employed 

The variations in the quoted exchanges are within 
such narrow limits that it is a very simple matter to 
construct tables which may cover all the rates arising 
for each country. 



Example of a foreign rate. 
20 -38^ (Germany). 

M. 

1 = £ -049055697817 

2 -098111395634 

3 -147167093451 

4 -196222791268 

5 -245278489085 

6 -294334186902 

7 -343389884719 

8 -392445582536 

9 -441501280353 

Ex, Find cost of 3654-48 marks. 

£147-167 

29-433 

2-453 

-196 

•020 

-004 

£179-273 
•179 
•089 

£179-641 (10«.10d) 



B. 1 p.m. 
S. J p.m. 



Example of a sterling rate. 
40i (Portugal). 

Mir. 

1 = £ -1671875 

2 -3343750 

3 -5015625 

4 -6687500 

5 -8359375 

6 1-0031250 

7 1-1703125 

8 1-3375000 

9 1-5046875 

Ex, Find cost of 7329 milreis. 

£1170-313 

50-156 

3-344 

1-505 

£1225-318 

1-225 

'618 

£1227-156 (3».1<«.) 



B. 1 p.m. 
S. i p.m. 



EXAMPLES. 

Construct the multiples corresponding to the following rates ; 

(1) 25-29J, 3 mos., (France), (2) 20-48, 3 mos., (Berlin), 
(3) 12-1|, (Amsterdam), (4) 11-98, (Vienna), 
(5) 39J, (Spain), (6) 41 J, (Portugal), 3 mos., 

and use them to obtain cost of bills for 8560 francs, 12150 marks, 
3575-30 Dutch florins, 4560 Aust. florins, 3560 pesetas, 8000 
milreis, respectively. 

Discoimt is to be taken at 4 p.c. where necessary. 
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14. Comparison of Direct Rates. 

Between any two places there are in general always 
two distinct rates. 

Thus between London and Paris there is the London 
rate on Paris and the Paris rate on London. These 
may be short or long rates : if short they are always 
tending to equality, but if they are long rates their 
difference increases with the time and the rate of 
discount. Also the two rates differ frequently in the 
method of quotation, and therefore in order to compare 
them a calculation has to be made. 

The necessity for comparing the two direct rates 
between two places is constantly arising in business. 
For the payment of any debt the question whether it 
will be cheaper to remit bills or to instruct one's agent 
abroad to draw upon us is always of importance. 

Rules and Principles. 

1°. Reduce the direct rates to short prices (if 
necessary) by adding or subtracting interest for the 
times of the quotations at current rate of discount 
allowed at each place — afterwards changing them so as 
to be quotations of the same kind. 

There are two reasons for this. (1) The interest 
for the time a bill has to run affects the price in direct 
operations — acting in opposite ways upon the two rates 
when of the same kind or in the same way when of 
opposite kinds. (2) In indirect operations the arbi- 
trated rates are for present money, as bills are never 
sold for credit. 

It will be seen how closely direct and indirect rates 
are connected as we proceed. 

The interest is added or subtracted in accordance 
with these laws : — 

(1) If A have a foreign rate and B a sterling rate 
— the interest must be taken from A's rate and added 
tofi's. 
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(2) If A have a sterling rate and B a foreign rate 
— the interest must be added to A*s rate and taken 
from 5*8. 

(3) If A and B have both sterling rates — the 
interest must be added to both rates. 

Ex. (1) London on Paris, 3 mos., 25*55 1 p^. a 

Paris on London, 3 mos., 2510 J ^ P*^* 
for both places, .*. interest for 3 mos, = 25 c. 

Thus London short rate = 25*30. Paris short rate 
= 25*35. 

Ex. (2) London on Lisbon, 3 mos., 52^ 1 x>^, ^ 

Lisbon on London, 3 mos., 53^^ J ^' ' 

in Lisbon, 3 p.c. in London, .*. interest on 50 at 5 p.c. 
= f, at 3 p.c. = |. 

Thus London short rate =52| and Lisbon short 
rate = 52|. 

Ex. (3) London on Petersburg, 3 mos., 24^ 1 t? f 
Petersburg on London, 3 mos., 97*90 J 
4 p.c. in each place. Interest on 24*1875 = '241875 
and on 97*90 = '9790. 

Thus London short rate = 24*429 and Petersburg 
short rate = 98*879. 

The principle underlying these laws is that a bill 
sent to Paris now would have interest deducted for the 
time it has to run, while a bill drawn on London would 
have interest added for the same time — and vice versa 
for London and Lisbon. In the case of London and 
S. Petersburg both such bills would have the interest 
added. 

2^ Compare the short rates so obtained and — 
after observing whether the operation is in reality a 
remittance or a return and whether the rate is foreign 
or sterling — decide whether a remittance or draft is to 
be preferred. 
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The following laws will be a guide to the operator : — 

(1) For remittances from A to jB. 

(a) If ^ has a higher foreign rate or lower 
sterling rate than B — A should remit to B, 

(6) If A has a lower foreign rate or higher 
sterling rate than B — B should draw upon A, 

(2) For returns from J5 to -4. 

(a) If A has a higher foreign rate or lower 
sterling rate than B — B should remit to A. 

(6) If A has a lower foreign rate or higher 
sterling rate than B — A should draw upon B, 

The principle underljdng these rules is that for 
remittances abroad a high foreign rate or low sterling 
rate requires less money from the payer, and for returns 
to this country a low foreign rate or high sterling rate 
will produce more money for the payee. 

3°. Find the actual cost of the remittance or draft, 
making allowance for brokerage, stamps, interest or 
discount, and commission if any. 

These charges should be studied under each country. 

Multiples may be constructed for frequently-occur- 
ring rates. 

The methods of approximation apply. 

Example. A debt of 20000 roubles is owed by a London merchant 
to one in S. Petersburg. The London rate is 3 mos. ^4,^^^, the 
S. Petersburg rate is 3 mos. 97*90. The rate of discount for each place 
is 4 p.c; find whether he should remit or instruct his agent to draw 
and show the difference. 

(1) Reduction to short rates of the same kind. 

London. S. Petersburg. 

24-1875 9-79 

Int. (1 P.O.) '241875 Int. (1 p.c.) '0979 

24-429375 9 8879 

9-8879 I 2 40 | 24-272 pence per rouble. 

42242 

" 2690 

713 

"21 

J. 16 
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(2) Comparison. 

London 24*429375) .*. B. Petersburg should draw at 

S. Petersburg 24-272 J 9*79 3 mos. per £. 

(3) Boutine of the difference in paying on account, 
(a) Remittance. 

£2000 invested in Bussian bills at 24^ 3 mos. will buy 19844-96 Bo. 

Disct. at 1 p.c. (3 mos. at 4 p.c.) 198*45 

19646*51 
Less brokerage at 1 p.m. 19*65 

Stamp at ip.m. 9 82 29*47 

19617*04 Bo. 

(h) Draft. 

£2000 draft on London offered in S. Petersburg at 

97*90 3 mos. will produce 19580*00 Bo. 
Interest at 1 p.c. 195*80 

19775*80 
Less brokerage at 1 p.m. 19*78 

Stamp \ p.m. 9*89 29*67 

19746*13 Bo. 
Less commission \ p.c. 24*68 

19721-45 Bo. 

Note, Unless the debtor has an agent in the foreign place or 
unless he* banks with a bank which has a correspondent he would 
find a difficulty in getting a draft upon himself. Banks have a large 
network of agents for this purpose. Large houses of bill-brokers also 
have correspondents or branches all over Europe. Further, if two 
firms have frequent dealings with each other, there is no difficulty in 
paying an account or getting drafts. 

Isolated debts are usually settled by direct remittance or draft. 

London merchants have greater facihties for buying bills on 
^Change than those in the country. The purchase of bUls lends itself 
best to payments on account, but occasionally the exact bills required 
may be bought. 

(4) Boutine of the exact difference. 

(a) Cost of a bill for 20000 roubles. 

20000 roubles at 3 mos. 24^ will cost £2015*625 
Interest at 1 p.c. 20*156 

2036*781 

Plus brokerage at 1 p.m. 2*036 

Stamp at i p.m. 1*018 

£2038*835 
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{&) Draft required for 20000 roubles. 

Preliminary Determination - given rate 9*79 3 mos. 

Discount 4 p.c. Brokerage 1 p.m. Stamp \ p.m. Com. 
\ p.c. Draft required 

2000 



9-79 X 1-01 X -99725 



= £2028-2619 



£2028-2519 offered in S.P. at 9*79 3 mos. will produce 19856-686 Bo. 

Interest 1 p.c. 198-566 

20066-162 
Brokerage 1 p.m. 20-056 
Stamp i p.m. 10-028 

Commission \ p.c. 26*069 66*162 

20000-00 Bo. 

Similarly the comparison of any other pair of rates 
is made. 

If a rate is quoted short it will require no change. 

If both are short and of the same kind — no calcu- 
lation is required and it will be obvious on inspection 
whether we should remit or draw. 

If one rate is long and the other short but of a 
different kind the simpler plan is to reduce the long 
rate to short and convert the other into the same kind. 

e.g. London — Paris. Cheques 25*18 — 25*17J. London 
. should remit. 

London — Berlin. London, 3 mos. 20*53. Berlin, 
8 days, 20 — 40. (Reduce London rate to short.) 

London — Russia London, 24^, 3 mos. Russia, 
97*80 short. (Reduce London rate to short and convert 
Russian.) 

EXAMPLES. 

(Consult Daily News extract, pp. 230 — 32.) 

Notes. If one rate is given, it is rate of remitting place. 
If two rates are given, they are rates of first upon second, 
and second upon first place. 

The rates of discount also are in same order as the places. 

16—2 
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The bills also are debts in the country of the given currency. 

Brokerage, commission, stamps, postage, must always be 
considered. The rates will be found under each country. The 
interest (discount) rates are generally the bank rates, where 
payable, and of course vary from time to time. Some places 
reckon at the market rate of discount. 

Decide on the advantage of remitting or drawing, and find 
mininmm cost of payment. 

1. London — Paris, 25000 francs, rates, 3 mos. 25*19, 3 mos. 
25*15^, discount 3 p.c, 3J p.c. 

2. London — Amsterdam, £865. 12«. 6fl?., rates, 3 mos. 12'3|, 
3 mos. 12*08^, discoimt 2 p.c, 2J p.c. 

3. London — Berlin, 8375 marks, rate, 8 days 20'40J. 

4. London — Paris, £567. 9«. 7fl?., rate, cheques 25'17. 

5. London — Calcutta, 15000 rupees, rate, T.T.'s 1«. ^^^. 

6. London — Lisbon, 23156*2 milreis, rates, 3 mos. 39i^j, 
3 mos. 39 J, discount, 3 p.c, 2^ p.c. 

7. London — ^Vienna, £641. 17«. 60?., rates, 3 mos. 12*04, 
3 mos. 118*75, discount, 1^ p.c, 3 p.c. 

8. London — Petersburg, £7000, rates, 3 mos. 24J, 3 mos. 
99*65, discount, 3J p.c, 2 p.c. 

9. London — Genoa, 12516 lire, rates, 3 mos. 26*53 j, 3 mos. 
26*32^, discount, 2 p.c, 3 p.c. 

10. London — Shanghai, £864. 13«. 4fl?., rate, 6 mos. 3«. 10§<3?., 
discount, 3 p.c 

Further direct exchanges are given under each country. 

15. Indirect or Arbitrated Exchanges. 

It is at times advantageous to pay a debt or to 
receive a remittance in an indirect way, e.g. by 
purchasing bills on other places and sending them for 
sale in the place where a debt is owing. 

A merchant can only purchase such bills as are in 
the market and therefore most firms have agents or 
correspondents abroad to whom they send bills on account 
— the agents actually paying their debts. Bankers, for 
this reason amongst others, have a large number of 
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agents in different places on whom they draw for the 
convenience of their customers. 
Rules and principles. 

1°. Find the arbitrated rates of the indirect 
exchanges which seem likely to give better rates than 
the more advantageous of the direct rates (found as 
above) — using the chain rule and adding in or sub- 
tracting the extra brokerages, commissions, bill stamps, 
and postage involved. 

Bills at short dates are seldom used for any but 
direct operations. 

Bills at long dates are specially suitable for arbi- 
trations because there is time to wait for an improve- 
ment of the rate of exchange. 

No reductions are necessary for time as in the case 
of direct rates because all the operations are for present 
money. 

For instance, if I buy Hamburg bills at 3 mos. — 
from the price would be deducted the interest for 
3 mos. at the Hamburg rate — I should send them at 
once to Paris (say) to be sold and their interest for 
3 mos. at the Hamburg rate would be deducted — thus 
what I gained in London I should lose in Paris, and 
the ultimate arbitrated rate would be unaffected by the 
time. 

Simple and compound arbitrated rates are equally 
unaffected by the time — ^both are determined by the 
chain rule. 

The charges involved in these indirect operations 
(brokerages, stamps, agents' commission, postage) seri- 
ously restrict the profit arising from them — in fact 
indirect exchanges even of the simple kind are only 
used to a large extent by banks or houses with branches 
in different places or for joint account. 

Compound and circuitous arbitrations especially 
require a large network of agents to make them possible 
or profitable. 
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The itsual charges are J — yV P-^- ^'^^ brokerage : 
iV — ^V P-^- ^^^ stamps : J, J or ^ p.c. for commission as 
agreed. 

Whether these charges are to be added or subtracted 
will be clear on considering their effect in increasing 
the price or in diminishing the return. 

2°. From a comparison of the direct short rates 
and the arbitrated rates (after observing whether the 
operation is in reality a remittance or a return and 
whether the rate is foreign or sterling) — decide whether 
any arbitrated rate is more advantageous than the 
more favourable direct-rate. 

The following rules will be a guide to the operator : 

(1) For remittances from ^ to JS or drafts upon 
ilbyA 

(a) \iA has a foreign rate any greater arbitrated 
rate will be better than the direct rate. 

(6) If A has a sterling rate any less arbitrated 
rate will be better than the du'ect rate. 

(2) For returns to A from JS, or drafts by A 
upon B, 

(a) If A has a foreign rate any less arbitrated 
rate will be better than the direct rate. 

(6) If A has a sterling rate any greater arbi- 
trated rate will be better than the direct rate. 

The principle underlying these rules is that for 
remittances the highest foreign rate or lowest sterling 
rate requii'QS least money from the payer, and for 
returns the least foreign rate or highest sterling rate- 
will produce most money for the payee. 

3°. With the best arbitrated rate, go through the 
routine necessary to obtain the value of any bill of 
exchange required with due regard to interest, broker- 
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ages, commission, stamps, postage, etc. — employing 
tables or actual calculation for the various steps. 

Multiples may be constructed for frequently-occur- 
ring rates. 

The methods of approximation apply. 



Example. Find arbitrated rates between London and Paris from 
the formulae. 



Amsterdam. 

?=1£. 
1 = 12-1 Flor. 
100 =210 J Francs. 



Madrid. 

?=240d. 
494 = 1 Duro. 
1 = 5-15 Francs. 



Frankfort. 

? = 1£. 
1=20-60 M. 
100=123 Francs. 



Vienna. 

? = 1£. 
1 = 12 Flor. 
100=212 Francs. 



The rates for direct bills being at London 3 mos. 25-60, at Paris 
3 mos. 25' 124, and discount rate at both places being 4 p.c. 

Decide on the relative advantages of the direct rates and the 
arbitrated rates for remittances and returns. 



(1) To reduce direct rates to short prices. 

3 mos. at 4 p.c. = l p.c. 



(2) 



25-60 
•256 




25-12i 
2512i^ 


London 25*344 


Paris 


25-376 


Arbitrated rates. 






Amsterdam. 




Frankfort. 


12-05 
2-1025 




20-60 
1-23 


2410 
1-205 
2410 
6025 

25-335125 
Ia fixtra brokerage 25335 




20-60 
4-12 
•618 

25-338 
25338 

25-312 



25-319 
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1 p. mille extra brokerage 



Vienna. 




Madrid. 


12-00 
212 


240 
6-16 


2400 
1-2 
•24 




1200 
240 
1200 , 


25-44 
) 2544 


4,9/6 


1236 24-969 
2460 24969 


26-415 




4800 24-993 




345 






48 1 
4 



(3) Besults of comparison. 

For direct remittances Paris should draw — difference about -1^ p.c. 

For direct returns London should draw — difference about \ p.c. 

For indirect remittances through Vienna — advantage over direct 
rate (Paris drawing) -^ p.c. 

For indirect returns through Madrid — advantage over direct 
rate (London drawing) 1\ p.c. 

Direct remittance or return. Indirect remittance. 

26-376 P. on L. 26-415 Vienna. 

25-344 L. on P. 26-376 Paris. 

32 4 

3-2 cents on 2600=^ p.c. 4 cents on 2600 =|^ p.c. or /^ p.c. 

Indirect return. 

26-344 London. 
24-993 Madrid. 

36 

36 cents on 2500 =1| p.c. 

(4) The routine of the work is shown thus for payments on 
account — (indirect operations are almost always through agents). 



A. To pay a debt in Paris (Remittance). 

(1) By direct remittance. 

£1000 invested in buying Paris 3 mos. bills at 

25-60 will purchase 25600-00 Fr. 
Disct. for 3 mos. at 4 p.c. 



Brokerage at 1 p.m. 26-34 

French stamp (^ p.m.) 12-67 



266-00 
25344-00 Fr. 

38-01 



^6305-99 Fr. 
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(2) By direct draft on London. 

£1000 draft offered in Paris at 25-12^ 3 mos. 

would produce 25125-00 Fr. 
Int. for 3 mos. at 4 p.c. 251*25 

25376-26 Fr. 

Brokerage 1 p.m. 25*38 

English stamp (J p.m.) 12-69 38-07 

25338-18 Fr. 

(3) By indirect remittance through Vienna. 

£1000 invested in Vienna bills at 12 will purchase 12000-00 Fl. 

Brokerage 1 p.m. 12-00 

11988-00 Fl. 

11988 Fl. sold in Paris at 212 will produce 25414-56 Fr. 

Brokerage 1 p.m. 25-41 
Commission •!■ p.c. 31-77 
(Vienna bill) French stamp (J p.m.) 6-35 63-53 

2635103 Fr. 



B. To receive a debt from Paris (Return). 

(1) By direct remittance. 

25000 Fr. invested in 3 mos. London bills at 25-12} 

will buy £995-025 
3 mos. interest at 4 p.c. 9-950 

£985075 
Brokerage 1 p.m. -99 5 

£984-070 
English stamp (} p.m.) -498 

£983-672 

(2) By direct draft on Paris. 

25000 Fr. draft offered in London at 25-60 3 mos. 

would purchase £976-563 
3 mos. interest at 4 p.c. 9-766 

£986-329 
Brokerage 1 p.m. -977 

£985-352 
French stamp (} p.m. ) -488 

£984-864 
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(3) By indirect return through Madrid. 

25000 Fr. invested in Madrid biUs at 5-15 

would purchase 4854-37 Piastres. 
Brokerage 1 p.m. 4;86 

4849-52 Piastres. 



4849*52 Spanish Dollars sold in London at 49^ 

will purchase £1000-213 
Brokerage 1 p.m. 1-000 
Commission \ p.c. 1*250 
(Madrid bill) English stamp (J p.m.) -500 2*750 

* £997-463 



Examples for practice are given under the principal countries. 

The above Example is proposed for solution in the Modem Cambist 
but the method adopted here is slightly more rigorous than in the 
example actually worked out in that valuable work. 



16. Compound ilrbitrations. 

The rate of exchange between two places produced 
by remittances through an intervening place in any 
other than direct paper of that place is called a 
compound arbitrated rate. 

These compound arbitrations are called circuitous 
when more than three places intervene or when the 
proceeds of the bills return to the original place after 
passing through two or more places. 

The increased charges are the great restrictions 
upon these operations, and even compound arbitrations 
(much less circuitous operations) are rarely used. 

The chain rule solves the question as before, but 
great attention to the various charges is necessary. 
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Example 1. I buy in London a sight bill upon Amsterdam at 12*2, 
sending it to Amsterdam, where the proceeds bay 3 mos. Hamburg 
bills at 58*75. These are forwarded to Paris and sold at 123. What 
is the rate between London and Paris ? 

?=1£. 

1 = 12-10 Florins short. 
58-75=100 Marks 3 mos. 
100=123 Francs. 



= 25-33 Fr ancs. 

3 brokerages (1 per mille) 7599 

2 commission (\ p.o.) *633 

Dutch stamp (,^ p.m.) 1*7731 

French stamp (I p.m.) 0633 

•163351 



25*166 

Example 2. I buy in London a 3 mos. Hamburg bill at 20*50, and 
it is sold in Amsterdam at 58*75. The proceeds are used to buy 
3 days' sight bills on Genoa at 42*25 Florins per 100 Lire, and these 
are sold in Paris at 11 p.c. discount — find rate between London and 
Paris. 

?=1£. 

1=20-50 Marks 3 mos. 
100=58*76 Florins. 
42*25 = 100 Lire short. 
100=89 Francs. 



= 25*37 



4 brokerages (1 per mille) *10148 
4 conmiissions (\ p.c.) *12685 
Dutch stamp (^ p.m.) on Hamburg bill '00888 
French stamp (|'p.m.).on Genoa bill *00634 



24355 



25*13 

Examples are given under certain countries. 

The rates must always be corrected for brokerages, 
commissions, stamps — strictly also postage cannot be 
neglected. 

Example 3. Simple Circuit. 

I buy £1000*s worth of Hamburg bills at 20*50, and send them to 
be sold in Amsterdam at 59). In return I receive bills of 2 mos'. 
date at 11*90. Is the operation profitable if the time is 67 days and 
bank interest available 5 p.c. ? 



. I 
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Commission | p.c. London brokerage 1 p.m. Amsterdam f p.m. 
Dutoh stamp /^ p.m. English stamp ^ p.m. 

£1000 will bay bills on Hamburg at 20-50 to amount of 20500-00 M. 

Less brokerage 1 p.m. 20-50 

20479-50 M. 

20479-50 M. will sell in Amsterdam at 56^ for 12185-30 Fl. 

Less commission | p.c. 15-23 
brokerage J p.m. 9*15 
(Hamburg bill) Dutoh stamp ^ p.m. 4-26 28-64 Fl. 

12156-66 Fl. 

12156-66 Fl.wiUbuybillsonLondonatll-90toamountof 1022-569 £ 

Less commission \ p.c. 1-278 

brokerage I p.m. 0-767 2-045 

1020-524 £ 

These bills will be cashed in London for £1020*524 
Less brokerage 1 p.m. = 1*021 

Discount 2 mos. 3 p.c. = 5*103 
English stamp ^ p.m. = -510 6-634 

£1013-890 

Now interest on £1000 for 67 days at 5 p.c. =£9-178. 
Hence profit =£1018-890 
£1009-178 

£4-712 (14/3) 



EXAMPLES. 

(Consult the countries for the charges, Section X.) 

1. Bought in London, £1000 Paris bills, 3 mos. 25*32^, 
transmitted to Hamburg to be sold at 83. In return, bills of 
3 mos. date at 20*35 are sent. What is the profit if time is 
40 days and bank interest be 2{ p.c. ? Discount 3 p.c. 

2. Bought in Paris, 200(X) francs London bills, 3 mos. 25*13, 
transmitted to Amsterdam to be sold at 12*06. In return, bills 
of 2 mos'. date at 47*61 are sent to Paris. What is profit if time 
is 20 days and rate of interest available 3 p.c. ? Discount 1 p.c. 

3. Bought in Berlin 25000 marks Russian bills, 3 mos. 217, 
transmitted to London to be sold at 241. In return, bills of 
3 mos. at 20*52^ are sent to Berlin. What is profit if time ia 
50 days and rate of interest available 4 p.c. ? Discount 2 p.c. 
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Example 4. Circuitous Arbitration. 

I buy 3 mos. bills upon Hamburg at 20*50 and sell them in 
Amsterdam at 58*75. The proceeds are invested in 3 days' sight biUs 
upon Genoa at 42 to be sent to Paris and sold at 11 p.c. discount — 
the proceeds being laid out in buying 3 mos. bills upon Madrid at 
5 Francs per Peso. These bills are sent to me in London and sold 
here at 48d. per Peso. What gain or loss p.c. arises? (Tate.) 

? = 100£. 

1 = 20-50 M. 3 mos. 
100=58*75 Amst.Fl. 
42 = 100 Lire short. 
100=89 Francs. 

5=1 Piastre (3 mos.). 

l = 48d. 
240 = £1. 







£102*085 


6 brokerages (1 p.m. ) 


£*613 




4 commissions {\ p.c.) 


£*510 




Tnt. 3 weeks 4 p.c. 


£*236 




Eng. stamp on Madrid bill 






(J P-m.) 


£•051 




French stamp on Genoa 






bill (J p.m.) 


£*026 




Dutch stamp on Hamburg 






bill (^ p.m.) 


£*036 


£ 1-472 



£100*613 



.-. Net profit is about J p.c. 'with postage deducted. 



The routine upon £1000 is shown thus : — 

£1000 will buy bills upon Hamburg at 20*50 to 

amount of 
Brokerage 1 per mille 



20500-00 M. 
20*50 

20479*50 M. 



20479*50 M. will sell in Amsterdam at 58*75 for 12031*71 Fl. 

Commission \ p.c. 15*04 
Brokerage 1 p.m. 12*03 
(Hamburg bill) Dutch stamp ^ p.m. 4*21 31*28 

12000*43 Fl. 

12000*43 Fl. will buy bills on Genoa at 42 to 

amount of 28572*45 Lire. 
Commission ^ p.c. 35*72 
Brokerage 1 p.m. 28*57 64*29 

28508^ Lire. 
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2850816 Lire wiU sell in Paris at 11 p.c. disct. for 25372-26 Francs. 

Conunission \ p.c. 31*72 
Brokerage 1 p.m. 25*37 
(Genoa bill) French stamp J p.m. 6*34 63*43 

25308-83 Francs. 

25308*83 Francs will buy bills on Madrid at 500 

to amount of 5061*76 Dollars. 
Commission ^ p.o. 6*33 
Brokerage 1 p.m. 5*06 11*39 

5050*37 Dollars. 

5050*37 Dollars will sell in London at 48(2. per 

dollar for 1010*074 £. 
Brokerage 1 p.m. 1*010 
(Madrid bill) English stamp J p.m. *505 1*515 

1008-559 £. 
Int. on £1000 for 3 weeks at 4 p.c. 2*308 

i006*251 £. 
Postage at 1 per mille 1*006 

1005*245 £. 
.*. Net profit = 5J per mille or i p.c. 



17. Banking and Exchanges. 

1°. Bank-notes. 

Bank of England notes are legal tender so long as 
the Bank pay them in gold, but no change need be 
given. 

Bank of England notes are not legal tender at the 
Bank or its branches, where sovereigns may be de- 
manded. 

Private Bank-notes are not legal tender — in case of 
failure of the issuer the receiver cannot recover — ^in 
case of forgery the receiver can recover. 

Foreign Bank-notes should be sold through a broker 
as foreign bills. 

The " stopping " of bank-notes does not^ give a bank 
the right to refuse pajrment to the presenter if his 
replies (as to how he got possession of the note) are 
satisfactory. They can only inform the loser of the 
circumstances under which it was paid. 
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2°. Cheques. 

A cheque is an order on a banker for the payment 
on demand of a stated sum of sterling money. 

Endorsement signatures are necessary on the back 
of all cheques payable to order but not to bearer. 

Every alteration in a cheque should be initialled. 

No titles of courtesy should be used in endorse- 
ments — B. cheque endorsed "Mr J. Smith" would be 
refused payment. 

Dividend warrants must always be signed by the 
actual person to whom they are payable. 

Procuration endorsements are usually accepted by 
banks (there is no legal compulsion) in the form 
" per pro H. Smith, partner " [or secretary, etc.]. The 
signer must put his full ordinary signature, not his 
mere initials. 

AH cheques, except those of poor law guardians and 
Government departments, require to be stamped. 

" Crossed cheques " are not recognised abroad. 

They are cheques crossed on the face by two parallel 
transverse lines with or without the words "and Co.," 
" Not Negotiable," " Under — pounds," or the name of a 
banker with no lines. 

The effect of the crossing is to limit the cashing of 
the cheque to a particular banker or through a bank at 
any rate. 

To cancel a crossing the drawer (alone) must write 
across the cheque " Pay Cash " with signature. 

"Not negotiable" cheques are crossed cheques which 
are cashed at holder's risk, the rightful owner being 
able to reclaim the amount if there is any flaw in the 
title to it. 

The drawer of a cheque is the proper person to stop 
payment of it. 

After the banker hears of a customer's death he 
must return his cheques unpaid, marked "drawer 
deceased." The death of a partner does not stop 
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payment of cheques signed by him in the firm's name, 
nor the death of any oflScial of a society stop cheques 
drawn by him officially. 

A bankrupt's cheques must not be paid but only 
after an " act of bankruptcy " in the eyes of the law. 

Care must be taken to ascertain the exact state of 
any account before refusing payment on the ground of 
want of funds; when a cheque is returned for this 
reason it is usually endorsed " Refer to Drawer " (R/D) 
or " Not sufficient funds " (N/S) — on no account is the 
deficiency to be stated. Smaller cheques may still be 
paid in England, but in Scotland the cheque first 
presented establishes a lien on the balance in favour 
of the holder. 

In all cases of " dishonoured " cheques (for whatever 
reason dishonoured) notice should be given to the 
customer from whom received. They snould be re- 
turned to the bank or person fi:om whom received 
unless for special reasons it is desirable to keep them. 

All paid cheques should be punched (to show 
cancellation) before being given up. They are the 
legal property of the drawer, but the paying banker is 
entitled to a receipt for their correctness and correct 
debiting. 

3°. Gash orders are inland drafts on demand 
drawn by traders on traders (diflference from cheques). 
They are subject to the laws regulating bills of ex- 
change. Many bankers look upon them with extreme 
disfavour. 

4°. Bills of Exclmnge. 

Bankers have to exercise great judgment in dis- 
tinguishing between bills arising properly fi:om mercan- 
tile dealings and those which are merely mortgages on 
property not realisable or disguised accommodation 
bills. 
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Inland bills are those drawn and payable within 
the British Isles, including the Channel Islands. 

Such bills are generally single (unlike foreign bills). 

Every alteration in a bill should be initialled by all 
the parties. 

Every bill should be dated. 

If the date is accidentally omitted the holder may 
insert a date as near the true date as he can gather to 
be the case, provided he inform the acceptor. 

The currency of a bill is the period before it is due. 

If this is expressed in months, calendar months are 
meant and three days' grace is added. 

Treasury Bills and B. of E. " Bank Post Bills " are 
the only English bills which take no grace. 

Days of grace are granted on bills of exchange and 
promissory notes. 

If they are payable by instalments grace is allowed 
on each payment. 

At sight drafts are payable on demand without 
grace. 

After sight drafts are reckoned from the date of the 
drawee receiving the bill. 

If a bill falls due on a Bank Holiday it is paid on 
the day after — if it falls due on any other public 
Holiday or on Sunday, Good Friday or Christmas Day 
it is paid the day before. 

Bank Holidays in England and Ireland are Easter 
Monday, Whitsun Monday, the 1st Monday in August 
and the 26th of December, or the 27th if the 26th is a 
Sunday. 

Bank Holidays in Scotland are New Year's Day 
and Christmas (if these fall on a Sunday the Monday 
following), Good Friday, and the first Mondays in May 
and August. 

The words denoting the amount decide the value 
of the bill — the figures are merely a memorandum. 

A bill expressed in foreign money is calculated at 

J. 17 
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the rate of exchange Jit the place and on the day it is 
payable. 

5°. Acceptance, No claim can be made upon the 
drawee until he has accepted the bill. In the case of 
"sets" of bills from abroad — an unaccepted bill will 
generally indicate in whose hands the accepted bill is 
— the holder of the unaccepted bill can demand the 
accepted bill, and if the two agree the acceptor must 
give it up. 

A bill must be presented for acceptance without 
delay — at latest on the business day following the day 
of receipt. 

The bill must be transmitted to the drawee for 
acceptance — he is not required to call to see it. If it 
be sent by post a stamped envelope should be included 
for its return. 

Presentation should be during the drawee's business 
hours, and if the bill be left after such hours he may 
date his acceptance a day later. Also he has till the 
close of the next business day to decide upon the 
course he will adopt. 

All documents attached to a bill must be shown for 
examination, but should not be left except with a 
banker. 

If the drawee is dead it should be left with his 
personal representatives or at his last residence. If he 
is bankrupt the bill may be presented to him or his 
trustee. 

The drawee signifies acceptance by his mere signa- 
ture (even on the back). 

A bill after sight must also have the date of 
sighting. The drawee cannot make the bill payable 
out of the town in which he resides. 

He must on no account accept more than one of a 
* set " or he may be called upon to pay twice. 

The acceptor may cancel his acceptance as long as 
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he holds the bill, but afterwards he cannot revoke it or 
dispute the drawer's signature. 

A " general " or " clean " acceptance consists simply 
of a signature with or without an indication of the 
place of payment. 

A "qualified" acceptance occurs when the equi- 
valent of these words "and there only and not else- 
where " is attached. 

The drawee must accept the bill personally or by 
his agent. 

Minors cannot give acceptances — they are invalid. 

Acceptances by a partner in a firm which does not 
trade only binds the signer, but in trading firms such 
acceptances bind the firm. 

This is the case even with two distinct firms having 
common partners and trading under the same style. 

6°. Acceptance for honour. If a bill is refused accept- 
ance by the drawee or if protested " for better security " 
owing to his failure after acceptance it may be protested 
for honour. After protest it should be presented to 
any " case of need " upon it, and if the case of need 
intervenes he should accept thus : 

"Accepted for honour and account of A., B. & Co. 
(drawer or endorser) with £ s d notarial charges, and 
will be paid if regularly presented when due. 

X., Y. & Co." 

7°. Non-acceptance. Bills refused are to be promptly 
returned to the owner. 

An inland bill need not be noted or protested, but a 
foreign bill must always be protested unless there are 
express instructions to the contrary. 

In the United Kingdom and United States the 
holder can at once recover the amount of an unaccepted 
bill firom the prior endorsers, but in other countries he 
can only demand better security for payment when the 
bill matures. 

17—2 
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8°. Endorsements. In the United Kingdom a bill 
may be to bearer or order. 

If to order it must be endorsed. All bills paid to 
credit must be endorsed by the customer. A bill 
payable to several persons not partners must be 
endorsed by all. A minor does not bind himself by 
his signature, but he thereby gives a good title to 
another. 

An executor or trustee may endorse usually with a 
guarantee from his bankers. 

A forged or unauthorised endorsement gives the 
holder no right to the bill. 

A restrictive endorsement does not bind the payer 
as to the correct application of the amount. 

An endorser "sans recours" is only liable for 
previous forgeries, not for failure of payments. 

An endorser to whom the bill is re-endorsed cannot 
sue the intermediate parties. 

A bankrupt endorser gives a good title if the taker 
of the bill acts in good faith. 

9°. Stamps. All bills drawn in the United King- 
dom must be drawn on stamped paper. If drawn 
abroad the proper adhesive stamps must be affixed 
before it is circulated (not necessary on acceptance) 
and cancelled by the initials or name of the issuing 
party, and true date written across. Penalty for not 
cancelling the stamps £10. 

Of a set oiie bill (only) must have a stamp for the 
full duty. 

10°. Presentation for payment should be made on 
the exact date of maturity at the place indicated under 
all circumstances within the control of the holder. 

If it is not presented on the date the endorsers are 
discharged, but the acceptor is still liable with compen- 
sation for loss due to the delay. 

An endorser paying the bill on the acceptor s failure 
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can realise the acceptor's estate and use any securities 
deposited with the holder to cover the bill in order to 
recoup himself. 

The bill should not be surrendered until cheques or 
any articles not legal tender offered in payment are 
realised. 

Orders to ** Retire Acceptances" should be signed 
just like a cheque. 

The death or bankruptcy of the acceptor if known 
to his bankers cancels their authority to pay. 

Payment for honour should only be made after the 
bill has been presented to the drawer and protested for 
non-payment. 

11°. Non-Payment A foreign bill not paid on the 
due date should be noted on the same day with a view 
to future protest or it may be protested at once. After 
the due date such a protest is useless. An inland bill 
need not be noted on dishonour but it may be if 
considered desirable. 

Where no notary is available any responsible person 
may give a certificate signed by two witnesses — this 
certificate is equivalent to a protest and must bear 
1/- stamp (postage- stamps are available). 

A dishonoured bill should be sent on the next day 
back to the customer unless the banker wishes to retain 
it for special reasons — in this case he must send notice 
to all the endorsers. 

12°. Short hills or bills for collection are bills which 
are not sold to the banker but which he merely collects 
for his customer. 

Lost bills and notes are subject to the laws of lost 
cheques. 

13°. Promissory notes are subject to the laws of 
bills of exchange. 

(1) They must be stamped. 
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(2) They should state the consideration (for value 
received, etc.). 

(3) They may be promised jointly, severally, or 
jointly and severally. 

A joint note is good against all the makers together. 

A several note is good against all the makers 
severally. 

A joint and several note is good against all the 
makers together and severally. 

A note in the form " I promise to pay " signed by 
several makers is considered a joint and several note. 

14''. Shipping bills should always be accompanied 
with a full set of bills of lading, insurance policy and 
(for India bills to be sold in London at any rate) with 
a receipt for freight — they should be to order of the 
shipper. 

15°. Foreign bills — usually sold through exchange 
brokers in London on Tuesdays and Thursdays. 

Crossed cheques and drafts are unknown abroad. 

Bills upon Germany, Austria, Italy, Switzerland, 
Russia must bear the words " bill of exchange," other- 
wise acceptance cannot be demanded. 

All foreign bills above £50 should be drawn in sets 
of at least two — one being sent forward for acceptance 
— the other being negotiated. 

All bills on Portugal, Spain or India of any amount 
must be in sets of two at least. 

Cheques on France must have the date written fully 
in words. 

Russian bills have now commonly the double date 
(old and new style) 16/28 Feb. 

In France, Spain, Russia, and Sweden the equi- 
valent for " accepted " must form part of an acceptance. 

All foreign bills (except French, which may be " to 
bearer" and Italian, which may be "to Mr — '') should 
be " to order." 
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The course of exchange indicates the daily quo- 
tations for foreign bills — the better quotation, is for 
fine banker s bills, the worse, for fair mercantile bills. 
London gives to some countries a variable number of 
pence for a standai-d coin, but more usually receives a 
variable amount of foreign money for the pound sterling. 
(A list is given elsewhere.) It is obvious that in the 
former case the fewer pence required and in the latter 
case the larger number of the foreign standard coins 
obtainable for the sovereign, the more favourable is the 
exchange to this country. 

In the case of Russian bills there should be no 
endorsements on the copy destined for acceptance — 
Grerman " acceptance " bills may have endorsements. 

Protests should not be levied till the day after 
maturity. 

16°. Days of grace abroad — with accepted bills in 
Russia 10 days' grace may be taken, but firms of a high 
class do not avail themselves of it. There is no grace 
on unaccepted bills. 

It is not quite accurate to say there are no days of 
grace in some continental countries, e.g. Holland and 
Belgium allow two days for protests, and interest is 
reckoned in discounting as if there were two days' 
grace ; so in Germany, Italy, and elsewhere. 

18. Banking Operations. 

Bankers generally receive orders for remittances or 
drafts within certain limits (i.e. they are not to go 
outside certain stated prices for bills on different places), 
and as in general these limits and the cuiTcnt prices do 
not agree it often becomes necessary to determine 
whether the order should be executed or which rate 
should be preferred. 

The principles guiding the choice are the same as 
those in exchanges proper : — 
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For remittances, the highest rate in foreign money 
or the lowest rate in sterling. 

For drafts, the lowest rate in foreign money or the 
highest rate in sterling. 

Certain formulae are used in these calculations. 

Assuming London to be the place of operation : 

Let 5» = a sterling rate. JP= a foreign rate, g = the 
given price or limit, p = the present price. 

Then the above principles may be expressed alge- 
braically thus : — 

(1) For remittances 

(a) with F rates, the rate improves as - increasea 

(6) with S rates, the rate improves as - increases. 

(2) For drafts 

(a) with F rates, the rate improves as - increases. 

(b) with 8 rates, the rate improves as - increases. 

It is worth noticing that a fraction increases as its 
numerator increases if the denominator is fixed, or as 
the denominator decreases if the numerator is fixed. 

The fractions should usually be converted into 
decimals for ease in comparing them. 

The usual questions arising for bankers are : — 

(1) The comparison of given prices with present 
rates for remittances to choose the best rate. 

(2) The comparison of given prices with present 
rates for drafts to choose the best rate. 

(3) The comparison of given prices with present 
rates, remittances and drafts to see if an order should 
be executed or not. 

(4) To find the second present rate (when only 
one is given) so as to fix a limit above or below which 
an order must not bo executed. 
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In the practical working the terms cash and bills 
are used in England instead of the temis remittances 
and drafts — the terras argent, papier: geld, briefer 
denaro, lettera, etc. are similarly used abroad. 

The same terms are employed to express the 
improvement in the rate and the state of the market 
— as a rate improves it is " better for cash " or " worse 
for bills," or vice versa — the bill market is quoted 
" paper " when the supply is greater than the demand, 
and " cash " when bills are scarce. 

Exam/pie 1. I have an order to remit bills upon either Paris at 
25*60, Amsterdam at 12*2, Hamburg at 20*60 or the nearest rate. 
The present rates are Paris 25*50, Amsterdam 12*0^, Hamburg 20*58. 
Which should I choose ? 

^•^^^ ^25^-^*"* 2460 

156 

V TT,.n,l.„r. ^ 20*58_ Use (1 per mille) 20/6,0 | 20:680 | *999 

F. Hamburg - 2Q7eo- 999. worse 2 040 

186 

F.W. ^^^ = -993. 12-1,0,0 1 12:02^ I -993 

g 12*1 1 1350 

•460 

Example 2. I have an order to draw upon Paris at 25*40 or 
Amsterdam at 12*1, Cadiz 49f, Lisbon 51 J. Which is best to use 
when present rates are 25*50, 12 -21, 49i, 50 J? 

p Paria ^ 25*40 _ Use (4 per mille) 2^*5 | 25:40 | -996 

ij. rans ^ 25^~ ^ worse 2:45 

15 

_ . ^ (f 12*1 _ ___ 12*13,7,5 I 12*05000 | *992 

F. Amst. - j^ - *y92. y 2626 

3387 
8.Caai. |:|=-990. 39,7,^9301.9^ 

6 

» 504 ^^„ 205 I 2020 I '987 

S. Lisbon ^ - > = -987. ' ' , ^ . ' 

9 51| ITo 

14 
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Example '6, Bemittances and drafts. 

I have an order to remit to Amsterdam at 12*4 and draw upon 
Hamburg at 20*40 or at equivalent rates. Should I execute it — ^the 
present rates being 12, 3^, 20, 42 ? 

F. Amsterdam ^ J^*^^^ 1 12^195 20-40 _ 248-778 

^ 20-40 r ^^'^^ ^ ^'^^ ~ ^^^'^^^ ^ 
F. Hamburg - -^rK-rd Rates unfavourable. 

p 20*42 ) 

Example 4. Bemittances and drafts. 

I have an order to remit bills upon Cadiz at 49^ and to draw on 
Lisbon at 53 or at equivalent rates. Should I execute it at the 
present prices 49f , 53^ ? 

S. Cadiz - ^ 1 197 215 42355 , 

S. Lisbon - ^ I Bates favourable. 

^ 63 j 

Example 5. Equivalent rates. 

I have an order to remit upon Paris at 25*55 and to draw upon 
Hamburg at 20*40. If the Hamburg rate improves to 20*36, to what 
Paris rate am I limited ? 

F Paris ? * -K * x^'*"-l 

'• *^*"^ g 25-56 I 25 55 20^6" " 

_ „ , g 20-40 f 20-36 x 25-55 .,_ ,„, 

F. Hamburg ~^^^] .: x = ~ ^o-io — = ^^'^^^- 

Example 6. Equivalent rates. 

If I have to remit upon Paris at 25*65 and draw upon Lisbon 
at 56 at what rate may I draw upon Lisbon if the Paris rate falls to 
25*55 ? 

. />_ 25*65 ^ X 25*55 

J?, l-aris ^ _ 2g.gg I -gg X 35.^5- A- 

a T • 1 p X I 56 X 5*13 J. _ _^ 

S. Lisbon ~ = -~ .V = — ^-:rz — = 56*21 pence. 

g 06 ; o*ll 

The above examples are similar to those in Tate, but the solution 
of the questions on remittances and drafts is different. 

The London Course of Exchange should constantly be consulted. 

The methods of approximation apply — especially the methods of 
prediction for equivalent rates. 
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1. Choose between these rates for remitting — the banker 
being ordered to remit upon Paris at 25*40, Amsterdam 12*2, 
Hamburg 20*50, Copenhagen 18*50, Vienna 12*06, Italy 28*30, 
Spain 40|^i., Lisbon 47^c?., Berlin 20*48, or the nearest rate. 

(a) Paris 25*38, Amsterdam 12*1^, Vienna 11*98. 
Ih) Hamburg 20*43^, Copenhagen 18*47, Spain 40c?. 
(c) Italy 28*12, Lisbon 46igo?., Berlin 20*44. 

2. Choose between these rates for drawing — the banker 
being ordered to draw upon Paris at 25*25, Amsterdam 12*1, 
Hamburg 20*35, Copenhagen 18*30, Vienna 12*05, Italy 28*10, 
Spain 28*10, Lisbon 51, Berlin 20*36, or nearest rate. 

(a) Paris 25*41J, Amsterdam 12*2J, Vienna 12*04. 
(6) Berlin 20*40, Lisbon 52^^^, Copenhagen 18*33. 
(c) Italy 28*15, Spain 28*07, Hamburg 20*38. 

3. Remittances and drafts. Are these orders to be executed 
at the given present rates ] 

(a) Remit to Amsterdam 12 3 J at 12*2. 
Draw upon Hamburg 20*41 J at 20*43. 

(6) Remit to Berlin 20*38} at 20*37. 
Draw upon Paris 25*21 at 25*22}. 

(c) Remit to Spain 42,^ at 43. 
Draw upon Lisbon 49^ at 50. 

{d) Remit to Spain 42 at 42^^^. 

Draw upon Paris 25 20 at 25*22. 

4. Equivalent rates. 

(a) My order is — Remit Paris 25*50. 

Draw Hamburg 20*40. 
The Hamburg rate improves to 20*35. 
To what Paris rate am I limited ? 

(6) My order is — Remit Paris 25*55. 

Draw Lisbon bO\d, 
The Paris rate falls to 25*50. 
To what Lisbon rate may I go ? 

(c) My order is — Remit Vienna 12*075. 

Draw Berlin 20*42. 
The Vienna rate falls to 12*05. 
To what Berlin rate may I go ? 

{d) My order is — Remit Hambiu'g 20*52. 

Draw Paris 2518. 
The Paris rate improves to 25-21. 
To what Hamburg rate am I limited ? 
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19. Bullion Operations. 

Bullion — i.e. gold and silver in bars, coins, or other 
forms — is imported and exported to create funds for 
exchanges. 

The two chief questions which arise are : — 

1°. To find the par of exchange between two 
countries from the prices of bullion in them. 

2". To find the arbitrated equivalent price of 
bullion in one country from the rate of exchange and 
the price of bullion in the other country. 

Gold and silver are valued according to their purity 
— using a certain standard as the basis. The purity is 
determined by an assay. 

Thus two preliminary questions arise before the 
above two questions can be properly answered. 

1°. Assaying or the valuation of bullion. 

2°. Reports or the method of reporting assays. 

« 

The standard weight and fine weight of gold and 
silver are found from an assay report of a certain weight 
of bullion. 

The first is called " standarding '* and the second 
may be termed "fining." 

The assay report is expressed in carats, dwts, or 
milliemes. 

Bullion (especially in bars and ingots) is the chief 
regulator of exchanges, since when the arbitrated par 
obtained from the prices of bullion differs from the rate 
of exchange for bills by an amount exceeding the 
charges of purchase, transport and sale bullion begins 
to flow into the country offering the better price. 

Bars or ingots are preferred to coins for transport 
except for places where there is no facility for mintage. 
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Besides the pars of exchange arbitrated from the 
prices of bullion there exists between two countries 
with the same standard (e.g. between this country and 
all the countries completely or virtually of the gold 
valuation) a par of exchange based upon the quantities 
of pure gold contained in coins of full weight and 
fineness. This par (= the number of foreign unit-coins 
which contain the same quantity of pure gold as the 
sovereign) is called the mint par or theoretical par — it 
is fixed by law. 

The price of bar gold in a country with a gold 
standard cannot differ much from its mint par, i.e. can- 
not be at a considerable premium or discount — thus 
the mint par and the par arbitrated from gold prices 
will be almost always identical but in reality they are 
distinct. . 

The mint pars or more strictly the arbitrated gold 
pars govern the short exchanges between England and 
the countries of the gold valuation. 

The two limits between which these short exchanges 
can fluctuate are found by adding to or subtracting 
from the above par of exchange the cost of shipping 
gold from one place to the other. These limits are 
called the "specie points" or "bullion points" and 
exist for every one with some slight variations due to 
facilities in business, etc. 

The specie points are of great importance to the 
commercial community, because if the short exchanges 
rise or fall to them, gold will be exported or imported 
and any large movement of gold affects the rate of 
discount. 

The mint pars and specie points are given under all 
the countries which have them. It is also to be noted 
that the arbitrated pars are based upon the facts given 
for each country under the word bullion, and these 
should be continually consulted. 
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The Talae of bullies depends npcn the quantity of 
pore metal it coniains as fonnd in the process of 
assaving. 

The value *A the al': ^y i< disregarded as a compen- 
sation for the expense uf redning. 

1'. Gold aasays wt-re formerly made in carats of 
4 carat grains each. 

1 carat weighs vy lb. Troy = 10 dirt«v = 2-40 grs., 
.*. 1 ct. grain = 60 grains Troy. 

The proportions however are alone er«entiaL 

Pnritv would be 24 carats fine. 

m 

British standard gold is 22 caruis fine (|i or 916} in 
milliemes). 

The reports were made by comparing the ascertained 
weights with this standard — the difference being called 
the " bettemess '' (B) or " worseness " ( W) of the metal 

The assay report was given in this form : — 

Russia — ducat (gold) assay B 1*2^, wei^t 54 gr. 

This means that the Russian ducat is 1 carat 2^ ct. 
grams above the standard, and .'. its fineness is 23'2|^. 

The full particulars of the assay of a given weight 
of gold would thus be set out : — 

Given the weight and assay. 

Fineness = standard ± assay report. 

Fine weight = -^: — . ^ ^ j^rn x weight. 

^ absolute fineness (24) ° 

Standard weight = ^jard fineness (22) ^ ^""^^^ 
or fine weight + yt ^'^ ^^ weight. 

Value in sterlmg = fine weight in oz. x price per 
oz. fina 

Value in sterling = standard weight in oz. x price 
per oz. standard (the nsual method). 

Value in sterling = full weight in oz. x price per 
oz. weight (according to purity). 
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Example, Bussian ducat assay B 1*2J, weight 54 gr., at £3.17s.lO^(2. 
per oz. standard. 

Fineness = 22 + 1-2 J = 23-24. 

Fine weight = —^^^ — x 64 gr.= 53*15 grains. 

23 '625 
Standard weight = -so"^ x ^4 gr. = 57*98 grains (53-15 + 4-93). 

Value in sterling s-^^ x 77*875«. = lOs. M, 

2"". Gk>ld assays are now expressed in milli^mes 
and thirds — the weights being in oz. and decimals. 

The fineness is thus expressed directly and the 
other particulars are set out in the same way. 

Given the weight and fineness of a quantity of gold 
bullion. 

Fine weight = fineness x weight -r- 1000. 

Standard weight = fine weight 4- jV ^^ ^^^ weight. 

Value in sterling = fine weight in oz. x price per 
oz. fine. 

Value in sterling = standard weight in oz, x price 
per oz. standard (usual for bars). 

Value in sterling = full weight in oz. x price per 
oz. weight (according to purity). 

Example. 140-375 oz. gold, 896 fine, at 77«. Bd, per oz. standard. 

140-375 

Fine wt. = 140-375 x -896 = 125-776 oz. fine ^9^ 

112 3000 

12 6338 

8422 

126-7760 

Standard wt. =fine wt. + ^ fine wt. = 137*210 oz. st. 11-434 

137-210 
5783 

411 6300 
Value in sterling = standard wt. in oz. x 77«. 6d. = £531.13*. 9d. 109 7680 

9 6047 
686 1 

531-6888 
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3". Silver assays are made in ozs., dwts., and 
^ dwts. — 12 oz. or 240 dwts. being purity. 

The British standard silver is 11 oz. 2 dwts. fine or 
222 dwts. fine (f J or 925 in milliemes). 

The reports are made from a comparison of the 
given weights with this standard — the difference as 
before being called the "bettemess" (B) or "worse- 
ness " (W) of the metal. 

The assay report is given in this form : — 

France : franc (silver) assay, W 0*7. Weight, 3 dwts. 
5igr. 

This means that the franc is 7 dwts. below the 
standard and .'.its fineness is 215. 

Given the weight and assay of silver bullion — the 
particulars are thus found. 

Fineness = standard ± assay report. 

fin eness 
Fine weight = oTA ~ ^ weight (aliquotise) or full 

weight ± oko ^^^^ weight. 

fineness 
Standard weight = — ^^^ x weight or fine weight 

4- ^ of fine weight or full weight ± \oi^ ^^ ^^ 

weight. 

Value in sterling = fine weight in oz. x price per 
oz. fine (cake silver). 

Value in sterling = standard weight in oz. x price 
per oz. standard (bars). 

Value in sterling = full weight in oz. x price per 
oz. weight (coins). 

Example, Bassian rouble of 13 dwts. Sgrs. W 14 at 5«. per oz. at. 
Fineness = 222 - 14 = 208. 

Fine wt.=Mf x320 grs.=lfx f oz.=}| oz. 

40x 26 
Standard wt. =|^ x fine wt. = ^ = ||| oz. 

Value in sterling^HI x 5a. = VfV = ^*M = 3<. l-477d. 
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4°. Silver assays might also very conveniently 
be expressed in millifemes — with the weights in oz. and 
decimals. 

For instance in the above examples, 

W 14 denotes fineness 866f . 

.-. fine weight = '866666 x | = ^^-^- = -57777 oz. 

'57777 X 40 
Standard weight = ^ — — = '624624 oz. 

Value in sterling = '624624 x 5*. = 3'1231236\ = 
35. l'477rf. 

In the case of the franc, 

W 0-7 denotes |^ = || = 895*8 fineness. 

Fine weight = 77^ x '8958 grains. Standard weight 
= f^ X 77^ X '8958 grains. 

Value in sterling at 5s, per oz. = (-^jj x |1j^ x 77^ x 
'8958>. 

21. Continental Assays. 

These are always expressed in milliemes and tenths 
for both gold and silver. 

Their use will be obvious for all from a French 
example. 

Given 3*071 kilogrammes gold 917 fine — premium 
2 per mille on 3437 ft-, per kilog. fine. 

Fine weight = 3'07l x '917 = 2'816 kilog. 
Value in frcs. = 2*816 x 3437 fr. = 9678'59 francs. 

2 per mille = 19'3 5 

9697-94 francs. 

Given 42*117 kilog. silver 925 fine — discount 10 p.c. 
on 218'89 francs per kilog. fine. 

Fine weight = 42'117 x 925 = 38'958 kilog. 
Value in frcs. = 38'958 x 218*89 = 8527'516 francs. 

10 p.c. = 852;751 

7674-765 francs. 
J. 18 
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American assays are in milli^mes and halves. 

The Chinese reckon in percentages and call it the 
touch (toques). 

The Russians reckon in zolotniks, and .'. 96 repre- 
sents fine metal. 



22. Reduction of Snglish Reports to the 
Decimal Form^ and vice versa. 

1°. To reduce a decimal gold report to the British 
standard (22 carats). 

Multiply the report by 24 -r- 1000. 

Find diflference of this and 22. Mark B or W 
accordingly. 

Example, 900 fine. 21*6 

22 

•4= If ct. grains. W If =0 If nearly. 

2". To bring a British gold report to a decimal 
form. 

Add or subtract the report to 22 , and divide by 24 
to three (or 4) figures. 

ExampU, B 1. 1\, 23 1^ 24 | 23^376 | -974 raide. 

177 
95 

Br. stand. gold=916|. 12 | 110 | '916 

20 
80 
8 

3". To bring a silver millieme report into a British 
form. 

Multiply the report by 240, mark off 3 places of 
decimals. 

Find difference of result and 222, mark B or W 
accordingly. 
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Example. 938. 938 

240 

37-620 
187-6 

225-120 
222 

B 3 120 

4°. To turn an English silver report into a millifeme 
form. 

Add or subtract given report to or from 222. 

Divide result by 240 to 3 figures — answer vnW be 
French report. 

Example. W 7. 222 - 7 ■■=-- 2,4,0 | 2160 | -8968 = 896 raide. 

2300 

140 

20 

1 

Br. standard silver =925 F. 240 | 2220 | 925 

. . 600 
1200 



EXAMPLES. 

1. Find all the particulars from these Assay Reports. 

(1) Russian Imperial (1801), 981 fineness, 186J^ grains wt. 

(2) Spanish Doubloon (1772), W 0. 2^, 416i grains wt. 

(3) Sicca Rupee, BO. 13, weight 7 dwts. 11 J grs. 

(4) U. S. Dollar, W 0. 8J, weight 17 dwts. 8 grs. 

(5) Mexican Dollar, 898 nne, weight 41 6 J grains. 

(6) Turkish Piastre, fine, weight 7*216 grammes. 

2. Find prices at lis. 9d. per oz. st. of 

(1) 673-829 oz. gold, 910 fine. 

(2) 712-56 oz. gold, 876 fine. 

(3) 210 lb. 9 oz. 17 dwts. 20 grs., 916 fine. 

3. Find prices at 43-^d. per oz. st. of 

(1) 874-612 oz. silver, 912 fine. 

(2) 77000 grains silver, 892 fine. 

(3) 913-215 oz. silver, 984 fine. 

18—2 
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4. Transform these reports. 

(1) 961 fine to old gold reix)!^. 

(2) 835 fine to English silver rejwrt. 

(3) B 1 1 J to milli^mes. 

(4) 864 fine to zolotniks. 

(5) W 7J to Chinese report. 

(6) W 9| to milli^mes. 



23. Arbitrations of Bullion. 

These consist of arbitrated pars of exchange and 
ai-bitrated prices of bullion. 

Pars of exchange are the rates calculated for opera- 
tions in bullion — arbitrated from the prices of bullion 
in the two countries. 

An arbitrated price of bullion is the price of gold 
or silver in one country arbitrated from its price in 
another and the rate of exchange between the two. 

The diflference then is simply that in arbitrating pars 
the prices are given and we have to find the rate of 
exchange, whereas in arbitrating prices one price and 
the rate of exchange are given and we have to find the 
other price. 

The method of arbitration is exactly the same as 
for bills of exchange but two additional points must be 
considered — the relations between the gold and silver 
weights of the two countries and the degrees of fineness 
at which the prices are rated. 

These particulars will be found under each country 
and should be frequently consulted. 

The chain rule is employed but the calculations are 
much simplified by the use of " fixed numbers." 

In England bullion is rated at standard fineness 
but some coins (doubloons, dollai-s, etc.) in large quan- 
tities are valued per oz. weight in accordance with 
their estimated fineness. 

In other countries gold and silver bars are quoted 
per weight fine and coins per piece. 
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Thus to compare English and foreign rates for coins 
we must know the average weights. 

1000 Sovereigns weigh 25650 oz. 7*978 kilog. 

Napoleons „ 20700 oz. 6*438 

German 20-marks „ 25600 oz. 7*962 

Half imperials „ 210*40 oz. 6*544 

Half eagles „ 268*56 oz. 8*353 

Spanish doubloons 867*00 oz. 26*967 

Mexican dollars „ 868*00 oz. 26*998 

Spanish pillar dollars „ 866*00 oz. 26*936 

Austrian florins „ 396*50 oz. 12*333 

Also 1 oz. Troy = 31*10349552 grammes. 

Pars and prices are given for practice under some 
of the chief countries and fixed numbers or tables are 
supplied to facilitate the calculations. For coins the 
above average weights are of great importance. 



SECTION X, 

ON 'CHANGE AT HOME AND ABROAD. 

GREAT BRITAIN. 

Money and Bullion. 

4 farthings = 1 penny. 
12 pence = 1 shilling. 
20 shillings = 1 pound. 

Accounts are kept in sterling (£. s. d., librae, solidi, 
denarii). 

"Sterling" (easterling) abroad is used for "English 
money." 

Farthings (fourthings) are written as fractions. 

Since 1816 gold has been the sole standard of value. 

The gold coins are the sovereign and half-sovereign. 

Amounts are sometimes stated in guineas (21 5.) 
and half-guineas (10^. 6d.), but the coins are not now 
made. 

Legally " 1869 sovereigns are to be coined out of 
40 Troy-pounds weight of gold |^ths fine," .*. 1 sovereign 
should weigh 123*27445 grains (7*98805 grammes), and 
the half-sovereign the half of this. 

The Master of the Mint must not issue a sovereign 
of less than 128*07445 grains or more than 123*47445 grs. 
(the remedy allowance is thus 0*2 grain). 
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Sovereigns cease to be legal tender when less than 
122J grains, half-sovereigns when less than 61| grains. 

The sovereign and half-sovereign of the Sydney and 
Melbourne mints are legal tender here. 

The common silver coins are the half-crown, florin, 
shilling, sixpence, threepence. 

Legally " 60 shillings are to be coined out of 1 Troy- 
pound weight of silver f^ fine." 

.'. 1 shilling should weigh 87^ grains (5*65518 
grammes) and the other coins in proportion. 

The silver coins are legal tender for 40^. only. Their 
real value is about 60 7o ^f their nominal value. 

The bronze coins (95 parts copper, 4 tin, 1 zinc) are 
the penny, half-penny, and farthing. 

Legally "40 pence must weigh 1 lb. Avoir, of 
bronze." 

.*. 1 penny should weigh 175 grains, and the other 
coins in proportion. 

Pence and half-pence are legal tender for 12d., and 
farthings for 6d. 

Their real value is just ^ of their nominal value. 

The silver and copper coins being only tokens, pass 
for more than their intrinsic value, and when much 
worn are received back at the Mint (or Bank) for their 
nominal value. 

Gold coins are only taken at their actual value 
except under a special Act of Parliament passed for the 
purpose of improving the coinage. 

The promissory notes of the Bank of England are 
legal tender for sums above £5 except at the Bank's 
own branches. 

The gold coins of the Sydney and Melbourne mints 
are legal tender here. 

" Seigniorage " is the profit on our silver and bronze 
coinage. 

Thus an oz. of silver whose market price is about 
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35. 6d. is actually coined into five shillings and one 
sixpence — giving a profit of 2^;. per oz. 

'Bullion" consists of bars, dust, or " groups " (mixed 
coins, medals, pieces of gold). 

A bullion-broker will assay and weigh any bullion 
for the owner and buy it if desii*ed. 

Railways charge Is, per cent, between any two 
stations in Great Britain above the usual charge for 
fi"eight for carrying bullion. 

Mixtures of gold and silver with alloy or not are 
called partings — gold or silver partings as the gold or 
silver predominates. 

In a gold parting — each is reported in milliemes : 
in a silver parting, the silver is reported in dwts. 
(B or W), the gold in grains per lb. Troy of the 
bullion. 

The London charges for " assaying " are these : fine 
gold, 3*. per bar : fine silver, \s, 6d. : parting gold, 45. : 
parting silver, 35. 6d. For " refining " the charges are 
20 dwts. fine silver per lb. of bullion in parting gold, 
and 5 grains fine gold per lb. of bullion in parting 
silver. 

The British standard of purity for gold is \^ or 
91 6§ fine in millifemes. 

Assays of the fineness of gold are reported in 
thousandths and thirds. 

Thus an assay 900 fine means that* in 1000 parts, 
900 are pure gold, 100 alloy. 

[Formerly gold was reported by the " carat " (^ of 
the Troy pound) — 24 being purity. 

The carat was divided into 4 carat grains, and these 
again into eighths. 

Assays were reported as so many carats, carat grains 
and eighths "better" (B) or "worse" (W) than the 
standard 22 (fj). Pure gold would thus be B 2*0, and 
gold 900 fine W O'lf nearly. 
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This method is still used in marking jewellery, the 
standard fineness of which is 18 carats or f ]. 

The British standard of purity for silver is 11 oz. 
2 dwts. of fine silver out of 12 oz. Troy or |J (Ifl) — 
expressed in milliemes 925. 

In assays oz. dwts. and J dwts are used or oz. and 
decimals. 

The fineness of silver is reported as so many dwts. 
" better " (B) or " worse " ( W) than the standard 222. 

Thus pure silver = B 18. Silver 900 fine = W 6. 

There is some tendency towards the use of milliemes, 
as in the case of gold. 

The bullion weight is the Troy oz. and decimals. 

The Mint coins gold for private account free of 
charge if the value be £20,000 or over — the only 
expense being that of assaying, and the price being 
£3. 17*. 10|d. per oz. standard. Practically however 
the Bank of England buys gold at £3. 175. 9c?. per oz. 
standard and is now almost the sole medium by which 
bullion is imported to the Mint — the difference in price 
being more than compensated by the speedy realisation 
and the consequent gain in interest. 

The Bank buys gold bars under these conditions 
and charges : 

(1) The gold is melted by the Bank melters into 
bars of not more than 204 oz. Troy weight at a charge 
of \d, per oz. 

(2) The bars are assayed by the Bank assayers at 
a charge of 4*. 6d. per oz. 

The Bank buys gold of standard fineness at 775. 9d. 
per oz. and sells bars of 900 or 916 fineness at 775. 10 Jd. 
and bars of 990 or greater fineness at 775. lid. 

It receives light gold coins by weight at 775. 9rf. 
per oz. standard. 



1 
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It also buys and sells other gold coins (Napoleons, 
Russian Imperials, United States Eagles, German 
Reichsmarks) at about these prices : — 

French coins 76/2^ per oz. (buying) 76/7 per oz. (selling). 
German „ 76/3 „ „ 76/7 

Russian „ 77/7^ „ „ 77/11 „ 

U.S. „ 76/3i „ „ 76/7 „ 



ii it 



The Bank delivers gold at its provincial branches at 
9s. per mille (4^. per mille for delivery and 6d. per cent, 
for advice of the money). 

The Crown alone issues silver and copper coins — ^it 
authorises the Bank to select and send to the Mint 
deteriorated pieces. 

Bar silver is usually quoted per oz. standard. 

Coins are usually quoted per oz. weight. 

Cake silver per oz. fine. 



Bills and Ezchang^es. 

Bills between London and the Continent are gene- 
rally at 3 months* date. 

Those from India or China on London at 4 or 
6 months' date. 

Bills drawn from London usually specify the time — 
if the time is not stated on any bill Usance is reckoned 
— this varies with the place : — 

France, Genoa, Malta, 30 days' date. Spain and 
Portugal, 2 months' date. Germany and Holland, 
1 month's date. Italy, 3 months' date. New York, 
60 days' sight. South America, 90 days' sight. 

Continental bills are by no means so frequently at 
usance as formerly. 

Occasionally bills are marked double or half-usance. 
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The days of grace are three — there is lu) grace on 
demand bills or at Bank of England on Bank Post bills. 

All bills due on Bank holidays are paid the day 
after, but bills due on a Sunday, Christmas Day, or 
Good Friday are paid the day before. 

Bills due on the 31st of a month of 30 days are due 
on the 30th plus the 3 days of grace. 

Bills payable in the country are charged -^ — \ p.c. 
commission. 

Inland bills on London are at a premium, but this 
is usually commuted for time, e.g. the time par of bills 
from Edinburgh on London is 4 days (equivalent to a 
premium of 1/- p.c). 

The market for foreign bills is on Tuesday and 
Thursday. 

If the time-currency of a foreign bill does not corre- 
spond with that of the quoted Course of Exchange the 
difference of interest is based upon the rate of discount 
of the place where the bill is payable. 

Interest is calculated by taking the exact number 
of days and the year at 365 days. 

Bill-brokers are a distinct class from bill-discounters, 
although some bill-brokers act as bill-discounters or 
English bill-brokers. 

Brokerage (1 per mille = 1 °/^^) is only charged on 
bills payable abroad and is reckoned on the net price 
at which the foreign bill is sold. It is always paid by 
the seller and often by the buyer of the bill. 

Bankers and bill-discounters recoup themselves by 
a commission added to the rate of discount or by a 
charge to their customers. 

Discount-brokers are content with ^ or even 
g^ p.c. p.a. as discount commission for bringing two 
parties to an agreement, but they are only responsible 
for the genuineness of the names on the bills. They 
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do not endorse them or guarantee them for so small a 
profit. 

Payments are generally made by cheques — cashed 
through the London Clearing House, an exclusive body 
of joint stock and private banks. 

An unpaid bill must be " noted " the day it falls 
due with a view to future " protest." The charge for 
*'noting" is 1^. Qd, in London — the charge for a "protest" 
is about 5s. plus 6d. per £100 up to £2000, and then \s, 
per £1000 or fraction in addition. 

The bill stamps for all bills drawn, negotiated or 
payable in the United Kingdom are : — Demand or up 
to £5, Id.; £5— £10, 2d.; £10— £25, 3d., then 3d. per 
£25 up to £100, then Is. per £100 or fraction. 

Bank of England or Ireland bills, bankers' drafts 
for settlement, letters of credit, and Government de- 
partment bills are exempt from stamps. 

Bills in foreign money are stamped at the current 
rate of exchange. 

Bills drawn within the United Kingdom must bear 
an impressed stamp. 

Bills drawn out of the United Kingdom must bear 
adhesive stamps to be affixed before negotiation, but 
not before acceptance. 



COURSE OF EXCHANGE. 
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EXAMPLES. 

Decide on the best way of paying these debts and find the 
actual cost, including brokerage and stamps. 

(1) London— Austria, £356. So?. 4d., rates 12*05, 118*75, 
3 mos. Discount rates 3 and 4 p.c. 

(2) London— France, 10,000 Fr., rates 25*18, 25*19j 
cheques. 

(3) London— Russia, 20,000 Ro., rates 24/g^, 101-40, 3 mos. 
Discount rates 4 p.c. each. 

(4) London— New York, £975. 10«. M., rates 49j^, 4*85^. 
60 days* sight. Discount 2 J and 3 p.c. 

(6) London — Calcutta, 8075 R-s., rates 1«. 2^i\fl?., 1«. 2J.f<f. 
sight. 

Weights and Meajsiures. 

The bullion weight is Troy weight, but the Bank 
always uses oz. and decimals. 

In weighing diamonds the oz. Troy is divided into 
151 carats, .*. 1 diamond carat = 19 grs. Troy. 

In weighing pearls the oz. Troy is divided into 
600 grains, .*. 5 pearl grains = 4 grs. Troy. 

In standarding gold the lb. Troy is divided into 
24 carats of 4 carat grains, .'. 1 gold carat = 240 grs. Tr. 

The lb., oz., gr. in Apothecaries weight are those of 
Troy weight. 

The commercial weight is Avoirdupois weight, 

1 lb. Av. = 7000 grs. Tr., and 1 lb. Tr. = 5760 grs. Tr. 

A great many things nominally sold by measure 
are really sold by weight — the measures being taken to 
be of a given weight, e.g. a firkin of butter = 56 lb. 

At Mark Lane wheat is nominally sold by the 
quarter, but really by weight, 1 qr. being taken to be 
504 lb. and 1 bush, to be 63 lb. 

Foreign wool is always sold by the lb. British wool 
occasionally by the pack of 240 lbs. and by the sack of 

2 weys of 2 tods of 2 stones (14 lbs.) of 2 cloves. 
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The ordinary liquid measure is the gallon — filled 
with distilled water it must weigh 10 lbs. Avoif. at 
62° Fahr. and 30 inches barometer. 

1 gallon = 277*274 cub. inches, .* 1 cub. ft. of water 
weighs 62-321 lbs. 

The dry measures are the peck, bushel and quarter. 

1 qr. = 8 bush. = 32 pks. = 64 galls. 10 qrs. = 1 last. 

The tun of 2 pipes, 3 puncheons, 4 hhds, or 6 tierces 
is chiefly used for oil. 1 tun of oil is estimated at 
20 cwt. 1 qr. 

For beer the butt of 3 barrels of 2 kilderkins of 
2 firkins of 9 gallons is used. 

For wines pipes of varying quantities of gallons are 
divided into hhds, quarter casks and octaves. 

The commercial length is the yard of 3 feet of 
12 inches. 

The inch is divided into halves, quarters, eighths, or 
into tenths or twelfths. 

1760 yds. = 1 mile. 1 geog. mile = ^ of a deg. == 
■^ of 69^ miles. 

For land the perch of 5 J yds. is used, or the chain 
of 100 links. 1 chain = 4 perches. 

For cloth the yard is divided into qrs. eighths and 
sixteenths. 

1 sq. of flooring is 100 sq. ft. 1 rod of brickwork 
(li thick) = 272i sq. ft. 

For land, acres, roods, sq. poles or acres, sq. chains, 
scj. links are used. 10 sq. chains = 1 acre. 

1 load of earth is a cubic yd. 1 load of timber 
= 50 cubic feet. 

Deals and battens are usually sold by the S. Peters- 
burg standard. 

The old wine gallon (231 cub. ins.), and the 
Winchester bushel (2150*42 cub. ins.) are still used 
in the U.S. and some Colonies. 
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1 imp. bush. = 1 031 5 57 Win. bush. 
1 Win. bush. = 9694472 imp. bush. 
1 imp. gall. = 1-20032 o. w. gallon 
1 o. w. gall. = '833109 imp. gallon. 

The old beer gallon of 282 cub. inches is not now 
used. 



FRANCE. 

Moneys and Bullion. 

100 centimes = 1 franc. 
(10 centimes = 1 decime.) 

The gold coins are 5, 10, 20, 50, 100 franc pieces, 
all 900 fine. 

155 20-francs weigh 1 kilogramme, .*. 3010 francs 
are the equivalent of 1 kilogramme gold 900 fine. 

The 20- franc pieces are, called Louis or Napoleons. 

The silver coins are 5, 2, 1, ^, ^ franc pieces, each 
835 fine, except the 5-franc which is 900 fine. 

40 5-franc pieces weigh 1 kilogramme, .*. 200 francs 
are the equivalent of 1 kilog. silver 900 fine. 

The nominal value of the silver coins (other than 
the 5-franc) is 7 J p.c. above their real value — owing to 
their having been issued originally at 900 fine. 

The bronze coins are 10, 5, 2, 1 -centimes — they 
weigh the same number of grains. 

France and the Latin Union at fii-st adopted the 
double standard or valuation. 

After 18G7 the 5-franc piece was alone legal tender 
in silver, but it was still coined and .'. the double 
standard remained in force at 1 : 15^. The adoption 
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by Germany in 1871 of the gold standard caused such 
a depreciation in silver that this legal relation was 
absurdly high, and to prevent the export of gold 
France and the Latin Union had finally to suspend the 
coinage of the 5-franc piece. 

Thus the French monetary system is a gold standard 
conjointly with the circulation of the existing 5-fi:anc 
silver pieces as legal tender; this is called the 4talon 
hoiteux and gives to the silver 5-franc in all markets a 
value higher than that of the silver it contains by 
about 15 p.c. The number of these 5-franc pieces still 
in circulation is from 4 to 5 hundred millions. 

If the balance of trade had been largely against 
France this italon hoiteux would have caused a serious 
derangement in the foreign exchanges, but this has 
not been the case yet, and the exchanges in France and 
the States of the Latin Union have almost always 
adjusted themselves as if they had had a purely gold 
valuation. 

French reports of gold and silver assays are in 
milliemes and tenths: they are thus more accurate 
than British reports. 

The French add raide if the fineness is barely up 
to the report, franc or hien franc if fully up to the 
report. 

The bullion weight is the kilogramme. 

1 kilog. = 32151 oz. Tr. 1 oz. Tr. = -0311035 kilog. 
.*. 1 oz. Brit stand, gold = '0285115 kilog. fine gold, and 
1 oz. Brit, stand, silver = '0287707 kilog. fine silver. 

The value of 1 kilogramme ^old 900 fine is 3010 
francs (this is the Mint rate of comage). 

The Mint buys gold at a discount of Fr. 6'70 per 
kilogramme gold 900 fine. 

Thus it gives (3100 - 6'70) = 3093*30 Fr. per kilog. 
gold 900 fine, Le. 3437 per kilog. fine. 

J. 19 
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Hence gold (in bars) is negotiated at a premium or 
discount on Fr. 34*37 per kilog. fine (new tariff). 

Silver (in bars) is negotiated at a premium or 
discount on Fr. 218*89 per kilog. fine (old tariff). 

To find tariff rate for any other fineness. 

Multiply (for gold) Fr. 3437 by fineness and mark 
off 3 places. 

Multiply (for silver) Fr. 21889 by fineness and mark 
off 3 more places. 

ExampU 1. Standard gold 916§. -9161 x 3437 = 3150-58 Fr. 
Example 2 . Standard silver 925. -925 x 218*89 = 202*47 Fr. 

N.B. The rate for gold (old tariff) is Fr. 3434*44, and 
the rate for silver (new tariff) is Fr. 220*55, but these 
are not used practically. 

At present gold is about at par, but silver is at a 
large discount. 

The above charges include the retenue or charge 
for importation at the minta 

The Bank of France receives gold in bars of 
about 200 oz. and not under 994 fine at 3437 Fr. 
per kilog. fine, and it pays cash with or without a 
discount of 12 days* interest at 3 p.c. p.a. according to 
the scale of importation (1 per mille). 

Bars of gold under 994 fine are only taken by the 
Mint at 3437 Fr. per kilog. fine, and are paid for by a 
hon de monnaie of about 40 days — discountable as 
papi&i* haute hanque (fine paper). 

Foreign gold coins are quoted per piece usually, but 
the Mint and the Bank of France buy them by weight 
at 3437 Fr. per kilog. fine, reckoning sovereigns at 
916 fine, imperials at 916, American eagles at 900, 
German 20-marks at 899^, Austrian 8-flonns as Napo- 
leons, and paying Cash with or without a discount of 
12 days' interest at 3 p.c. (1 per mille). 
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The Bank of France sells these coins at the above 
rates plus a premium based on the stock and demand 
(now 4 — 5 per mille). 

The charge for assaying is Fr. 3*90 per bar: for 
refining Fr. 5 per kilog. 

Mint Par. 
? = £1. 
£1869 = 480 oz. Troy {\^ fine). 
12 oz. St. = 11 oz. fine. 
1 oz. f. = 31-10349552 grammes f. 
900. gr. fine = 1000 grammes Fr. stand, coin. 
1000 gr. St. = 3100 francs. 
£1 = Fr. 25-2215. 

Coins. 20.Franos = 16«. 10-3d. lO-Francs = 7«. ll-15d. 

Specie points Fr. 2511. Fr. 2533. 

At former gold would be shipped from London to 
Paris. 

At latter gold would be shipped fi-om Paris to 
London were it not that the banks in France can pay 
in silver coins to some extent and also take measures 
to prevent the export of gold by placing a premium 
upon it. 

Iiondon — Paris. Arbitrated Pars and Prices. 

1. Bar gold. Chain for par of exchange. 

? = 205. 
London price in s. — 1 oz. st. 

12 = 11 oz. fine. 
1 = 31 1035 grammes fine. 
1000 = 3437 francs. 
1000 = 1000 + premium p.m. in Paris. 

Fixed numbers 1969-883374. 

Bule. F. N. x(1000+prem. p.m.) = rate of exchange x London 
price in t. 

Given any two the third may be found from this equation. 

19—2 
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2. Gold coins. Chain for par of exchange. 

? = 205. 
London price = 1 oz. wt. 

wt. in oz. = 1000 coins quoted. 
1 = price in Paris. 

Fixed numbers are easily found for various coins. 

Bule. F. N. X price in Paris = rate of exchange x London price. 

3. Bar silver. Chain for par of exchange. 

? = 240d. 
London price in d = 1 oz. st. 

1 oz. = 31 1035 grammes st. 

40 = 37 gr. f. 
1000 = 218-89 Francs. 
100 = 100 - disct. p.c. 

Fixed number =1511-406. 

Bule. F. N. X (100 ~ disct. p.c.) = rate of exchange x London price. 

4. Silver coins. Chain for par of exchange. 

? = 240d. 
London price in d. = 1 oz. wt. 

wt. in oz. = 1000 coins quoted. 
1 = price in Paris. 

Fixed numbers are easily found for various coins. 

Bule. F. N. X price in Paris = rate of exchange x London price. 



EXAMPLES. 

1. Bar gold. London, lis. 10^. per oz. st. Paris, 2 p.m. 
premium. Rate? iirw. = 25*217. 

2. Gold coins. London, Doubloons, lis. 6d. Paris, 83*50 Fr. 
Eate? il7W. = 25*149. 

3. Bar silver. London, 55c?. per oz. st. Paris, 8 p.c. dis- 
count. Rate ? Ans. = 25*2817. 

4. Silver coins. London, Sp. Dollars, 57^. per oz. Paris, 
5*30 Fr. each. Rate ? A^is. = 25*545. 
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5. Bar gold. London price ? Paris, 2 p. in. premium. Rate 
26*20. Aiis, = 77s. lid. 

6. Silver coins. London price of Mexican Dollars ? Paris. 
5 Fr. each. Rate 25*20. Am. 54 86fl?. 



Bills and Exchanges. 

The French laws are the same as the English in all 
essentials. 

There are no days of grace on bills or legal claims. 

A bill must be protested for non-acceptance or non- 
payment within 24 hours. 

If the acceptor becomes a bankrupt protest may be 
made at once, and a claim made on the drawer and 
endorsers even though the bill's term is not expired. 

The holder of a foreign bill payable at or after sight 
is obliged to present it for payment or acceptance 
within certain specified periods called d/lais, regulated 
by the distance, under penalty of losing all claim upon 
the endorsers or drawer. 

Similarly there are also ddais under a like penalty 
for suing parties to dishonoured bills. 

Usance is fixed at 30 days, not including the day 
of date or sight. 

Bills drawn, accepted or payable in France are 
stamped at 5 centimes per 100 fr. up to 1000 fr., then 
50 centimes per thousand or part of a thousand. 

Bills for endorsement are stamped 50 c. per 2000 fr. 
and fractions. 

Bills due on a Sunday or a Holiday are payable the 
day before. 

Cheques must be " on demand " and fully dated. 

If on the same place the stamp is 10 cts. — on 
another 20 cts. 

Negotiated foreign bills are paid for the day after. 

Interest is always reckoned by taking the exact 
number of days and the year at 360 days. 
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In the case of long bills on places for which sight 
exchanges are quoted the seller allows the buyer the 
intei-est for the term of the bill at the bank rate where 
the bill is payable. 

In the case of bills on places for which the ex- 
changes are quoted at 3 mos. and which have less time 
to run, interest for the difference in days is charged 
to the buyer at 4? p.c. 



Paris. Course of Exchange. 



London. 

Belgium. 

Switzerland. 

Italy. 

Germany. 

HoUand. 

Portngal. 

Spain. 

Petersboig. 

Vienna. 



short. Fr. 



»> 



»> 



If 



3 mos. 



»» 



>« 



i> 



»» 



1* 



2515 to 
99*40 to 
99*40 to 
89*30 to 

132*75 to 

206*55 to 
50ox)o to 
432*00 to 
258*80 to 
208*00 to 



25-20 for £1. 

99-45 for 100 Fr. (Belgium). 

9945 for 100 Fr. (Swiss). 

89*35 for 100 li. (Paper). 

122-85 for 100 M. 

21 1*60 for 100 FL (Datch). 

510*00 for 100 Mir. 

43700 for 500 Pes. (100 Pesos). 

260*00 for 100 Bo. 

208-25 for 100 Fl. (Austrian). 



EXAMPLES. 

1. Direct exchangoa. 

(1), London— Paris, £824. 6». 8dL, 3 moa. 25*27^, short 
25*18. Discount, 2 p.c., 1 j p.c. 

(2) London— Paris, Fr. 7538-60, 3 mos. 25-28, 3 mos. 251 1. 
Discount, 2^ p.c., \\ p.c. 

(3) London— P^s, £1250 cheque 25*16}, 3 mos. 25-09}. 
Discount, 3 p.c, 2 p.a 

(4) London— Paris, Fr. 8517*20, short 2518J. 

(5) London — Paris, £382. 5». lOrf., 3 mos. 25*31. Discount, 
l}p.c. 

2. Indirect exchange (Paris — London). 

(1) Through Berlin, 123 and 20*40. 

(2) Through Amsterdam, 212 and 12*15. 

(3) Through Portugal, 557 and b^d, 

Direct rates, 3 mos., London on Paris, 25*35. Paris on 
Loudon, 25*10. Discount, 3 p-c, 2 p.c. 

How best to pay debts of £92a 16«. 8</. and 3586 Fr. % 
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3. Arbitrated pars and prices. 

(1) Bar gold. In London, 77«. 10 Jo?, per oz. st. In Paris, 
3 per mille premium. Rate 1 

(2) Gold coins. In London, Doubloons, 77«. 6d, per oz. wt. 
Rate 25-21. Price in Paris ? 

(3) Bar silver. In London, 4^gd, per oz. st. In Paris, 
8 p.c. discount. Rate ? 

(4) Silver coins. In London price ? Rate 25-19. Spanish 
Dollars in Paris, 5*42 each. 

4. Simple circuit. 

What is profit or loss on £1000 expended in Hamburg 
Bills at 20*40, and sent to be sold in Paris at 125-70, my 
returns being sent me in bills of 3 mos. date at 25*33, the 
time of the transaction being three days ? 

5. Compound arbitration. London — Paris. 

B^ bills on Vienna bought in London, at 119-40, and sold 
in Berhn at 179. The proceeds being sent to Paris in bills on 
Amsterdam bought at 169*80 and sold there at 213. 



Weights and Mea4nire8. — The Metric System. 

Unit of length. — The metre = the 10-millionth part 
of a semi-meridian approximately. 

Unit of surfece. — The kre = the square of ten metres. 

Unit of volume. — The stfere = the cube of the metre. 

Unit of capacity. — The litre = the cube of ^ of a 
metre. 

Unit of weight. — The gramme = the weight of pure 
water at 4° C. in the cube of j^ of a metre. 

The multiples proceed by tens and the fractions by 
tenths. 

Greek prefixes denote multiples — deca, hecto, kilo, 
myria, 10 times, etc. 

Latin prefixes denote fractions — deci, centi, milli, 
the 10th part, etc. 

The words double and demi are used for the halves 
of the integers. 
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Practically the are and hectare are used for land — 
the sq. metre, etc. being used for small areas. Also 
the cubic metre is used as the name for solids, and the 
cubic centimetre very often for capacity. 

The kilogramme is the ordinary commercial weight 
and is also used for bullion. 

Medicine is weighed in grammes. 

The Approximate EqoivalentB are : — 

1. LSMaTH. 

1 metre =3-2809 ft. 1 foot = '3047945 metres. 

1 metre = 1*098633 yds. 1 yd. = '91438 metres. 

1 metre = 39*87079 inches. 1 inch ='0254 metres. 

1 kilometre =0 '62138 E. miles. 1 mile = 1-609315 kilom. 

2. Surface. 

1 sq. metre = 10'7643 sq. ft. 1 sq. ft. = -0929 sq. m. 

1 sq. metre = 1*196 sq. yds. 1 sq.'yd. =*8361 sq. m. 

1 sq. metre = 1550*06 sq. ins. 1 sq. inch = *064514 sq. decim. 

1 hectare =2*4712 acres. 1 acre =-40467 hectares. 

3. SOLIDITT. 

1 c. m. (st^re) =35-317 cub. ft. 1 cub. ft. = -0283163 c. m. 

1 c. m. (st^rei = 1*308 cub. yd. 1 cub. yd. = -7646 o. m. 

1 c. m. (st^re)= 61027 -05 c. ins. 1 cub. inch = 16-386 cub. cm. 

4. Capacitt. 

1 Litre = -2201 imp. gall. 1 imp. gall. = 4*543458 lit. 

1 Hectol. =2-7512 imp. bush. 1 imp. bush. = -36348 hectol. 

1 Hectol. = '3439 imp. qrs. 1 imp. qr. =2-9078 hectol. 

5. Weight. 

1 gramme = 15*43234874 grains. 1 grain =6*48 grammes. 

1 kilog. =2-206 lbs. Av. 1 lb. Av. = -4536 kilog. 

1 kilog. =32*151 oz. Tr. 1 oz. Tr. =31-1035 grammes. 

The only weights and measures of the old system 
(le systeme usuel) remaining to any large extent in use 
are : — 

Com. The Charge de Marseilles =1*6 hectolitre 
= 4'402 imp. bush. = '55025 imp. qrs. 
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Liquids. The Millerole de Marseilles = 64 litres = 
14*08 gallons. This is divided into 4 escandaux for 
wine, and 16 quarterons for oil. 

Wine and Brandy. The Bordeaux Barrique of 
30 veltes = 228 litres = 50*2 imp. gallons nearly. 

Medicines. The Ounce of 8 gros. of 80 grains or 
4 grammes. 

Note. The French call 1000 million a billion, and 1000 billion a 
trillion. 

Thus a French trillion = an English billion. 



GERMANY. 

Moneys and Bullion. 

1 Reichsmark = 100 pfennige. 

The unit is the silver mark but gold is the standard 
— silver only being legal tender for small amounts. 

The gold coins are 5, 10, 20-mark pieces all 900 fine. 

125"55 10-marks are coined out of 1 pfund (500 
gi'ammes). 

.*. ] kilogramme fine gold = 2790 marks and 1 pfund 
fine gold = 1395 marks. 

The silver coins are 5, 2, 1, J, ^ marks, all 900 fine. 

100 marks are coined out of ] pfund. 

.*. 1 kilogramme fine silver = 222| marks and 1 pfund 
fine silver = 111^ marks. 

Nickel coins of 10, 5 pfennige and copper coins of 
2, 1 pfennige are also issued. 

Gold coins 5 per mille light cease to be legal 
tender, but are exchanged for full value. 

The silver coins issued are 12 marks per head of 
the population. 



A I 
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The thaler alone of the old silver coios yet remains 
in circulation and is legal tender for 3 marks — until 
this is demonetised the German system is like the 
etalon hoiteux of the Latin Union and is not purely a 
gold standard. 

The thalers in circulation are about worth£20,000,0O0 
— the gold coins in circulation are worth £80,000,000 — 
a proportion of 1 : 4, whereas in the Latin Union the 
proportion is 1 : 2^. 

This silver money has no present efifect upon the 
foreign exchanges, and they adjust themselves as if the 
gold standard was complete. 

The notes of the Imperial Bank or of the 18 other 
issue-banks or of the Government paper money are not 
legal tender. 

Assay reports are in milliemes. 

The bullion weights are the kilogramme or pfund 
(500 grammes). 

Bar gold and silver are quoted at Berlin and 
Hamburg in marks per kilogramme fine, and at 
Frankfort in marks per pfund fine. 

Foreign gold coins are quoted per piece. 

Napoleons (900 fine) and imperials (916 fine) are 
quoted per pfd. weight or per pfd. fine. 

The Mint coins gold for private account at 3 marks 
per pfd. fine, and charges for assaying 3 marks per bar. 
The gold bars must be not less than 5 pfds. in weight, 
nor under 900 in fineness. 

The Reichsbank at Berlin and branches (Dresden, 
Frankfort, Hamburg, Hanover) buy bar gold at M. 1392 
per pfund fine when the bars are not less than 5 pfds. 
in weight nor under 900 in fineness. They also buy- 
sovereigns, eagles, napoleons, imperials at prices an- 
nounced from time to time (M. 1392 — 1393*50 per 
pfd. fine), taking eagles and napoleons as 899J, and 
sovereigns and imperials as 916^ fine. Dutch gold 
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coins of 10 and 20 Fl. are bought at about M. 1252*6608 
per pfd. fine. 

Mint Par chain. 

? = 1£. 
1869 = 480 oz. St. 
12 = 11 oz. fine. 
1 = 3110349552 grammes fine. 
500 = 1395 marks. 



M. 20-42945. 

Coins. 20-marks = 19a. 6-95d. lO-marks = 9«. 9-48d. 

Specie Points. M. 20-31. M. 20-63. 

Leaving. Coming. 

London and Berlin. Arbitrated Pars and ' 

Prices. 

1. Bar gold. Chain for Par of Exchange. 

? = 205. 
London price = 1 oz. st. 
12 oz. = 11 oz. f. 

1 = 31*1035 grammes fine. 
1000 = Berlin price in marks. 

Fixed number = -57023083. 

Bule. F. N. X Berlin price = London price x rate of exchange. 

2. Gk>ld coins. Correct above rule for fineness by 
a proportion. 

3. Bar silver. Chain for Par of Exchange. 

? = 240d. 
London price = 1 oz. st. 

40 = 37 oz. fine. 
1 = 31*1035 grammes fine. 
1000 = Berlin price in marks. 

Fixed number =6-904986. 

Bule. F. N. X Berlin price = London price x rate of exchange. 

4. Silver coins are not much sold. 
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EXAMPLES. 

1. Bar gold. London, 77».9<f. ])er oz. st. Berlin, M. 2780 
l^r kilog. fine. Rate? Ana. M. 20-389. 

2. Bar silver. London price? Berlin, M. 163 per kilog. 
fine. Rate 20-40. Am. 66*171d 



Table for rate of exchangee arbitrated from bar 
gold at 77*. 9d. per oz. st. in London. 

Price per kilog. 
fine in Berlin. 

1 = '007384158 Ex. Berlin prioe 2784 per kilog. fine (1392 

2 = 014668316 per pfund fine) . 

3 =» 022002474 14-668 

4 =029336632 5.I34 

5 =-036670790 .507 

6 =-044004948 -029 

7 =-051339106 oTrTTQ *. * i, 

8 = -058673264 ^ ^ ^ exchange. 

9 =-066007422 

Similar Tables may be made for other prices of gold. 



Bills and Exchanges. 

The bill stamps are : — up to 1000 M., 10 pfennige 
per 200 M. or fraction : beyond 1000 M., 50 pfennige 
per 1000 M. or fraction (^ per mille). 

Exempt are all bills drawn, accepted, and payable 
out of Germany. 

If bills are in sets, only the one in actual circulation 
must be stamped. 

Bills must bear the words "Nur zum Accept 
bestimmt " if for acceptance only : they need no stamp. 

There are no days of grace. 

Bills due on a Sunday or holiday are paid the day 
after. 
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Protest for non-payment must be made not later 
than the second working-day after the bilFs date. 

Notice must be sent to the last indorser within two 
days of the protest. 

Bills must be accepted on presentation. 

Interest is reckoned by baking the month at 30 
and the year at 360 days. 

Berlin quotes exchanges on Petersburg, Warsaw, 
and Vienna daily — others on Tuesdays, Thursdays, 
Saturdays. 

Frankfort quotes the foreign exchanges daily. 

Hamburg quotes them on Tuesdays and Fridays, 
but there is business every day. 

Bills of less or greater currency than the quoted 
rates are reckoned at the quoted rates, allowance being 
made for interest at the bank rate, where payable. 

No allowance is made for foreign bill stamps. 

The brokerage at Berlin is \ p.m., at Hamburg 
^ p.m. and at Frankfort \ p.m. 

" Short " is a currency of 10 days or less. 

No interest is given on bills shorter than 8 days. 

Berlin is the centre for Russian bills, and controls 
the price of the paper rouble. 
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EXAMPLES. 

1. Direct. London — Berlin (Frankfort, Hamburg). 

(1) £835. 12«. Qd. at 3 mos. 20-63, 3 mos. 20*35, 2 p.c, 
1 J p.c. 

(2) 73125 marks at 3 mos. 20*52^, 3 mos. 20-32^, 3 p.c, 
2J p.c. 

(3) £10000 at 3 mos. 20*33^. Discount, 2^ p.c. 

(4) 8345*6 marks at 3 mos. 20*53^. Discount, 3 p.c. 

(5) £645. Is. 6d. at 3 mos. 20*53, 8 days 20*39^. Discount, 

2 p.c, 1 J p.c. 

2. Indirect. (London — Berlin.) 

(1) Through Paris, 26*21 and 82*36. 

(2) Through Vienna, 117*85 and 176*12. 

(3) Through S. Petersburg, 101*00 and 217*90. 

Direct rates, 3 mos. 20*55 and 20*36^. Discount, 4 p.c, 

3 p.c. 

How best to pay M. 1257*82 arid £326. Ss. 1^. 1 

3. Arbitrated pars and prices. 

(1) Bar gold. In Berlin, 2781 M., in London, 77*. 9c?. 
Rate? 

(2) Bar silver. In London, 43 j^. Rate 20*41. Price in 
Berlin ? 

4. Simple circuit. 

What is profit or loss on £1000 invested in Russian bills 
at 23^. and sold in Berlin at 221, my returns being in bills 
of 3 mos. at 20*50, time being 6 days ? (Int. at 5 p.c.) 

5. Compound arbitration. London — Berlin. 

By bills on Russia bought in London at 100*90 and sold in 
Paris at 265, the proceeds being sent to Berlin in Amsterdam 
bills bought at 211 and sold there at 170. 



Weights and Measures. 

The metric system came into general use Jan. 1, 
1872. 

The meter is also called stab : the dekameter, kette : 
the centimeter, neuzoll : the millimeter, stricL The 
meile = 7^ kilometers. 
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The measures of surface are called quadratmeter, etc. 

The are is called ar — the hektare, hektar. 

The liter is also called kanne (of 2 schoppen) and 
the hektoliter, fass (of 2 scheffel). 

Firewood is measured by the cubikmeter. 

The capacity of ships is also stated ia cubikmeters, 
but the equivalent in British register tons is always 
added. 

1 cubikmeter =« 0*353 register ton. 

The dekagram is also called neuloth. 

The pfund is half a kilogram. 

The centner is 100 pfunde = 50 kilogs. 

The tonne is 1000 kilograms = 2000 pfunde. 

The old weights and measures have practically 
disappeared. 



AUSTRIA. 

Moneys and Bullion. 

100 kreuzer = 1 florin Austrian currency (Gulden 
oesterreichische Wahrung). 

In 1857 Austria, Prussia and other German States 
concluded a convention to coin 



respectively from the 
Mint pfund of 500 
grammes fine silver. 



30 N. German standard thaler 

52^ S. „ „ gulden 

45 Austrian „ gulden j _ 

and 50 gold crowns from the Mint pfund fine gold. 

The Austrian silver coins were to be 900 fine. 

The gold crowns are no longer coined and have 
almost disappeared, for in 1866 Austria officially seceded 
from the 1857 convention and with Hungary is now 
coining in gold 8-florin and 4-florin pieces. 
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77i 8-florm pieces weigh 1 pf. 900 fine, i.e. 620 fl. 
weigh 1 pf. 900 fine. 

The 8-florin is thus designed to be equivalent to 
the 20-franc in weight and fineness. 

But these gold coins are commercial money — the 
nominal standard remains the 1857 gulden (silver), but 
in reality it is a paper money in which the gold coins 
are quoted per piece and the silver coins per Fl. 100. 
Gold and silver are legal tender as well as the paper 
currency. 

In 1870 a decree made 8-Fl. pieces legal tender for 
Fl. 810, and the 4-Fl. pieces for Fl. 405 — this makes 
the metallic standard of Austria a " Double Valuation " 
with silver to gold as 1 : 15^. 

Owing to the fall in the price of silver, the premium 
(in paper money) on the silver Florin has now dis- 
appeared and at present they are quoted at par. 

Also the Mints since 1879 have ceased to coin 
silver for private account — ^thus largely avoiding any 
disturbance in their currency on a further fall in silver. 

There is also a silver commercial money called the 
"Levant" or "Maria-Theresa" dollar largely used on 
the East shores of Mediterranean. 

Assay reports are in milliemes. 

The bullion weight is the kilogramme. 

Bar gold is quoted at the Mmt 1395 Fl. per kilo- 
gramme fine in Austrian gold coins (ducat = 4*80 Fl. 
8-Florin = Fl. 810> 

The Mint charges \ per mille for coinage, 2 Fl. per 
kilog. for refining, Fl. 0*50 per bar for assaying. 

Ducats, 4-Florins, 8-Florins, foreign gold coins are 
quoted in paper florins per piece on the Vienna Bourse 
— the following weights are fixed for gold coins : — 

500 German 20-marks must weigh 3975 grammes ' 
500 Russian ^-imperials „ „ 3267 „ and 

500 English sovereigns „ „ 3987 „ f for 
500 French napoleons „ „ 3220 „ J 

J. 20 
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every \ gramme short the seller must allow the buyer, 
li marks, ^ imperial, -^ sovereign, ^^ napoleon. 

Silver is quoted in paper Florins per 100 FL silver 
— at present " Par." 

The only silver coin now coined is the Maria 
Theresa Thaler and only for private account. 1 M. T. T. 
= 28-0644 grammes 83aj fine. 

Mint Par Chain for gold. 

? = £1. 
1869 = 12 oz. St. 
12 = 11 oz. fine. 
1 = 31-10349552 gr. fine. 
900 = 1000 gr. -^ fine. 
500 = 77i Fl. 
1 = 810 Fl. 



Fl. 10-215. 

Coins. 8-Fl. = 15«. lO-SOrf. 4-Fl. = 7«. ll-16d. 

Specie Points. Fl. 10-11. Fl. 10-31. 

Leaving. Coming. 

Arbitrated pars for bar gold are calculated as with 
Germany. 



Bills and Exchanges. 

Bills drawn, accepted, or payable in Austria are 
stamped thus : — 

(a) If currency is less than 6 months — below 75 FL, 
5 Kr. : from 75 to 150 FL, 10 Kr. : afterward 10 Kr. 
per 150 Fl. up to 1500 FL— then 1 FL per 1500 FL 
or fraction. 

(6) If currency exceed 6 months — various charges 
up to 100 FL— then 31 Kr. additional per 100 FL up 
to 400 FL— afterward 125 Fl. per 400 FL or fraction. 
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Bills passing through Austria for indorsement pay 
2 Kr. per 100 FI. 

Bills in sets are each subject to the full stamp 
unless one has "only for acceptance" upon it and a 
crossing to prevent indorsement. 

The bill stamp in Hungary is ^ per niille. 

There are no days of grace. 

Bills due on a Sunday or Holiday are paid the day 
after. 

Protest for non-payment must be made not later 
than the 2nd working day after the bill is due. 

Notice must be sent to the drawer and indorsers 
within two days of the protest. 

[See Appendix for new Austro-Hungarian Coinage.] 

Course of Exchange. 

Quotations in Austrian paper currency. 

Vienna gives to 

London 3 mos. Fl. 119 '65 for £10 sterling. 

Amsterdam „ Fl. 97-50 for 100 Fl. (Neth.). 

Brussels ,, 4650 for 100 Fr. 

Germany , , 5 8 • 1 6 for 100 M. 

Italy ,, 42*10 for 100 L. (Paper). 

Paris „ 4750 for 100 Fr. 

Petersburg „ 11800 for 100 Ro. 

Zurich „ 46*50 for 100 Fr. 



EXAMPLES OF EXCHANGES. 

1. Direct. London — Vienna. 

(1) £875. 16«. 3^. at 3 mos. 12*06, 3 mos. 118*90. Dis- 
comit, 2 p.c, 2J p.c. 

(2) £1000 at 3 mos. 118*51j. Discount, 3 p.c. 

(3) Fl. 8652*38 at 3 mos. 12*08, 3 mos. 119*05. Discount, 
\\ p.c, 2 p.c. 

(4) Fl. 10000 at sight 119*70. 

(5) £925. Is. ed. at 12*07^ 3 mos. Discount, 1 p.c. 

20—2 
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2. Indirect. London — Vienna. 

(1) Through Brussels, 20*1 7^, 46-36. 

(2) Through Italy, 26*30, 42-15. 

(3) Through S. Petersburg, 102, 117-84. 

Direct rates 3 mos. London on Vienna, 12 07^, Vienna on 
London, 11865, 3 mos. Discount, 2 p.c, 3 p.c. 

How best to pay debts of £875 and Fl. 8350 ? 

4. Compound arbitration. London — Vienna. 

By bills on Hamburg, bought in London at 20*40 and sold 
in Paris at 123, the proceeds being sent to Vienna in bills on 
Italy at 89*75 and sold there at 43. 



Weights and Measures. 

The metric system introduced in 1876 — with the 
German form of the denominations. 

The old weights and measures still used are : — 

Weight. The Vienna pfund (of 32 loth) = 1-2347 

lb. Ay. 1 lb. Av. = -80991 V. pfund. 
The stein is 20 pfunde and the centner 
100 pfunde. 

Dry. The Vienna metze = -2115 quarters. 

1 imp. qr. = 4*7281 V. metzen. 
The Trieste staro = -2841 quarters. 1 imp. 

qr. = 3-51988 T. stari. 
The metze is divided into halves, quarters, 

eighths. 

Liquid. The Vienna mass or kanne = -31 1445 galls. 

1 gall. = 
The Vienna eimer (of 41 mass) = 12-769 
gallons. 1 gall. = '0783129 V. eimer. 

The Trieste orna (Barile) = 14*45 imp. 
gallons. 1 gall. = '0692 T. orna. 

The Vienna elle = *85215 yds. = -77919 
metre. 1 yard = 1*1735 V. elle. 

Wool. The Trieste braccio = -7401 E. yds. 

Silk. „ „ =:-7021 „ 



Wine. 



Length. 
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RUSSIA. 

Moneys and Bullion. 

1 ruble (rouble) = 100 copeks. 

In 1839 silver was made the standard money of 
account and exchange with the silver rouble as unit of 
20-7315 grammes 868^ fine. 

In 1886 the silver rouble was made of 19*99 grammes 
900 fine, the exact equivalent of the former rouble. 

The " Credit Notes '* issued in 1843 by the State 
Bank for the Government were first exchangeable 
against silver and gold, and were at par or a small, 
premium, but in 1844 these notes were issued beyond 
the amount of bullion held, and though still exchange- 
able between 1844 and 1854 they lost 1 or 2 p.c. in 
comparison with gold. 

In 1854 they were made inconvertible and have in 
consequence fallen considerably (to about 70 p.c. of 
their nominal value). They form the present legal 
tender of Russia (excluding Finland), which is therefore 
an inconvertible paper currency. Gold and silver are 
however legal tender. 

The gold coins of Russia are the new imperials and 
half-imperials of 1886. 

These weigh 12*902 gi'ammes and 6*451 grammes 
900 fine. 

The imperial is legal tender for 10 roubles. 

Thus the relation of gold and silver is 1 : 15^ as 
against 1 : 15^ before. 

The half-imperial is equal to the French 20-franc 
piece. 

The Mint par on the 1 : 15^ basis is £1 = 6*305 
roubles (gold). 

The bullion weight is the pud = 40 funts of 
96 zolotniks of 96 doli. 
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Bullion is reported in zolotniks, and .'. an assay 
96 fine represents pure metal. 

Silver is quoted in copeks per zolotnik fine, and 
gold in paper roubles per 1 funt fine. Gold coins are 
quoted in paper roubles per piece. 

The State Bank buys gold and silver at prices fixed 
from time to time. 

Mint Par for Gold. 

? = 1 Ro. 

10 = 12-902 grammes fine 900. 
1000 = 900 fine gr. 

31-1035 = 1 oz. fine. 

11 = 12 oz. St. 
480 = £1869 

£1 = 240d 



38-06d. 



Coins. 1 Half-Imperial=15s. 10*3<2. 

1 Sovereign = 6*306 gold Boubles. 



Exchanges and Bills. 

These are quoted on Tuesdays and Fridays. 

Bills are for immediate or deferred delivery. 

Bills are sent to the buyer the next day with 
interest calculated to the da^ of negotiation. 

The rate of interest is the bank rate of the foreign 
place except for bills on Germany, when it is the open 
market rate. 

Interest is calculated at 30 days to the month and 
360 to the year. 

The brokerage is ^ p.c. 

There are 10 days of grace — not taken advantage 
of by banks and the best houses. 
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On sight bills there are 3 days of grace. 

There is no grace on unaccepted bills. 

Bills must be presented for acceptance within 
24 hours of receipt. 

Bills due on Sunday or a Holiday are payable the 
day after. 

Russian merchants pay on promissory notes of 6 to 
9 months' currency. 

The State Bank charges ^ p.c. (bills below Ro. 1000) 
or 1 per mille (bills above Ro. 1000) for collections on 
provincial centres. 

The Russian calendar is 12 days behind the 
Gregorian — a fact not to be lost sight of in bills of 
exchange transactions. 

The bill stamps run in a very irregular manner, 
being about 10 — 15 copeks per 100 Ro., and 60 — 70 
copeks per 500 Ro. and so on. 

These stamps are in force in Poland, but not in 
Finland. 

Inland cheques pay no stamps, but cheques drawn 
out of Russia do so. 

Money orders up to 5 days' sight drawn in Russia 
are exempt. 

Bills in sets must all be stamped except in the case 
of one marked "for acceptance only" and crossed at 
the back. 



Course of Exchange. 

S. Petersburg gives to 

London 3 mos. Bo. loi'oo for £10. 

Amsterdam „ 83*45 for Fl. 100. 

Germany ,, 49 '50 for M. 100. 

Paris „ 4010 for Fr. 100. 
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EXAMPLES. 

1. Direct. London — S. Petersburg. 

(1) £9760, 3 mos. 245*5^, 3 mos. 101 -18. Discount, 2J p.c, 
\\ p.c. 

(2) Ro. 40,000, 3 mos. 24J, 3 mos. 97*79. Discount, 
3 p.c, 2 p.c. 

(3) £712. 13«. 6c?., 3 mos. 24j, 3 mos. 97*85. Discount, 
2 p.c, Ij p.c. 

(4) 15,000 Ro., 3 mos. 24|. Discount, 2^ p.c. 

(5) £766. 8«. 4ci?., 3 mos. 97*90. Discount, 2f p.c 

2. Indirect. London — S. Petersburg. 

(1) Through Amsterdam, 12*3, 81*92. 

(2) Through Berlin, 20*38^, 61*25. 

(3) Through Paris, 26*19, 41*05. 

Direct rates, 3 mos., London on S. Petersburg 23 J, 
S. Petersburg on London 97*50. Discount 3 p.c, 2 p.c. 

How best to pay debts of £712. 10«. 4d, and R. 6834*72. 

3. Compound arbitrated rate. London — Petersburg. 

By bills on Paris, bought in London at 25*26 and sold in 
Berlin at 82, the proceeds being sent to S. Petersburg in bills on 
Amsterdam at 171 and sold there at 83. 



Weights and Measures. 

The metric system is contemplated. 

Weight. 

96 doll = 1 zolotnik. 
96 zolotniks=l font. 
40 funts = 1 pud. 
10 puds = 1 berkowitz. 

1 funt =6319*733 grains Troy (basis). 

1 funt = -90281900 lb. avoir. 

1 pad = 36*11276000 lb. avoir. 

1 zolotnik = '00940436458 lb. avoir. 

1 lb. avoir. = 1-10764 R. funt. 

1 cwt. = 123*993 R. fants = 3-998 R. pads. 
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Liquid. 

100 tscharkey = 1 yedro. 

3 vedro = 1 anker. 

6 anker = 1 ozhoft. 

2 oxhoft = 1 pipe. 

40 vedro = 1 botchka. 

1 vedro= 760-568 c. ins. = 2-7069 imp. galls. = 12-2985 litres. 
1 imp. gall. = -3694 vedro. 

100 vedro =271 galls, (nearly). 

1000 galls. = 369 vedro (nearly). 



Dry. 

8 gamez := 1 tschetwerik. 

8 tsohetwerikssl tschetwert. 

1 garnez= 200-1548 c. ins. = 0-72186 imp. gallon = 3-2797 litres. 

1 tschetwert =0-72186 imp. quarters =209-9 litres. 

1 imp. qr. = 1-38533 chetwert. 

1 chetwert =6J imp. bushels (nearly). 

100 chetwert =72 qrs. (nearly). 



Length. 

16 werschok=l arsohin=2 Bussian feet. 
1 fachin (saj en-fathom) =3 arschin. 
600 sajen = twerst=3600 Eng. ft. = 1-06678 kilometres. 

1 arschin =28 inches (basis). 

9 arschin =7 Eng. yds. 

1 sajen =2-1336 metres = 7 Eng. ft. 

1 werst = -6628754 Eng. miles. 

The English foot is used for timber. 

The S. Petersburg standard (120 deals 12 feet long, by 1} inches 
thick^ by 11 inches wide) is the basis of the Busso-English timber 
trade. 

Land is measured by the crown dessatine (2400 sq. sajen) 
=2-7 acres =1^^ hectare. 

The common dessatine =1^ crown dessatine. 
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SPAIN. 

Moneys and Bullion. 

1 Peseta =100 Centesimos. 

Since 1871 Spain reckons in pesetas and centesimos. 

These coins are the same as the franc and centime. 

The peseta is not legal tender : it weighs 5 grammes 
835 fine silver. 

The standard of Spain is exactly that of France, 
and the 5-peseta silver pieces of 25 grammes 900 fine 
are legal tender. 

Before 1871 Spain reckoned in duros, escudos, reales, 
maravedis. 

34 maravedis = 1 real. 1 peseta = 4 reales. 

10 reales = 1 escudo. 5 pesetas = 1 dnro. 

2 escudos = 1 duro (hard dollar). 

The English exchange is quoted in pence per duro. 

The Mint Par (London — Madrid) is 1 duro peso = 
47*5785ci. on the basis of 3100 pesetas per kilogramme 
gold 900 fine. 

French 5-fi^ncs (silver) circulated freely at 19 reales 
— they are now current at 5 pesetas. 

The principal old gold coin still in circulation is the 
doblon (quadrupel, onza de oro) = 320 reales. Mint 
value 64i. 8d. — taken at 645. in our Colonies. 

The new gold coins are 5, 10, 20, 25, 100-pesetas, 
by law equal to the corresponding French coins in 
weight and fineness. 

The peso duro or peso fuerte is the Spanish piastre 
or dollar which circulates largely in Africa, China, etc. 

The Mexican doUar or peso— the principal export of Mexico — ^is 
the legal equivalent of the old Spanish silver (carolus) dollar, which it 
has quite displaced. It has become a large medium of exchange, 
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especially in the East. Its weight and fineness are 416|^ gr. Troy 
898 fine (6^ w.) = 24*433039 grammes fine silver and its sterling value 
fluctuates with the price of silver (3«. 2d. nearly, at present). Its 
average weight is 24*094 grammes fine silver. 

Assay reports are in millifemes. 

The bullion weight is the kilogramme. 

The Mint coins gold for private account and pays 
3444'44* pesetas per kilogramme fine in bons de monnaie 
(of currency 50 days usually) discountable at 5 p.c. 

Silver is also quoted in pesetas per kilogramme fine. 

Mint Par on the basis of 3100 pesetas per kilog. fine. 

? = 1 peso dure. 
1 = 5 pesetas. 
3100 = 1000 grms. 900 fine. 
900 = 1000 grms. 90 fine. 
31-10349552 = 1 oz. Troy. 
480 = £1869. 
1 = 240d 



47-5785d. 

Coins. £1 = 5*0443 pesos = 25-2215 pesetas. 

Exchanges and Bills. 

There are no days of grace. 

Bills due on Sunday or a Holiday are payable the 
day before. 

Protest must be levied the day after maturity. 

The brokerage is 1 per mille. 

Interest is reckoned by taking the exact number of 
days and 360 to the year. 

Bills are paid in the paper money of the place 
where payable — this paper money is only legal tender 
in the place itself 

Only bills drawn " payable in gold or silver " must 
be paid in specie. 
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Bills are stamped thus :— Up to pes. 200, 10 ctos. : 
250—500, 25 ctos. : 500—1000, 50 ctos. : above 1000 at 
the rate of 4 pes. per 10000. 

Cheques with indorsements must be fiiUy stamped. 

Bills must be drawn and accepted on paper with an 
impressed Spanish stamp. 



Course of Exchange. 

Madrid — 

London. 8 days' sight : 90 days* date. 29*20 Pesetas for £1. 

5"^®* ♦» 4 '20 Francs for IDuro. 

Hamburg. 90 days* date. 3-60 Marks 

(oooasionally) 

Italy. 8 days' sight. 4-90 Lire 

Lisbon. „ 9. 50 Reis 



>) 



♦» 



EXAMPLES OF EXCHANGES. 

1. Direct. London — Madrid. 

(1) £865. 9«. 4^(3?., at 3 mos. 415, 3 mos. 28-90. Discount, 
3 p.c, 2 p.c. ' 

(2) £1978. 10». 5fl?., at 3 mos. 42J. Discount, 4 p c 

(3) Pes. 23567, at 3 mos. 41if, 3 mos. 28'70. Discount, 
2 p.c, 1 J p.c. ' 

2. Indirect. London— Madrid. 

(1) Through Paris, 20-17Jt, 430. 

(2) Through Hamburg, 20-40, 3*70. 

(3) Through Lisbon, 40^, 9-80. 

(4) Through Italy, 26-10, 5-00. 

Direct rates, London on Madrid, 3 mos. 40A, and Madrid 
on London, 3 mos. 28*10. Discount, 3 p.c, 2 p.c 

How best to pay debts of £875. 10«. 6c?. and Pes. 75840*65 ? 

3. Simple circuit. 

uii Y^e^J^^^^. ^^ ^^^ ^^ *^®^® ^^ ^1^^ invested in Paris 
bills at 25-21 and sent to be sold in Madrid at 5-05, my returns 
being in bills of 3 mos. at 42^, the time being one week ? 
Interest at 4 p.c 
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Weights and Measures. 

The metric system was adopted throughout Spain 
and its possessions in 1859. 

The names are made Spanish by easily-recognised 
modifications. 

The old wts. and measures still in large use are : — 

Weight. The libra castellana (of 16 onzas) 

= 1-01443 lb. av. = '460142 kilog. 

The quintal (of 4 arrobas) = 100 libras. 
1 lb. av. = -98577 lb. cast. 

Most of the Provinces have libras of their 
own. 

Liquid. The Spanish cantara (arroba mayor) = 

3-5520 imp. gall. = 16-138 litres. 
The arroba menor = 2-7653364 imp. galls. 

= 12-564 litres. 
1 imp. gall. = -28153 cantara = 36198128 

arroba menor. 
The pipe of oil = 27 cantaras = 34J arrobas 

menores. 

Dry. The Castilian fanega = 1-52669 imp. bush. 

= 55-49 litres. 
1 imp. bushel = 65502 Castilian fanegas. 
The cahiz = 12 fanegas, .-. 1 Cast, cahiz = 

2-29 imp. qrs. = 66588 hectol. 
There are other Provincial fanegas. 

Length. The Castilian vara (of 4 palmos or 3 pies 

or 36 pulgadas) = -91318 yds. 
1 English yard = 1-09507 Castilian varas 

= 108 Cadiz varas. 
The Cadiz vara .-. = '926 yard. 
There are other varas. 
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In Cuba and Porto Rico the metric and old Castilian 
systems are used. 

1 Cuban quintal = 101*5228 lbs. av. = 4605 kilogs. 

1 Cuban corn fanega = 105*71 litres = 3094671 
imp. bushels. 



PORTUaAL. 

Moneys and Bullion. 

1000 reis = 1 milreis. 

Since 1855 Portugal has adopted the single gold 
standard of value. 

The gold coins are the gold crown (10 mlr.), half- 
crown (5 mlr.), fifth-crown (2 mlr.), tenth-crown (1 mlr.), 
all of 916f fineness. 

The legal weight of the crown is 17*735 grammes 
916f fine. 

The silver coins are the 500, 200, 100, 50-reis of 
fineness 916|, but they are made 8°/^ under weight 
and are /. not legal tender above 5 mlr. (5$000). 

The 100-reis is called a teston. 

The copper coins are 40, 20, 10, 5 reis. 

The crusado of exchange = 400 reis. 

A conto of reis = 1000 milreis. A conto de conto 
= 1,000,000 contos. 

The silver 500-reis weighs 12*5 grammes 91 6f fine, 
and is equal to 28, nearly. 

The English sovereign is legal tender at 4J 500 reis. 

The old gold pe^a (14188 grammes) is taken at 
8 milreis (35s. 7d. nearly). 
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Mint Par Chain. 

? = 1 milreis. 
10 = 17735 grammes. 
3110349552 = 1 oz. Troy. 
480 = £1869. 
1 = 240rf. 



53-285d 



Coins. 10 mlr. = £2. 4«. bd. 5 mlr. = £1. 2«. 2^d. 

Specie Points. 52^d. 53^(2. 

Coming. Leaving. 

N.B. On basis of £1 = 4$ 500 reis, the Mint Par 
is 1 mlr. = 53^d. 



Bills and Bzchanges. 

Bills payable in Portugal are stamped thus: — from 
5 mh-. to 20, 20 reis: from 20 to 100 mlr., 100 reis: 
above 100 mlr., 100 reis per 100 mlr. or fm. 

Bills passing for endorsement pay half the above. 

Inland bills (8 days or on demand) pay 200 reis per 
1000 mlr. 

Bills drawn in Portugal, payable oiit of Portugal, 
pay 21 reis per 100 mlr. or fm. 

Bills in sets pay half the stamp for every copy. 

Brokerage on Foreign bills is 1 per mille. 

Interest is calculated by taking the exact number 
of days and the year at 365 days. 

The law on bills of exchange is as in France. 
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Oourse of Exchange. 

Lisbon and Oporto receive from 

London. 30, 60, 90 days* date. 41^ Pence, for 1 Milr. 
Amsterdam. 3 mos. 34 Fl. for 16 Milr. 

Lisbon and Oporto give to 

430 Beis. for 3 Francs 
1 70 Beis. for 1 Mark. 
390 Beis. for 1 Lira. 
910 Beis. for 5 Pesetas 

(1 Piastre). 

Bio de Janeiro is quoted at 30 days' sight in Brazilian reis per 100 
Port. reis. 



Paris. 


8 days, 3 mos. 


Hamburg. 


3 mos. 


Italy. 


3 mos. 


Spain. 


8 days' sight. 



1. Direct. London — Lisbon. 

(1) £685. 9«. 8c?., at 3 mos. 41, and 3 mos. 41 J. Discoxmt, 
2 p.c, 2J p.c. 

(2) 7286 Mb-., at 3 mos. 41f . Discount, 3 p.c. 

(3) £1000, at 3 mos. 40Jf. Discount, 2 p.c. 

(4) 6512-64 Mir., at 3 mos. 40J, and 3 mos. 41^^. Dis- 
count, 1 p.c, 3^ p.c. 

(5) £712. 5«. 6c?., at 3 mos. 40^, and 3 mos. 41J. Dis- 
count, 1 p.c, 2J p.c 

2. Indirect. London — Lisbon. 

(1) Through Paris. 25*22^, and 435. 

(2) Through Hamburg, 20*41, and 176. 

Direct rates, London on Lisbon, 3 mos. 40]Nt, Lisbon on 
London, 3 mos. 41§. Discount, 1 p.c, 3 p.c. Debts, £756. 
8000 Mir. 



Weights and Measures. 

The metric system was adopted in 1868. 
The old weights and measures still in use to some 
extent are : — 

Weight. 

The arratel (of 16 onzas) = 1-011857142 lb. av. =-458976 kilog. 
The quintal (of 4 arrobas)=96 arratei=^129-517?14286 lb. av. 
1 lb. av.= '9882819 arratei. 1 cwt. =110*69 arratei. 1 English 
ton = 171 Port, quintals nearly. 
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Liquid. 

The Lisbon almude= 3-6845 imp. gall. = 16*74 litres. 

The Oporto aloiude= 6*6826 imp. gall. 

1 imp. gallon =-27140 Lisbon almude8= -179168 Oporto almudea. 

The Oporto pipe =116 gallons. The almude = 2 alqueires (liquid). 

The Lisbon pipe =117 gallons. 

The pipe of oil = 80 almudes. 

Dry. 

The Lisbon alqueire = -3808006 bushels =13-841 litres. 

The Oporto alqueire = -4806068 bushels =17*466 litres. 

1 imp. .bus. = 2-626047 Lisbon alqueires = 2-081140 Oporto alqueires. 

The fanega = 4 alqueires (dry). 

Length. 

The Covado de craveira (of 3 palmos, or 2 p6s., or 24 polegadas) = 
•7186 yds. 

The OoTado avantagado (of 24f polegadas)= -74166 yds. 

The vara (of 5 palmos) = 1-1977 yds. 

1 Eng. yd. = 1-3916. Gov. crav. = 1-34835. Gov. adv. = 83494 vara. 

Eng. yds. are used at times. 6 yds. are taken as 6 varas, or 20 yds. 
as equal to 27 Gov. avant. 

Multiples may be constructed for conversion into 
English weights and measures. 



SWITZERLAND. 

Moneys. 

1 franc = 100 centimes. 

Switzerland is a party to the French Monetary 
Convention of 1865. 

The value of the franc is that of the French one 
(9Jd. nearly). 

The coins are those of France with 5, 10, 20 centimes 
in niqkel. 

Switzerland does not coin gold pieces : the French 
coins circulate instead. 

The Swiss silver ones (when struck) are struck at 
the Paris Mint. 

The coining of silver is now suspended. 

J. 21 
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Exchanges. 

There are 3 days of grace in Glaris, G in St Gall, 
one in Geneva 

The brokerage is \ per mille. 

Bill-stamps are charged thus : in Basle, ^ per mille : 
in Fribourg, \ : in Geneva, ^ : in Vaud, J : in Valais, 1. 

In Lucerne each bill is charged 10 centimes. 

In Tessin the charges are — up to 250 fr., 10 cts. : 
from 250 to 500, 15 cts. : from 500 to 1000, 25 cts. : 
above 1000, 50 cts. per 1000 or fraction. 

In Basle cheques pay 10 cts. 

The Course of Exchange is as in Paiis. 

Weights and Measures. 

The metric system fully adopted in 1877. 



BELGIUM. 
Moneys. 

100 centimes = 1 franc. 

Belgium belongs to the French Monetary Union, 
and the value of the Belgian money in francs is the 
same as that of France — the par of exchange on London 
being the same. 



Course of Exchange. 



Antwerp gives to 






London. 


short or 3 mos. 


Amsterdam. 






Rotterdam. 






Germany. 






Italy. 






Lisbon. 






Madrid. 






Paris. 






Petersburg. 







Fr. 25 '20 for £1 sterling. 

211-50 for Fl. 100 (Neth.). 

2 1 1 -60 for Fl. 100 (Neth.). 

12300 for M. 100. 

89-00 for L. 100 (Paper). 

5-50 for Milr. 1. 

5-10 for Peso 1. 

99-50 for Francs 100. 

270*00 for Bo. 100. 
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Bills and Exchanges. 

The short exchange on London in Antwerp and 
Brussels is usually 2^ — 5 centimes higher than that in 
Paris. 

Bills drawn or payable in Belgium are stamped thus: 

Up to 200 fr. 10 centimes— from 200 to 500 fr. 
25 centimes — from 500 to 1000 fr. 50 centimes, and 
then for every 1000 fr. or fraction 50 centimes. 

Bills circulating in Belgium only by indorsement 
pay same 10 centimes up to 200 fr. — from 200 to 500 
only 13 centimes — from 500 to 1000, 25 centimes, and 
then for every 1000 or frn. 25 centimes. 

Weights and Measures are those of the Metric 
System with some slight diflference in the names (livre 
or pond for kilogramme, litron or kan for litre, aune 
or el for metre). 

In Antwerp these old weights and measures are 
occasionally used : — 

The commercial pond = '4701734 kilogs. 

The aune = '695048 metres. 

The last of corn = 40 hectolitres. 



EXAMPLES. 

1. Direct. London — Antwerp (Brussels). 

(1) £7256, at 3 mos. 25*33^, 3 mos. 2515J. Discount, 
2 p.c, 2 p.c. 

(2) Fl. 1668-75, at 3 mos. 26*29, 3 mos. 26*18. Discount, 
1 p.c, 1^ p.c. 

(3) £7256, short 2519. 

(4) Fl. 7569, at 3 mos. 25-16^. Discount, If p.c. 

2. Indirect. London — Brussels (Antwerp). 

(1) Through Paris, short 26*23, 3 mos. 98*75. 

(2) Through Berlin, 8 days 20*40, short 123*60. 

(3) Through Rotterdam, 3 mos. 12*2|, 3 mos. 209*70. 

Direct rates, 3 mos. 25*34, short 25*19. Discount, 2 p.c, 

1 J pc. 

Minimum payments for £1250. Fr. 8596 ? 

21—2 



^ I 
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THE NETHERLANDS AND LUXEMBOURO. 

Moneys and Bullion. 

1 florin or guilder = 100 cents. 

1 fl. is also 20 stivers, still used in the London rate 
of exchange but not in the Amsterdam. 

The ryksdaaler (still in circulation) = 50 stivers 
= ^ FL 

From 1847 to 1872 the standard was silver, with 
the silver florin weighing 10 grammes 945 fine as unit 
— thus the kilogramme fine silver = fl. 105'82. 

In 1872 silver fell rapidly and the coinage of silver 
was suspended, and at last gold was coined conjointly 
with the legal currency of silver coins owing to the 
rapid fall in the foreign exchanges which were then 
favourable. 

The new standard coin is the 10 florin-piece weigh- 
ing 6*720 grammes (wigtjes) 900 fine, containing 6'048 
grammes fine gold. 

Thus the Mint Par is £1 = Fl. 12-1071. 

Also the ratio of gold to silver is 1 : 15*625 (or 
60*35d per oz. in London). 

Thus the currency of Holland is a gold standard 
with the former silver coins as legal tender — that is, 
the dtalon boiteux is in force but no inconvenience has 
been felt owing to the foreign exchanges being in 
favour of Holland, and :, adjusting themselves as on a 
purely gold standard. 

InLuxembourg the moneys are 1 franc =100 centimes, 
BJS in France or Belgium. 

Assay reports are in millifemes. 

The bullion weight is the kilogramme. 

Bar gold and silver are quoted in florins per kilog. 
fine. 
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Foreign gold coins are quoted per piece or per 
kilog. fine. 

The Netherlands Bank buys bar gold (not under 
900 fine or over 7 kilog. in weight) at a price fixed from 
time to time (now fl. 1647 per kilog. fine). 

It also accepts 20-francs, lO-francs, 20-marks, 
10-marks, 20-kronas, lO-kronas, and eagles at 899, and 
sovereigns and imperials at 916 fine. 

It sells gold bars at fl. 1653, gold coins at fl. 1658 
per kilog. fine. 

The Utrecht Mint coins 10-florins for private 
account at a charge 5 fl. per kilog. 900 fine. 

It coins 1653*44i fl. per kilog. fine, and .\ pays 
fl. 1648*44 per kilog. fine — one month after receipt. 

Mint Par Chain. 

? = £1. 
1869 = 480 oz. St. 
12 = 11 oz. fine. 
1 = 31-10349552 grms. fine. 
1000 = 1653-439 fl. 



Fl. 12 1071. 

Coins. 20.F1. = £1. ISs. 0-46d. 10-Fl. = 16s. 6-23d. 

Specie Points. 12 -02. 12 -17. 

Leaving. Coming. 

Arbitrated pars and prices as in Germany, using 
florins for marks. 



Bills and Exchanges. 

Bills payable in Holland require thes^ stamps — up 
to fl. 300, 21 cts. : from 300 to 500, 34^ cts. : from 500 
to 1000, 34^ cts. per 500 or frn. : from 1000 the stamp 
is 69 cts. per 1000 or frn. 

Bills " on demand " require the stamp legally. 
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Bills for endorsement require up to 600, 21 cts. : 
from 600 to 1000, 34^: above 1000, 34^ cts. per 
thousand or fm. 

Copies require the stamp legally, but only the 
" acceptance " copy is usually stamped. 

Brokerage is f per mille on bills on Germany or 
England, ^—1 per mille on other foreign bills. 

Interest is reckoned by taking the exact number of 
days, and the year at 360 days. 

There are no days of grace. 

Bills due on Sunday or a Holiday are paid the day 
after. 

Protest for non-payment is made out the first 
working-day after maturity. 

In Luxembourg the bill stamp is; — up to 100 fr., 
5 cts.: from 100 to 300, 20 cts.: from 300 to 600, 
40 cts. : from 600 to 1200, 80 cts. : above 1200, 80 cts. 
per 1200 or fm. 



Course of Exchange. 


Amsterdam gives to 




Florins. 




London. 


short, 2 mos. 


12 08 


for £1. 


Paris. 


)) 


47-60 


for 100 Fr. 


Germany. 


short, 3 mos. 


59-00 


for 100 M. 


S. Petersburg. 


3 mos. 


I20-00 


for 100 Bo. 


Vienna. 


»» 


100*00 


for 100 Fl. V. 


Belgium. 


short, 3 mos. 


47*50 


for 100 Fr. 


Switzerland. 


)) 


47*50 


for 100 Fr. 


Italy. 


»» 


43 'oo 


for 100 L. 




EXAMPLES. 





1. Direct. ^London — Amsterdam. 

(1) £1856. 10/j. lOrf., at 3 mos. 12-3^, 2 mos. 12-07. Dis- 
count, 3 p.c, 2 p.c. 

(2) Fl. 5000, at 3 mas. 12-3J, 2 mos. 12-06J. Discount, 
1 p.c, If p.c. 
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2. Indirect. London — Amsterdam. 

(1) Through Paris, 25*19, 4690. 

(2) Through S. Petersburg, 101*50, 126*80. 

(3) Through Berlin, 20*41, 60*30. 

Direct rates, 3 mos. London on Antwerp, 12 -3 J, Amsterdam 
on London, 2 mos. 11*98. Discount, 3 p.c, 2i p.c. 

Minimum cost of debts, £865. 7«. 6c?. Fl. 4756*92. 

3, Compoimd arbitration. London — Amsterdam. 

By bills on Berlin, bought in London at 20*36, and sold in 
Paris at 124, the proceeds being sent to Amsterdam in bills on 
Hamburg, bought in Paris at 125*30 and sold in Amsterdam 
at69J. 



Weights and Measures. 

The Metric System is used with different (the old) names. 

Weight. 

Wigtjes = grammes. 

Looden =decagramme. 

Onsen = hectogramme. 

Pond = kilogramme. 

Eorrel or Greinen= decigramme. 

The Old Medicine Pond =375 grammes. 

20gr8. =1 scruple. .-. 1 medicine pond =5760 grains. 
3 Bcr. = 1 dram. and 1 medicine grain 

8 cb:ams=l oz. =0*06510416 grammes. 

12 ozs. = 1 pond. = 1-0047 gr. Tr. 

Corn. 

Kop = litre. 

Mudde or Zak=hectoUtre. 
Schepel - decalitre. 

The Half-mudde = 50 Eoppen. 

The Last = 30 Zakken or Mudden = 10-3172 imp. qrs. 

These are used in the wholesale com trade. 

Liquid. 

Kan = litre. 

Maatje = decilitre. 

Vingerhoeden = centilitre. 

Yat = hectolitre = 100 Kannen. 

Whale and seal oil are sold by the Kwardeel of 12 Steckanneu 
514 imp. galls. 
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Length. 
El = metre. 
Palm = decimetre. 
Durin = centimetre. 
Streep= millimetre. 
Boede = decametre. 
Mije = kilometre. 

Surface. 

Bunder = hectare = 2*471169 Eng. acres. 
Vierkant-Boede= are =119*6046 sq. yds. 
Yierkant-El a oentiare= 10-764414 sq. ft. 

Solidity. 
Eubrek-El= cubic metre =35*31714 c. ft. 
Kubrek-Palm= cubic decimetre =61 028 c. ius. 

The former Weights and Measures are still used in Bome of the 
Dutch Colonies and Settlements. 

1 Amsterdam lb. = 1*0893 lb. Av. 
1 Mudde of corn = *3826 imp. qrs. 

1 Stoop of liquid = *5338 imp. gallons. 
1 Amst. Ell = -7592 yards. 

1 Leggar (240 stoops) = 128*11 gallons. 

lib. Av. = *91803 Amst. lb. 
1 imp. qr. =2*613 Mudden. 
1 imp. gall. = 1-873 Stoops. 
1yd. =1*317 Amst. Ell. 



ITALY. 

Moneys. 

1 lira Italiana =100 centesimi. 

The lira is of the same value as the franc. 

Italy joined the 1865 French Monetary Convention. 

The monetary system is the same as that of France. 

Exchanges. 

Stamps are thus required: — On cheques, 10 cti. — 
no endorsements are allowed. 

On bills— up to 100 lire, 5 cti. : from 100 to 200, 
10 cti. : from 200 to 300, 18 cti. : from 300 to 600, 
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36 cti. : from 600 to 1000, 60 cti. : above 1000 at 60 cti. 
per 1000 lire or fraction. 

Bills for a currency greater than 6 months — double 
the above stamp. 

Copies under lire 2000 pay as above — over lire 2000 
they pay lira 1*20 whatever be the value. 

If a second is sent for acceptance the first must be 
stamped in full. 

Interest is calculated by taking the exact number 
of days, and 360 to the year. 

The laws on bills of exchange are those of France. 



Course of Exchange. 

Italy giyes to 

London. short and 3 mos. L. 26 'jo for £1. 

Paris. „ 103*60 for Fr. 100. 

Germany. „ 127*10 for M. 100. 

Austria. „ 247 for FU 100. 



Weights and Measures. 

Those of the metric system with Italianised names 
easy to distinguish. The chilogramma is also called 
libbra metrica. 

In Milan and Lombardy the denominations were 
diflferent though the metrical system has been in force 
since 1803 — these names still survive, but the ordinary 
names are being adopted. 

decilitro =coppo. chilogramma = libbra (metrica). 

litro =pinta. hectogramma=oncia 

decalitro =mina. decagramma =grosso 

hectolitro=Boma. gramma =denaro 

deoigramma =grano 



?» 



decimetro =palmi. are =tavola. 

centimetro = diti. hectare = tomatara. 
millimetro =atomi. 
chilometro =miglio. 
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EXAMPLES. 

1. Direct. London — Italy. 

(1) £2600. 18«. 9fl?., at 3 mos. 2e-27J, 3 mos. 26. Dis- 
count, 2J p.c, 2 p.c. 

(2) £2(76. 9«. lOrf., at 3 mos. 2604. Discount, 2 p.c. 

(3) £8000, at 3 mos. 26-25J. Discount, 1 p.c. 

(4) L. 7325-26, at 3 mos. 26*27^, 3 mos. 26-05. Discount, 
2 p.c, 3 p.c. 

2. Indirect. London — Turin. 

(1) Through Paris, 25-20, 112. 

(2) Through Berlin, 2038^, 129. 

(3) Through Vienna, 12*07^, 250. 

Direct rates, 3 mos. 26*26, 26-10. Discoimt, 1 p.c, 2^^ p.c. 
Minimum payments for debts, £661. 8«. M,j L. 12000 ? 



OREEOE. 

Moneys. 

1 drachme = 100 lepta. 

Since 1867 the monetary system was to be assimila- 
ted to that of France — the drachme being equal to the 
franc. This reform is not complete. 

The old drachme was ^ of the Spanish silver peso. 

100 new drachmes are taken for 112 old drachmes. 

Since 1877 the two issue Banks, the National and the 
Ionian, have greatly increased their note-issues by law. 
These notes are legal tender and pass at the exchange 
100 new drachmes for 112 old drachmes, but they have 
fallen to a discount of 10 p.c. as regards metallic 
money. 

Only the silver coins of the Latin Union are legal 
tender in addition. 

20 new lepta are taken for 25 old lepta. 

12 p.c. duty is charged on the export of Greek silver 
coins below 5 drachmes. 
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Exchanges and Bills. 

Bills are stamped thus: — up to dr. 1500, 50 lepta 
per 750 dr.: from 1500 to 6000, 1 dr. per 1500: from 
6000 to 15000, 2 dr. per 3000 : above, 4 dr. per bovo or 
fraction. 

Course of Exchange. 

Athens giyes to 

London. 3 mos. Dr. 28*50 paper for £1. 

Paris. 31 days. 1 10*50 paper for Fr. 100. 

Trieste. 3 mos. 236 '20 paper for Fl. 100. 

Amsterdam. 3 mos. 236 '00 paper for Fl. 100. 

Hamburg. 3 mos. 136*00 paper for M. 100. 

In some Grecian Islands (Lyra, etc.) the monetary 
unit is the current drachme, then the quotation for 
Athens is about 125 (in current drachmes per 100 dr.). 

The Course of Exchange at Corfu is as at Athens. 

Weights and Measures. 

The metric system, with different names in some 
cases. 

The gramme is called the drachme : the decigramme, 
the obolos : the centigramme, the gram. 

The common commercial weight is the mina = 1500 
drachmes = 1^ kilogrammes. 

The decilitre is called the kotylos: the centilitre, 
the mystra : the millilitre, the kubos. 

The royal kilo is the same as the hectolitre (for 
corn). 

The metre is called piki. 

The royal stadeon = 1000 pikis. 

The Greek mile = 10000 pikis = 10 kilometres. 

1 royal piki = 1*5423 Constantinople piki = 1*4948 
large piki. 

The weights and measures of the Ionian Islands are 
those of Great Britain with Italian denominations. 
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SCANDINAVIA. DENMARK. 

Moneys and Bullion. 

1 krone = 100 ore. 

Denmark is a party to the Scandinavian Mint 
Convention of 1872 — at first with Sweden alone — 
Norway joining in it afterwards. 

This convention established the gold standard. 

The unit is the silver krone — ^legal tender up to 
20 kroner only. 

The gold coins are 20-kroner, and 10-kroner pieces. 

The legal weight is given by this rate, 124 20-kroner 
pieces or 248 10-kroner pieces 900 fine must be coined 
from 1 kilogramme fine gold. 

Thus the 10-kroner weighs 4*480286 grammes 
(4032258 grammes fine). 

The Danish National Bank buys bars and German 
gold coins at 2480 kr. per kilog. fine less J p.c, 
sovereigns and napoleons at the same price less 3 per 
mille. The German rules apply with corrections for the 
charges deducted. 

The bullion weight at the Mint is the gramme 
(formerly the Danish-Cologne mark). 

1 krone is taken as equal to ^ the old regsdaler of 
96 skillinger. 

Mint Par Chain. 

? = £1. 
£1869 = 480 oz. st. 
oz. St. 12 = 11 oz. fine. 

oz. f. 1 = 31*10349552 grammes fine, 
gr. f. 1000 = 2480 kronas. 



Kr. 18-15952. 



Coins. 20-Krona8=£l. 2«. 0-328rf. 10-Kronas = ll8. 0164d. 

Specie Points. Kr. 18-06. Kr. 18-26. 

Leaving. Coming. 
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Exchanges and Bills. * 

The Scandinavian law of 1880 on bills of exchange 
abolished the 8 days of grace before existing in 
Denmark. 

Protest for non-payment must be made the second 
working day after maturity. 

The legal commission is J p.c. for each indorsement, 
but the total commission must not exceed 2 p.c. 

Sight bills must be presented within 6 mos. when 
drawn in Europe, within one year when drawn out of 
Europe. 

Bills due on Sunday or a Holiday are payable the 
day after. 

Bills are stamped thus: — on bills not exceeding 
8 days' sight or 14 days' date, 20 ore : on all others up 
to kr. 1000, 20 vere : 1000—2000, 35 : 2000—4000, 70 : 
4000—6000, 1 kr. : above, every 6000 additional to the 
above, 1 kr. (e.g. 14000 = 235). 



Course of Exchange. 

Copenhagen gives to 

London. short, 3 mos. Er. 18*20 for £1. 

Paris. „ 72-00 for Fr. 100. 

Hamhurg. „ 8870 for M. KK). 

Amsterdam. », 150*00 for Fl. 100. 



EXAMPLES OF EXCHANGES. 

1. Direct. London — Copenhagen. 

(1) £584. 9«. 7}fl?., at 3 mos. 18-34, 3 mos. 18-12. Dis- 
count, 2 p.c, ^ p.c. 

(2) £312. 5«. 6Jrf., at 3 mos. 1819J. Discount, 2 p.c. 

(3) Kr. 9564, at 3 mos. 18-35. Discount, 1^ p.c. 

(4) Kr. 10,000, at 3 mos. 18-33, 3 mos. 18-14. Discount, 
2 p.c, 2 J p.c 
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2. Indirect. London — Copenhagen. 

(1) Through Paris, 20-22J, 72-10. 

(2) Through Hamburg, 20-37, 89*20. 

(3) Through Amsterdam, 11-97J, 151-35. 

Direct rates, 3 mos. 1835, 3 mos. 18-15. Discount, 2 p.c, 
3 p.c. 

Which is best rate for paying £1000 or 10,000 Kr. ? 



Weights and Measures. 

The Metric System is contemplated. 



2 Led 
16 Unser 
10 Ort 
100 Qointins 
100 Funds 
12 D. Funds 
SBismer Funds 
4000 D. Funds 

1 Skibslast 
1 Fund 
IFond 
1 lb. Avoir. 
1 owt. 
1 skippund 
8 skippund 



Weight. 

1 Unser. 

1 Fund (Danish). 

1 Quintin. 

IFund. 

1 Centner. 

1 Bismer Fund (steelyard). 

IVog. 

: 1 Last. 

16i Skippund =6200 D. Funds. 
500 grammes =i kilog. (Ffund). 
1-10231 lb. Avoir. 
: -907186 D. Fund. 
101-606 D. Funds. 
:362-73931b. Av. 
:25 owt. nearly. 



Liquid, 

= lFotte. 
= 1 Viertel. 
= 1 Anker. 
= 1 Oxhoved. 
2 Oxhoveder=l D. Fipe. 
32 Fotter =4 Viertel=l D. cub. ft. 



4 Faegle 

8 Fotter 

38i Fotter 

6 Ankers 



1 Oxhoved = 
1 Imp. Gall. 
1 Dan. c. ft. 



49-4393 imp. gall. =224-623 Utres. 
: 4-7027 Fotter=^-5879 Viertel. 
1886-71 Eng. cub. ft. 
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Dry. 

4 Fjerdingkar =1 Skjepper. 

8 Skjepper = 1 Tonde (barrel). 

22 Tdnder = 1 D. Corn Last. 

12 Tender = 1 D. Lune (Salt) Last. 

18 Tender = 1 D. Coal Last. 

144 Potter (Liq.) = 1 T6nde=4J cub. ft. D. 

1 Tonde =3-827566 imp. bushels. 

1 Tonde = -478446 imp. qrs. 

1 imp. qr. =2-0901 Tonder. 

1 Dan. Com Last = 10*5258 imp. qrs. = 306*066 hectol. 

1 Corn Shipping Last =80 c. ft. Danish =2 tons (Eng. Beg). 

Length. 

12Tommer =lFod. 

IFod =2Alen. 

12000 Alen = 1 Mul (Mile D.). 

1 D. Ell (Alen) = -68647 Eng. yds. 

1 Eng. yard = 1-45673 D. EU. 

1 D. Mul = 8237 -82 E. yds. = 4-68058 E. mi. = 7 5325 kilom. 

Norwegian Deals are reckoned by the Norwegian Standard Hundred 
= 120 pieces, each 12 feet long, 3 inches thick, 9 inches broad =270 
English cubic feet. 



NORWAY. 

Moneys. 

1 krone = 100 ore. 

Norway has joined the Scandinavian Mint Con- 
vention. 

Her monetary system is the same as Denmark. 

4 kroner are taken as equal to the old species daler 
of 120 skilling (= 2 Danish rigsdaler). 

Exchanges. 

The Scandinavian law on bills of exchange abolishes 
the 10 days of grace hitherto existing in Norway. 

The Course of Exchange is the same as at 
Copenhagen. 
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Weights and Measurei. 

The metric system since 1875. 

The former weights and measures were those of 
Denmark. 

Deals shipped at Christiania, Drammen, Fredericks- 
hall and Gothenburg (in Sweden) are measured by the 
Norwegian standard hundred of 120 pieces 12 ft. long, 
3 inch, thick, 9 inch, broad Eng. measure (= 270 c. ft.). 



SWEDEN. 

Moneys. 

1 krona = 100 ore. 

By the Scandinavian Mint Convention of 1872 
(Sweden, Denmark — afterwards Norway) the gold 
standard has been introduced. 

The money is the same as in Denmark. 

Legally the new krona is taken as equal to the old 
rigsdaler riksmynt. 

This gives silver to gold as 1 : 15*81. 

Also 8 daler banco are taken as equal to 3 daler 
species or 12 rigsdaler riksmynt, but these are rapidly 
disappearing. 



Course of Exchange. 

Stockholm gives to 

London. Short, 90 days' date. Er. iS'io for £1 stg. 



Paris. 
Hamburg. 
Amsterdam. 
S. Petersburg. 
Copenhagen. 






I) 



71 -20 for Fr. 100. 

88'oo for M. 100. 

15000 for Fl. 100. 

190*00 for Bo. 100. 

99*8o for Er. 100. 
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Bills and Exchanges. 

The Scandinavian law on bills of exchange is in 
force. 

Bills pay 1 krona stamp without regard to the 
amount. 

Seconds or copies are exempt. 

Letters of credit pay 50 ore (as stamp). 



Weights and Measures. 

Since 1889 the French metrical system exclusively. 
It has been in use since 1875 with the old system. 
These former weights and measures were also decimal, 
but the integers were various and very confusing, e.g. 
there were six weights and four dry measures. 



EXAMPLES OF EXCHANGES. 

1. Direct. 

(1) £625. 7«. S^d., at 3 mos. 18'37, 3 mos. 18-12. Dis- 
count, 3 p.c, 2 p.c. 

(2) Kr. 18561-74, at 3 mos. 18-34J, 3 mos. 18*11. Dis- 
count, 1 p.c, 2 p.c. 

2. Indirect. London — Stockholm. 

(1) Through Paris, 25-17J, 71*32. 

(2) Through Copenhagen, 18*25, 98*95. 

(3) Through S. Petersburg, 102*31, 195*00. 

Direct rates, 3 mos. 18*40, 3 mos. 18*09. Discount, 3 p.c, 
2 p.c 

Find minimum payment for debts of £8000. 20,000 Kr. ? 
J. 22 
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TURKEY IN EUROPE. 

Moneys. 

100 aspres = 1 piastre = 40 paras. 

100 piastres = 1 gold medjidi^ or Turkish lira. 

This coinage was issued in 1844 and is called 
medjidi^, after the Sultan Abdul-Medjid. 

The gold coins (not now coined) are : 

The lira turca (medjidi^) = 100 piastres, weight 
111-369 gr. Tr. = 7216 grammes fine. 

The ellilik = ^ lira turca = 50 piastres. 
The tzeii-ek = | „ =25 „ 

The standard is .*. nominally gold, but practically 
silver, as gold is no longer coined. 

The silver coins are 1 -piastre, 2 (ikilik), 5 (bechlik 
or \ silver medjidid), 10 (onlik or \ medjidi^), 20 (gumneh 
or silver medjidi^) piastres, 830 fine. 

There are many base silver coins, and every Euro- 
pean nation has given coins to Turkey. 

£1 is taken at 125 piastres, 1 napoleon at 100. 

Five-franc pieces and smaller Russian and Austrian 
coins form the chief part of the foreign silver currency. 

Gold and silver coins are at a premium gainst 
caim^s — a paper currency issued during the Kusso- 
Turkish War — now almost out of circulation. 

Mint Par for gold £1 = 110700 T. piastres. £1 T. 
= 18/0*8. This is useless owing to discontinuance of 
coinage. 

Exchanges. 

The bill stamp is \ per mille. 

Of bills in sets only one need be stamped. 
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Course of Exchanges. 

Constantinople gives to 

London. 3 mos' date : 31 days' sight. 109*50 P. for £1. 

Constantinople receives from 

Paris. 3 mos. 23 Fr. for £1 Turkish. 

Vienna. 3 mos. 12 Fl. ,, ,, 

Salonica gives to 

Paris. 3 mos. 4^ P. for 1 Franc. 



EXAMPLES. 

1. Direct. London — Constantinople. 

(1) £512. 18«. 9fl?., at 3 mos. 110*56, 3 mos. 108*75. Dis- 
count, If p.c, 2 p.c. 

(2) £T.4000, at 3 mos. 111*96. Discomit, 1 p.c. 

(3) £684. 17«. 6(3?., at 3 mos. 109*71. Discount, 1 J p.c. 

(4) £T.300*74, at 3 mos. 111*40, 3 mos. 108*25. Discount, 
2 p.c, 1 p.c. 

Weights and Measures. 

The metric system introduced in 1874. 

In 1882 by decree of the Sultan the archine was 
declared to be one metre in length and adopted as the 
unit. 

The oka was divided into 100 drachmas subdivided 
in tenths. 

The old weight (oka) remains in force only for gold 
and silver. 

Former weights and measures still in use to some 
extent : — 

4 grains = I carat. 
16 carats = 1 dram. 
400 drams = 1 oka. 
4 chekys = 1 oka. 

22—2 
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1 rottolo (of 180 drams) = 1-27 lb. av. 

1 oka (of 400 drams) = 2*818565 lb. av. 

1 cheky (i oka) = 4942-3503 gramsTr.= 320-259 gi-ammes. 

1 alma or almud (liquid measure) = 1-14555 imp. gall. 

1 killow (of com) = 0*97 imp. bushel. 

1 pik or drod = 26| Eng. inches = 27 inches (usually). 

1 halebi or arschin (for land) = 27*9 Eng. inches. 

Turkey in Asia has the same moneys, but the 
Smyrna piastre is at a discount, the exchange on 
Constantinople being at 110 S. piastre per lira. 

It gives to London 3 mos' date S. piastres (130) 
per £1. 

The metric system is in use since 1874, but there is 
a bewildering variety of weights and measures. The 
real unit of weight is however the dirhem. 



EGYPT. 

Moneys. 

10 ochr el guerches = 1 piastre. — Introduced by the 
law of November, 1885. 

100 piastres = 1 Egyptian pound. 
40 paras = 1 piastre. 

The Egyptian pound weighs 8*500 grammes 875 fine. 

20, 10, 5, 2, 1 piastre pieces are issued in silver — 
legal tender to £2. 

The Government receives English sovereigns at 
97*50, napoleons at 7715, Turkish pounds at 87*75, 
imperials at 79*45 piastres, with fractions for the halves. 

There is also an inland money called " corrente " — 
a depreciated currency of the tariff piastre at a con- 
siderable discount. 
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Course of Exchange. 

Alexandria gives to 

London. 3 days' sight, 3 mos. 98 piastres for £1. 

Paris. 3 days' sight, 3 mos. 382 ,, 100 Fr. 

Switzerland. 3 mos. 381 „ „ 

Italy. 3 mos. 380 ., 100 L. 



EXAMPLES. 

1. Direct. London — Cairo. 

(1) £584. 8«. lOJc?., at 3 mos. 99J, 3 mos. 95. Discount, 
2 p.c., 3 p.c. 

(2) £E.8340, at 3 mos. 100, 3 mos. 96. Discount, ^ p.c., 
3J p.c. 

Weights and Measures. 

Weight. 

144 dirhems = 1 rottolo. 

100 rottoli = 1 cantar. 

36 oke = 1 cantar. 

TJnit=l dirhem= 47-66131 grains =3-0884 grammes. 
1 Government cantar =98-0461 lbs. 
1 common cantar =99 lbs. 
40 oke =108-94 lbs. (exactly) = 110 (commercially). 

Measure. 

Legal nnit = 1 ardeb. 
24 Cairo mbbre=l ardeb. 

100 ardebs = 63 imp. qrs. (commercially). 

100 imp. qrs. = 159 ardebs 



>» 



Length. 
Unit = the Turkish pik of 27 inches. 

The introduction of the metric system is decreed. 

Abyssinia reckons in sequins (9^. Qd.) and borjookes 
(glass corals). 1 sequin = 6210 borjookes. 

Large accounts are paid in gold (bars or dust) 
weighed in wakeas. 
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The Abyssinian rottolo of 12 wakeas (ounces) of 
10 derimes = 4800 grains Troy. 

The Qondar ardeb = 0*121055 imp. bushels, the 
Massowah ardeb=0'290532 imp. bushels, .*. 10 Massowah 
ardebs = 24 Gondar ardebs. 

The pik (27 inches) is the unit of length. 



DOMINION OF CANADA. 

Monesri- 

100 cents = 1 dollar. 

The standard is gold based upon the legal rate 
£1 - 4-80$. 

This gives $ 1 08 = £22-5. 1 dollar = 4^. 2d 

The Dominion has no coinage of its own except 
pieces of 20, 10, 5 cents in silver and some copper 
tokens, 

English and American coins circulate freely. 

Weights and Measures as in Great Britain. 



Exchanges. 

The bill stamp is — up to 25$, 1 cent ; from 25 to 
50$, 2 cents; from 50 to 100, 3 cents; above 100$, 
3 cents per 100 or fraction. 

There are 3 days of grace. 



Course. 

London is quoted 60 days' sight (demand) at a 
premium on the fixed exchange, $100 = £22^ or $40 
= £9. 



CANADIAN DOLLARS, 34^ 

This gives %1 = 4iS. 6rf., and so the "par of exchange" 
is 8 inasmuch as the legal value of Jl is 4^. 2d. 

New York is quoted at a premium or di'Scount 
per 100$. 



Chain for sterling value of 1000 dollars at par (i.e. 8 p.c. premium) 
remitted from Montreal. 

?=1000|. 
40 =£9. 
108 = 100. 



12 I 2600 I 208-3. 
100 
4 
£208. 6«. Sd. 



At any other premium multiply ^aq ^y £208 J. 

e.g. at 3 p.c. m 

2083333 
301 

208 8333 
6 2500 



Ififi I 21458-3g I 198-689 

106 5 13«- H<^' 
~938 
743 
95 
9 

Table for value of Silver Dollar at any Premium. 

1 = £-00192901234567 

2= -00385802469135 

3= -00578703703703 

4= -00771604938271 

6= -00964606172839 

6= -01157407407407 

7= -01350308641975 

8= -01643209876543 

9= -01736111111111 
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Example. Premium 3. Find 103. 

•192901 
•006787 



1=£^198688 
1000 =£198-688 

EXAMPLES. 

1. Find value in dollars of £875. 16«. Ic?., at 6 p.c. premium. 

2. Find value in sterling of $26 186*72, at 5 p.c. premium. 

3. Find value in dollars of £1000, at 10 p.c. premium. 

4. Find value in sterling of $7125, at 7i^. 



THE UNITED STATES. 

Moneys. 

1 dollar = 100 cents. 

Gold and silver are both standards. 

Gold is naturally at a considerable premium for 
inland exchange. 

By the "Sherman Bill" the Government and it 
alone must coin silver, and to the value of not less 
than 4J million dollars per month. 

The gold coins are the eagle (10$), and half-eagle 

(5$). 

The eagle weighs 258 grs. Troy 900 fine (0-5375 oz. 

900 fine). 

Hence Mint price of gold is $20*67183 per oz. fine 
or $18-60465 per oz. 900 fine. 

The chief silver coin is the silver dollar — ^it weighs 
41 2| grs. Tr. 900 fine. 

Its value varies with the price of silver. 

Assay reports are in milliemes and halves. 
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Gold is quoted on the basis of 43 oz. 900 fine for 
800$ — generally par. 

Silver is quoted in gold dollars and cents per oz. 
silver 999 fine. 

The bullion weight is the Troy lb. and its divisions. 

The U.S. Mint receives bars or coins only at their 
actual weight and fineness on the above bases for gold 
and silver. 

The Mint charge for bars is 1 per mille for gold 
900 fine, 4 per mille for fine gold. Payment is made a 
few days after receipt. 

The charge for melting coins and bars is very small. 

Mint Par for gold. 

? = 1£. 
1869 = 480 oz. St. 
12 = 11 oz. fine. 
9 = 10 oz. ^ fine. 
1 = 18-60465$. 



£1 = |4'866564. 



Coins 10$ = £2. 1«. l-16d. 6$=£1. 0«. 6-58d. 

.-. 1 Gold dollar=49-316d. 

Specie points $4-88 $4*90. 

Leaving. Coining. 



Arbitrated Pars and Prices. 

1. Bar gold. Chain for Par. 

? = 205. 

London price = 1 oz. st. 

12 = 11 oz. fine. 

9 = 10 oz. Y^ fine'. 
43 = $800 ± p.c. prem. or disct. 
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Fixed Number =-2545118. 

Bale. F. N. x800:tprem. or disct p.c.r= London price x rate of 
exchange. 

Example, In London 77«. 9<2. per oz. st. ) Bate? 

In U.S. $800 per 43 oz. 900 fine \ Am, |4-8744. 

2. Silver dollars. Chain for price. 

? = 1 dollar. 

1 = 412^ gr. 900 fine. 
10 = 9 gr. fine. 
480 = 1 oz. fine. 
37 = 40 oz. St. 

1 = price of bar silver per oz. st. in London. 

Fixed Number =-8861486. 

Bule. F.N. X London price = par of 1 doUai-. 



EXAMPLES. 

Find value of silver dollar, when bar silver is in London per 
oz. st. 

(1) 40^ff. (4) 37iJ. (7) 39}J. (9) 41J. 

(2) 41|. (5) 39f. (8) 401 (10) 40|. 

(3) 43. (6) 38fJ. 

Table for Bate of Exchange, arbitrated from bar gold at lis. 9d. 
per oz. St. in London. 

1 = -006093 Ex, If premium is li p.c. 

2 = -012186 Find 800 + 12 3 812. 

3 = -018279 

4 = -024372 4-8744 
6 = -030465 -0609 
6 = -036668 -0122 

7= -042661 4-9475= Bate. 

8 =-048744 

9 = -064837 

Similar Tables may be made for 77/11, 77/10} etc. 
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Table for Pric« of Silver Dollar, given price of bar silver in London 
per oz. St. 



Ex, Price =41t^. 

33*446 
•836 
•261 

34-643rf. = 1$. 



Bar silver 


per oz. St. 


\d 


.= -8361486 


2 


= 1-6722972 


3 


= 2-5084459 


4 


= 3-3445945 


5 


= 41807432 


6 


^5-0168918 


7 


= 6-8530406 


8 


= 6-0891891 


9 


=6-9263378 



3. Inland exchange. 

Gold and silver are both legal tender, so there are 
two problems of inland exchange. 

(1) To find value in currency (cents of the silver 
dollar) of a gold dollar — given market price of silver 
currency. 

Divide 100 by market price. 

Example. Market price of currency =72 cts. 

.-. Value of gold dollar = W = 138| . 

(2) To find market price of currency (silver cents) 
— given value of a gold dollar. 

Divide 100 by value of dollar. 

Example. Gold dollar = 140 cents. 
.-. Price of currency = \^ = f = 7 If . 



Bills and Exchanges. 

The bill stamp is 2 cents on all cheques and bills 
drawn on the U. S. 

There are three days of grace, but demand bills 
have none. 

Bills due on a Sunday or Holiday ai'e paid the day 
before. 
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Course of Bxchange. 

New York gives to 

London. . Cable transfers. Sight and $4*86^ for £1. 

60 days' sight. 

Hamburg. ,, ,, $95 for M. 400. 

Amsterdam. „ ,, $42 for Fl. 100. 

New York receives from 

Paris „ „ Fr. 5-10 for $1. 

S. Louis, Orleans, etc. are quoted in premium or discount p.c. on 
100$. 



EXAMPLES. 

1, Direct. London — New York. 

(1) £851. 7«. 6rf., at 60 days' sight 49,% and 4*85^. Dis- 
count, 2 p.c, 2J p.c. 

(2) $1270-36, at 60 days' sight 49J. Discount, \\ p.c. 

(3) £912. 18«. 6c?., at 60 days' sight 4*83. Discount, 2 p.c. 

(4) $3000, at 60 days' sight 49| and 4-87J. Discount, 
2 p.c., 2^ p.c. 

2, Indirect. London — New York. 

(1) Through Paris, short 25*19, 60 days 5-21. 

(2) Through Hamburg, 3 mos. 20*53, 60 days 96*25. 

(3) Through Amsterdam, 3 mos. 12*09, 60 days 41*75. 

Direct rates, 2 mos. (60 days) 49 J^ and 4*85^. Discount, 
1 p.c, 2 j p.c 

Minimum payments of $8000 and £950 ? 

3, Simple circuit. 

What is gain or loss on £1000 invested in Amsterdam bills 
at 12*07, and sold in New York at 41*85, my returns being bills 
of 60 days' sight at 4*85 J, the time being 16 days? Bank 
interest (deposit) 2} p.c. 



Weights and Measures. 

The same as Great Britain, with the old wine 
gallon and the Winchester bushel. 



THE OLD BRITISH MEASURES. 
Tables for Conversion. 
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0. W. Galls, to Tmp. Galls. 


Imp. Galls, to 0. W. Galls. 


1= -833109 


1 = 1-20032 


2 1-666218 


2 2-40064 


3 2*499327 


3 3-60096 


4 3-332436 


4 4-80128 


5 4-165545 


5 6-00160 


6 4-998654 


6 7-20192 


7 6-831763 


7 8-40224 


8 6-664872 


8 9-60256 


9 7-497981 


9 10-80288 


Winch. Bash, to Imp. Bush. 


Imp. Bush, to Winch. Bushel 


1= -9694472 


1 = 1-031657 


2 1-9388944 


2 2-063114 


3 2-9083416 


3 3094671 


4 3-8777888 


4 4-126228 


5 4-8472360 


5 5-157785 


6 5-8166832 


6 6-189342 


7 6-7861304 


7 7-220899 


8 7-7556776 


8 8-252456 


9 8-7250248 


9 9-284013 



THE EAST INDIES. 



Calcutta. Madras. Bombay. 

Moneys and Bullion. 

3 pie = 1 pice. 

4 pice = 1 anna. 
16 annas = 1 rupee. 

In 1862 the Government rupee took the place of 
the Company rupee of the same value (weight and 
fineness). 

The coins are — silver, 1 rupee of 180 gr. Tr. silver 
J-| fine, and J, J, ^ rupee of same fineness and weight 
(called 8, 4, 2-anna pieces) : copper, ^-anna, pice 
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(J-anna), half-pice and pie, which weigh at rate of 
400 grains Troy per anna. 

N.B. The anna does not exist actually. 

Gold is also coined for private account but treated 
as a commodity. 

The coins are the gold mohur of same weight and 
fineness as the inipee (nominal ratio 15 : 1), the double 
mohur, a ten-rupee, a five-rupee. 

In the bazaars, the cowrie is used for small pay- 
ments — its value rising and falling with demand and 
supply. 

Generally 320 cowries make 1 anna. 

At £3. 17s. \Q\d, per oz. stand, gold (British Mint) 
1 gold mohur = £1-46015625. 

1 lac = 100,000 rupees, 1 crore = 100 lacs, 1 mas = 
100 crore, 1 crore = 10 million rupees. 

The Indian standard was a silver one until the 
closing of the Mints to the free coinage of silver, 
and steps are now being taken to introduce the gold 
standard. 

The fineness of gold and silver is reported in 

milli^mes. 

Gold is quoted in rupees per 1 tola fine. 

Silver is quoted in rupees per 100 tolas sycee 
(980 fine). 

The Mint price for 100 tola fine is 109^ rupees 
or 106f — 106f , deducting charges. This is calculated 
from the rupee's weight and fineness (1 tola ^ fine). 
Any demand for silver in the bazaar raises the price to 
107—108. 

The Calcutta Mint receives silver for coinage at 
1 rupee per 1 tola ^k ^^^ l^ss 2^ p.c. seignorage. 

The standard is silver and .•. there is no Mint par. 



CALCUTTA RATES, 
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Arbitrated Par for Silver (rupee). 

? = 1 rupee. 

1 = I oz. st. India (f|). 
12 = 11 oz. fine. 
37 = 40 oz. St. England. 

1 = price in d. of bar silver per oz. st. in London. 

Fixed Number= -37162. 

Bale. F. N. x price in London = rate of exchange. 
The charges are not included and must be added to the rate as 
a final answer or before working (when given). 

They amount to 3^ p.c. (iucluding 2^ seignorage). 

The connection between London price of bar silver 
and London— Calcutta rate of exchange is thus obvious. 

Table of Exchanges (London — Calcutta, sight). 



Bar silver in 


Calcutta sight in 


Calcutta sight in 


London. 


London. 


London. 


Pence per oz. 


St. Exc. charges. 


Inc. 3} p.c. charges 


1 = 


•37i62 


•38462837 


2 = 


•74324 


•76926675 


3 = 


1-11486 


1-16388613 


4 = 


1-48648 


1-63861361 


6 = 


1-86810 


1-92334189 


6 = 


1-22972 


2-30797027 


7 = 


1-60135 


2-69269864 


8 = 


1-97^9? 


3-07722702 


9 = 


2-34459 


3-46186546 


Example 1. 


Price 39|. 11-6389 

3-4619 
•3365 





1 rupee =16-3d73d. 



Example 2. Price 40|. 



15-3851 
•0481 



1 rupee = 16-4332</. 



EXAMPLES. 

Find exchanges (Calcutta sight on London), when price of 
bar silver is (1) 39-^, (2) 38J, (3) 40^, (4) 391f, (5) 41|. 
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Bills and Exchanges. 

" Documentary " bills upon India are discounted at 
the current rate of Government acceptances (if not 
above o p.c.) when taken up before maturity. 

The bill-stamps are — "on demand" above 20 R., 
1 anna. 

Bills " not on demand " : — up to Rs. 2500, 2 annas 
per 200 (very nearly): then from 2500 to 10000, 
1 R. 8 annas per 2500 or fraction: from 10000 to 
30000, 3 R. per 5000 or part : above 30000 Rs., 6 R. per 
10000 or part. 

Bills in sets of two and three pay the nearest whole 
number of annas above the \ and the J of the above 
prices. 

Telegraphic Transfers are largely employed. 



Course of Exchange. 



Calcutta receives from 



London. sight, 4 cfe 6 mos' sight. i«. ^d, for 1 Bapee. 

Paris. sight, 3<fe6 „ Fr. 2*04 fori 

Australia. 60 days' sight. u. ^d. for 1 

E6union. „ Fr. 2*05 for 1 



>> 
>> 
ft 



Calcutta gives to 

^ Canton^ I ^^' ^ ^^^' ^'^*'*- ^* ^^° ^^' ^^ ^''• 

Shanghai. ,, R. 310 for 100 Tls. 

Colombo. sight, 30 days' sight. 5 Annas premium on 

100 Bupees. 
Calcutta quotes 

Mauritius. 60 days' sight discount p.c. 

Bombay receives from 

London. sight, 4 <& 6 mos' sight. i^. 4^/. for 1 Bupee. 
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EXAMPLES. 

1, Direct. London — Calcutta. 

(1) 1500011s. at 4 mos. Is. 3j^., and 6 mos. 1«. A\d. Dis- 
count, 3 p.c., 3J p.c. 

(2) £875. 9«. lOd, at 4 mos. 1«. 3Jg^., and 6 mos. 1«. 5J;Jc?. 
Discount, 3 p.c., 4 p.c. 

2. Indirect. London — Calcutta. 

(1) Through Paris, short 26-19, 3 mos. 2-15. 

(2) Through Hong-Kong, 4 mos. 2«. 11|<3?., 3 mos. 225. 

Direct rates, 4 mos. 1«. 3Jc?., 6 mos. Is. 6d. Discount, 3 p.c, 
3j p.c. 

Minimum cost of bills for 10,000 Rs. and £825 ? 

Weights and Measures. 

The basis of Indian weights is the tola of 180 grs. Tr. 

The tola itself is used for weighing bullion. 

Its subdivisions are used by jewellers to weigh 
pearls and precious stones. 

Its multiples are the general commercial weights 
in use. 

Bengal. 

5 tolas = 1 chittack. 
16 chittacks = 1 seer. 
40 seers = 1 maund (Bazaar). 

Madras. 

3 tolas = 1 poUam. 

8 poUams = 1 seer. 

40 seers = 1 maund. 

20 maunds = 1 candy. 

Bombay. 

40 seers = 1 maund. 
20 maunds == 1 candy. 

J. 23 
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The Bazaar maund = 100 lb. Troy = 82^ lbs. Av. 
The Factory „ = = 74| lbs. Av. 

The Madras „ = 24-685703125 lbs. Av. 
The Bombay „ = 28 lb. Av. 
Bazaar M. : Factory M. = 100 : 91. 
The Candy = 4937 143 lb. 
The Candy = 560 lb. Av. 

Liquids are sold by weight or by the imp. gall, or 
O. E. gallon. 

The Calcutta kahoon of corn weighs 40 Factory 
maunds = 2986f lbs. Av. 

The Madras garse (com) of 80 paratis of 5 marcals 
= 16-906 imp. qrs. 

The Bombay candy (dry) is taken at 24*5 imp. bush. 

The English yard is increasingly used. 

The guz (original Indian linear unit) varies in the 
different provinces. 

1 hanth is taken at 18 inches. 1 guz at 27 inches. 

1 ady (Malabar foot) = 1046 English inches. 

The '' Indian Weights and Measures Act *' of 

1870 enacted as follows : — 

Standard of weight = the ser (the French kilo- 
gramme) of 80 tolas. 

Standard of length = the metre (3-280899 ft.). 

Standard of capacity = the ser (1*760773 pints = 
•220096 gallons). 

1 tola = 001 164 ser. 

1 seer = 09331 ser. 

1 mun = 37-3242 ser = 100 lb. Troy. 

1 gi-amme = 008573526 tola. 
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HONG-KONG and the Treaty Ports 
CANTON, FOOCHOW, AMOY. 

Moneys and Bullion. 

At these places accounts are kept in dollars and 
cents. 

At Hong-Kong, Canton, Foochow chopped dollars 
circulate. These are examined and weighed at 717 taels 
Canton weight per 1000$. 

At Foochow any sort of chopped dollars pass, but 
only the good ones are taken at par in Hong-Kong and 
Canton. 

At Amoy accounts are kept in currency dollars, at 
720 taels Canton weight per 1000$. 

Clean or unchopped Mexicans command a small 
premium. 

These dollars circulate — Japanese yens (416 grs. Tr.), 
Japanese trade dollars (420 grains Tr.), Hong-Kong 
dollars (416 grains), Mexican dollars (41 6 J grains 898 
fine), and Spanish Carolus dollars (414 grains 894 
fine). 

The value of these in sterling varies with the price 
of bar silver in London and fluctuates between 2^. 
and 3«. 

Sycee and bar silver are taken and quoted at a 
premium on the fixed par of 717 taels Canton weight 
per 1000$. 

These ports also quote gold leaf 100 touch in dollars 
per tael, gold bars 98 touch in dollars per tael, and 
sovereigns and U.S. eagles in dollars per piece. 

The standard is silver and .'. there is no Mint par. 

23—2 
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Arbitrated Par for Silver Dollar (Hong-Kong). 

? = 1 
100 + prem. p.c. = 7l'7 taels Canton weight. 

1 = 580 grains. 
480 = 1 oz. of given fineness. 
240 = (222 + bettemess or worseness) 
oz. fine. 
37 = 40 oz. St. 
1 = price per oz. st. bar silver in 
London. 

Fixed Number = -39026900. 

Rule. F. N. x(222±B. or W.)x price in London in d = Bate of 
Ezohange. 

This gives the par of exchange without charges — these are If p.c. 
and must be added to the rate before working or to get a final 
answer. 



EXAMPLES. 

1. Bar silver, 17 B. in London, 40|^. per oz. st., in Hong-Kong, 
3 p.c. Rate ? 

2. Bar silver, 16 B. in London, 41^ci^. per oz. st., in Hong- 
Kong, 4 p.c. Rate ? 

3. Bar silver, 14 B. in London, 40|c?. per oz. st., in Hong- 
Kong, Z\ p.c. Rate ? 



Bills and Exchanges. 

The bill stamps are — " On demand *' 2 cents. 

" Not on Demand " : — up to 100$ 30 cents singly, 
15 cents each in sets : from 100 to 3000$ 1 dollar singly, 
50 cents in sets : above 3000$ 1 dollar 50 cents singly, 
75 cents, in sets. 
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Course of Exchange. 

The Four Ports receive from 

London. Bank 4 mos/ sight drafts. ^%. io\d. per 1$. 
Paris. „ 418 Fr. per 1$. 

oScnt^te. I -^^"^ demand drafts. 219 Rs. per 100$. 

Shanghai. „ 74 Ts. per 100$. 

Japan is quoted at a premium in $ for Bank demand drafts. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. Direct. London — Hong-Kong. 

(1) £875. 16«. 7J<a?., at 4 mos. 2«. Sjc?., and 4 mos. 2.?. \\\d. 
Discount, 2 p.c, 3J p.c. 

(2) $1000, at 4 mos. 2«. ^^, Discount, 2 p.c. 

(3) £1000, at 4 mos. 3«. \\d. Discount, 3 p.c. 

(4) $8514*75, at 4 mos. 2«. 9fl?., and 4 mos. 3«. ^%d. Dis- 
count, 3 p.c, 3J p.c. 

2. Indirect. London — Canton. 

(1) Through Paris, short 26-17J, 4 mos. 4-21. 

(2) Through Shanghai, 4 mos. 3«. llfo?. Demand, 75. 

Direct rates, 4 mos. 2«. 10}<]?., 4 mos. 3«. lyV^- Discount, 
2 p.c, 3 p.c. 

Minimum cost of bills for ^£1825, $6530 ? 



CHINA (SHANaHAI, ETC.). 

Moneys and Bullion. 

10 cash or li =1 candareen. 
10 candareen = 1 mace. 
10 mace = 1 tael. 

This is the money of account, only the cash or li are 
actual coins. The others are fixed weights of silver. 

The Canton tael weight = 580036434 grains Troy 
= 580 roughly, /. taels = oz. Tr. x ^. 

|{ = 1*2083 (decimals) or 1^64 (aliquots). 
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The li is not a silver coin, but an alloy of copper, 
iron, and tin with a hole in centre. It is cast in moulds 
and nominally y^ of a tael, but owing to depreciation 
1 tael = 1600—1800 cash now. 

The unit is the tael. 

At Shanghai the money tael used is the quantity 
of silver weighing a tael 898 fine (as the Mexican 
dollar), /. 1 money tael = 1*3937 dollars. 1 dollar = 
'717517 money tael, and the quotations are given in 
taels. 

$100 = 717 taels or 1 tael = 1*395 dollar. 

There are local tael weights at all the Treaty Ports 
in addition to the chief ones which are : — 

The Canton tael = 580*036434 grs. Troy = 37*573 
grammes. 

The Hai-Kwan tael = 590*35 grs. Troy = 38*246 
grammes (the Government tael). 

The Shanghai tael = 56420 grs. Troy = 36*56 
grammes (for gold). 

A uniform currency is sadly needed. 

In large transactions ingots of silver called shoes 
are used of variable weight. 

The Shanghai currency consists of such shoes of 
about 50 taels' weight each. 

These ingots are assayed, stamped to show their 
touch or purity by the Hong Koo, and so rendered 
current. 

The Shanghai sycee (pure silver) is 6 p.c. premium 
on the Hong Koo*s standard. 

The Haikwan sycee (made by melting and refining 
at the Customs Bank, Mexican, Spanish, and other 
foreign dollars paid as duties) has a premium of 
3 — 10 p.c. over the dollar currency. 
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The Chinese report the fineness of metals by a 
percentage called toques or touch. 

Gold bars are quoted in taels per 10 taels Shanghai 
weight 98 touch fine (365*6 grains). 

Silver bars are quoted in taels per 100 taels Canton 
weight. 

Mexican and Carolus (Spanish) dollars are quoted 
in taels per lOOf . 

The standard is silver, so there is no Mint par. 

Arbitrated Par for Silver (Tael). 

? = 1 tael (money). 
Quoted no. of taels =100 taels C. W. 

1 = 580 gi\ Troy. 
480 = 1 oz. of given fineness. 
240 = (222 + bettemess or worseness) oz. 
fine. 
37 = 40 oz. St. 
1 = London price of bar silver in d. 
per oz. st. 

Fixed Number =-54429429, 

Bnle. F. N. x (222 =fc B. or W. ) x London price = Rate of Exchange. 

This does not include charges — which are generally 1^ p.c. This 
must be added to the rate of exchange before working (when given). 

EXAMPLES. 

1. Bar silver, 17 B. in London, ^^^d. per oz. st., in Shanghai, 
110. Bate? Ans. bs.Wd. 

2. Bar silver, 15 B. in London, 40J^. per oz. st., in Shanghai, 
IIU. Rate? 

3. Bar silver, 16 B. in London, 41^c?. per oz. st., in Shanghai, 
109J. Rate ? 
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Course of Sxohange. 

Shanghai receives from 

London. sight and 4 mos'. sight. 3«. io|^. for 1 Tael. 

Paris. „ „ 5.18 Fr. fori Tael. 

Cabutta*} o'^ demand. 315 Bs. for 100 Tb. 

quotes Hong-Eong. sight & 15 days' sight. 37 p.c. disct. on 

the par of 73 Taels per 100$. 



EXAMPLES. 

1. Direct. London — Shanghai. 

(1) 3520 Taels, at 4 mos, 3«. 9Jj</. Discount, 3 p.c. 

(2) £780. 19«. 5fl?., at 4 mos. 3«. lOJc?., and 4 mos. at 
4«. ItV^. Discount, 1 p.c, 2 J p.c. 

2. Indirect. London — Shanghai. 

(1) Through Paris, 3 mos. 26*53, 4 mos. 5*35. 

(2) Through Calcutta, T.T. 1*. A^. Demand, 313. 

Direct Rates, 4 mos. 3«. 9rf. and 4 mos. 4«. \^. Discount, 
3 p.c, 2 p.c. 

Minimum cost of £310. 15*. Sd, and 13750 Taels ? 



Weights and Measures. 



Weight. 



16 Taels =lCatty(ie). 
100 Catties =1 Picul (Pecul). 



ITael =583Jgr. Tr. 

1 Tad =lioz. Av. 

1 Cattie = li lb. Av. 

1 Picul = 183^ lb. Av. 

lib. Av. = J Cattie. 

1 owt. Av. =84 Catties. 
In wholesale tea trade and in 
freights, Avoirdupois weight is 
used but it is at once changed to 
Piculs and Catties as above. 

Most articles (liquids, wood, 
silk, cloth, grain, live stock) are 
sold by weight. Grain is retailed 
by measure. 



JAPAN. 861 

Capacity. 

Decimal scale. 1 Shih weighs 120 Catties. 

10 Tsho =1 Eo. Arrack is sold by the English 

10 Eo =1 Shung. gallon. 

10 Shung = 1 Tow. Bottled wines by the number 

10 Tow =1 Shih. of bottles. 

Length. 

Decimal scale. 1 chih = 14f E. in. fcommozi) 

10 fan =1 tsun (punt). lohih =14*1 E. incnes (tariff). 

10 tsun = 1 chih (coord, cobre). 12 chang=47 English yds. 

6 chih =1 pu. 1 E. yd. = 2-4 chfli (Canton). 

10 chih =lchang. =2*5 chih (Shanghai). 

180 chang = 1 li. Piece goods are measured by 

the chang. 

Silk goods are sold by weight. 
In transactions between Euro- 
peans and Chinese the English 
yard (ma) is used. 

There are a great many chih. 

The Siamese oattie (the cally) = 2 Chinese catties =2| lbs. Av., 
but the Siamese picul=50 oallie8=l Chinese picul. 



JAPAN. 

Moneys. 

1 yen = 100 sen. 
1 sen = 10 rin. 

Since 1871 the legal money has been the yen of 
100 sen. 

The yen is silver 900 fine weighing 416 grains Troy 
= 26*9563 grammes and is equivalent to the Mexican 
dollar which it has now virtually supplanted since 1879, 
when the new yen was declared legal tender and on a 
par with the Mexican dollar. 

The standard was however double, as the Japanese 
coined gold yens at a proportion of 1 : 1617381 8. In 
consequence of the fall in silver these gold yens have 
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been largely sent to Europe and the actual standard 
was silver till recently. 

In Oct. 1897 Japan adopted the gold standard. 



Course of Ezohange. 

Yokohama receives from 

London. sight, 4 m. & 6 mos'. sight. 3«^of d. for 1 Yen or Dol. 

Paris. sight, 4 mos'. sight. 5 fr. „ „ 

New York, sight, 30 days' sight. 90$ for 100 Yen. 

Shanghai, sight, 10 days' sight. 74 Taels 



?i »i 



Hong-Eong is quoted sight and 10 days' sight at disct. or prem. 
p.o. Yens for Dollars. 

Gold Yens are generally quoted per 400 Dollars, e.g. 390 (i.e. gold 
Yens) for 400 Yen-D(dlars. 



Weights and Measures. 

Weight. 

10 momme =1 jumomme (tael). 
16 jumomme = 1 king or kin (catty). 
100 kins = 1 tan (picul). 

These weights are exactly the Chinese. 

1 jumomme = 1^ oz. Av. 
1 kin = 1^ lb. Av. 

Itan =133ilb. Av. 

Capacitt. 

10 sai = 1 shujakn. 

10 shujakn = 1 ngoo. 
10 ngoo = 1 shoo. 
10 shoo = 1 to. 
10 to =lkoku. 

The sai or choh = 1-107277468 cub. inch. 
The koku = 6-4078667 cub. ft. 

= 4-99918017 imp. bushels. 

Length. 

The keng (inch) = 74-9 Eng. inches (Kelly) = 6-2416 ft. = 2-0805 yds. 
For cloth and textile fabrics, the tsune sasi is used=lj Eng. ft. 
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EXAMPLES. 

1. Direct. 

(1) £768. lOs. 9d. at 4 mos. 3«. S^d. Discount, 3 p.c. 

(2) 1056 yens at 6 mos. Zs. ^^^d. Discount, 2 p.c. 

2. Indirect. London— Yokohama. 

(1) Through New York, 4-86, 92. 

(2) Through Hong-Kong, 3«. 4Jc?., 5 p.c. premium. 

Direct rates, 4 mos. 3«. 6<f., 3«. lie?. Discount, 2 J p.c, 
3 p.c. 

Debts, £260. 8«. lOo?. and 7128 yens. 



SOUTH AMERICA. 

The Argentine Republic. 

Moneys. 

1 peso = 100 centesimos or 8 reales. 

The standard is nominally gold, but actually an 
inconvertible paper currency much depreciated and 
fluctuating is alone in use. 

The premium on gold is about 220 p.c. 

The peso is silver and weighs 27*11 grammes 900 
fine. 

There are 5, 10, 20-peso gold pieces. 

Bxchanges. 

Buenos Ayres receives -from London pence per 
(gold) peso, from Paris francs per (gold) peso, from 
Hamburg marks per (gold) peso at 90 days' sight, but 
this is quite useless at present. 

Mint par for gold. 
£1 = 4-882 pesos. 1 peso = 49164d. 
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Weights and Measures. 

Metric and Old English (American and English 
merchants). 



Brazil. 

Moneys. 

1 milreis = 1000 reis. 

The standard is nominally gold — silver is not legal 
tender — but really the medium of exchange is an 
inconvertible paper at a heavy discount. 

The 20, 10, 5-milreis pieces are gold, the 2, 1, ^, 
^, y^^-milreis pieces are silver. 

Mint par for gold. 
1 mlr. = 26-93d £1 = 8-912 milreis. 

This is of course totally useless at present. 
Sovereigns are taken at 8890 reis gold. 



Exchanges. 

The bill stamp is 1 per mille additional for every 
200 mlr. up to 1000, and then for every 1000 mlr. 

Rio de Janeiro receives from London 90 and 60 
days' sight 12|d. (Bank paper) per milreis — it gives to 
Paris, Hamburg and Lisbon at 90 days' sight 230, 270, 
1230 reis (paper) per franc, mark, and milreis re- 
spectively. 

Weights and Measures. 

The Metric (since 1874) and Portuguese. 
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ChUi. 

Moneys. 

1 peso = 100 centavos. 

The peso is the equivalent of the 6-franc. 

The 10, 5, 2-peso pieces are gold, the 1, ^, ^, ^^, 
^^peso pieces are silver. 

In Chili there is a premium of 6 p.c. on gold over 
silver, but practically the standard is silver. 

For exchanges the medium is a depreciated paper 
for which silver is also at a premium. 

Exchanges. 

Valparaiso receives from London, Paris, and Hamburg 
90 days' sight i8|d., 270 Fr., 1-48 M. per peso (paper) 
respectively. 

Weights and Measures. 

Metric and Spanish. 

Venezuela^ Columbia States, and Ecuador. 

Moneys. 

1 peso = 100 centavos. 

The peso = the 5-franc silver piece. 

The standard is a double valuation at 1 : 15^. 

Mint par for gold £1 = 5045 pesos. 

Exchanges. 

Bogota gives to London 90 days' sight 5 pesos for 
£1, and receives from Paris, Hamburg, at 90 days' 
sight 4*8o Fr., 4 M. per peso. 

Weights and Measures. Spanish. 
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Paraguay. 

Moneys. 

1 peso = 100 centavos or 8 reales. 

A depreciated paper currency exists for which gold 
is at a premium. 

Exchanges depend on Buenos Ayres. 

Weights and Measures. Spanish. 

Peru and Bolivia. 

Moneys. 

1 sol = 100 centesimos. 

The sol = the silver 5-franc piece. 

The standard is silver, and gold coins are commercial 
money. 

The 20, 10, 5, 2, 1-sol pieces are gold, the 1, ^, •^, j^^, 
^-sol pieces are silver. 

The exchange medium is inconvertible paper. 

Exchanges. 

London and Paris are quoted in pence or francs per 
paper sol at 90 days* sight, and New York at 90 days' 
sight in premium p.c. on 100 dollars. 

Weights and Measures. Spanish. 

Uruguay. 

Moneys. 

1 peso = 100 centesimos. 

The standard is nominally gold, the peso being silver. 
Exchanges. As in Buenos Ayres. 
Weights and Measures. Spanish. 
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THE BRITISH COLONIES. 

Gibraltar. 

The peso duro is legal tender since 1838 in all 
British Colonies at 50d. stg., and the doubloon at 645. 

In Gibraltar and Spain the doubloon is always 
taken at 16 dollars or pesos, i.e. £3. 6*. 8d, and is the 
chief money of pajmaent. 

The weights and measures are those of Great 
Britain and the Old Spanish. 

Wine is sold by the Cadiz pipe = 18-949121 imp. 
gallons. 

Gibraltar receives from London 90 days pence per 
peso, and from Italy lire per peso. 

Between Gibraltar and Spain exchanges are quoted 
at a premium or discount p.c. 

Malta. 

The Sicilian dollar (Maltese pezza) is legal tender 
at the rate of 5 per £. It is divided into 2^ scudi of 
12 tari of 20 grani. 

Commercially the pezza is reckoned at 50d., and 
the scudo at 20d. 

The Mint value of the pezza is 49^d 

£ s df are also used. 

The rottolo (j^^ of a cantaro) = If lb. Av. .*. 1 cwt. 
= 64 rottoli. 

The barile of wine = 9*35 imp. gallons. 

The caffiso of oil = 4*375 imp. gallons. 

The English yard = 3-5036 palmi (3^). 

Malta receives from London 90 days' pence per 
pezza, but gives to Italy and Marseilles grani (100 +) 
per lira or franc, and to Austria tari (15 ±) per florin. 

The exchange on London is quoted at a premium 
p.c. on the pezza at 50d., thus the sovereign \a in reality 
a silver coin = 4^ Sic. dollars. 
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The West Indies. 

Accounts are kept in dollars and cents or &s df. 

The standard is silver. 1 dollar (Mexican) = 45. 2d. 
1 doubloon = 645. The £ (a silver coin) = 4| Mex. doll. 

Weights and measures are those of Great Britain 
with the old measures of capacity. 1 old wine gallon 
= -833109 imp. gallons. 

1 Winchester bushel = '9694472 imp. bushels. 

Exchanges on London are quoted in pence per dollar 
or in a premium p.c. on sterling (2 p.c. premium means 
£100 nominal = £102 stg.). 

New York is quoted in premium p.c. at the fixed 
par of 100 W. I. $ = 100 U.S. %. 



British d^uiana. 

Demerara reckons in dollars (gurds) and cents, in 
£sdf, or in guilders (of 20 stivers of 16 pfennige) for 
inland trade. 

Great Britain sends the silver and copper coins 
(including guilders and stivers) required. 

The exchange value of the dollar fluctuates with 
silver. 

The London exchange is quoted 90 days sight in 
Spanish dollars per £100. 

The weights and measures for inland trade are the 
old Dutch ; for wholesale, the English. 



Ceylon. 

The coins are the rupee of 100 cents — the standard 
is silver. 

The rupee is the Indian Government rupee. 

Colombo receives from London 4 and 6 mos\ sight 
pence per rupee, but gives to India and Mauritius 
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rupees (100 +) per 100 rupees, and to China rupees 
(220 ±) per 100 taels. 

The British weights and measures are used. 

The Candy or bahar=496 lbs. (500 lbs. commercially). 

Arrack is sold in leggers of 75 or 80 veltes = 150 — 
160 old wine gallons. 



Burmah. 

The rupee etc. of India from the currency. 
100 kyats = 365 lb. Avoir. = 1 paktha. 
The ten of rice weighs 58*4 lbs. {\ cwt. nearly). 
The royal ell = 19*1 inches. 



Penang. 

Accounts are kept in Spanish piastres of 100 cents. 

Exchanges on London pence per dollar, and on 
Calcutta rupees (220 ±) per 100 dollars. 

The Chinese weights are used. 

The Penang bahar is sometimes reckoned in Malay 
catties, which is heavier than the Chinese. 1 bahar 
(Malay) = 428 lbs. 

The Malay picul is hence often called the large 
picul. 

Rice and salt are measured by gantongs of 520 
parras. 1 gantong= 0*97973113 imp. gall. 

Piece goods are measured by the hasta of 18 inches 
or by the English yard. 



Singapore. 

Accounts are kept in dollars and cents (as in Hong- 
Kong). 

The standard is silver. 

The bill stamp is \ per mille. 

J. 24 
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The exchange on London is 1 — 2 p.c. above the 
Hong-Kong rate, and on India it is the same as the 
Hong-Kong rate. 

The Chinese weights and measures are chiefly in use. 

Siam salt, sago, and rice are sold by the koyang. 

Bengal rice and wheat by the sack of 2 mahuds =» 
1644 lbs. 



Cape of Good Hope and Natal. 

The moneys are sterling. 

In Cape Colony the bill stamps are 6d. up to £50, 
\8. from £50 to £100, above £100 at Is. per £100 or 
fraction. 

Bills in sets pay ^ of the stamp each. 

There is no bill stamp in Natal. 

London exchange is quoted 30 days', 4 or 6 mos'. 
sight in premium or discount p.c. 

Cape Town and Natal give to Amsterdam and Paris 
30 days* sight pence per florin or franc, and to Bombay 
and Calcutta pence per rupee (as in London). 

The English and Old Dutch weights and measures 
are used. 



MauritiuB. 

The coins are the I. rupee divided into 100 centa* 

The standard is silver. The dollar (4«. 2d. per 
value) is taken at 2 rupees. 

The London exchange is quoted in pence per rupee 
or in premium p.c. on the fixed par of 1 rupee = 2s. 

Calcutta, Madras, Ceylon are quoted in premium 
discount p.c. 

The metric system was introduced in 1875, but 
English and Old French weights and measures are still 
used. 
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Guinea (West AfHca). 

The moneyTS are the Spanish dollar of 100 cents. 

Business is chiefly by barter. In the gum trade 
by strips of cloth called *' guineas." 

The Natives use the moco (Danish rigsdaler) and 
macute of 2000 cowries = 4*91 pence. 

The British Mint supplies silver macute (10 cents) 
at 4f d. exchange. 

The weight is the beudo of 8 usanos (ounces) = 
989-43 grains Troy. 

The jacktan = 12 English feet. The pik = 22*756438 
English inches. 



Australia. 

Moneys as in Great Britain. 

The gold coins of the Melbourne and Sydney Mints 
are legal tender in England. 

The bill stamp for Tasmania is 6c?. per £50 or 
fraction, for the rest of Australia Is, per £50 or fraction. 

Exchanges on London are quoted in premium p.c. on 
£100 (i.e. £100 in London = £101 to £105 in Australia), 
on East Indies in pence per rupee, on China, etc. in 
pence per dollar, on United States in dollars per £. 

The weights and measures as in Qreat Britain. 

The section = 80 acres. 

The Victorian flour ton = 2000 lbs. Av. 
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AUSTRIA-HUltaART. 

1 Krone = lOO heller. (A.) 
1 Corona =100 fiUer. (H.) 

Austria-Hungary has adopted the Gold Standard 
since 1892. The unit is the gold Krone or Corona 
divided into 100 heller or filler. 1 Krone =^ Gulden. 
3280 Kronen contain 1000 grams of fine gold and 
are ^ fine. Austria issues in Vienna and Hungary 
in Kremnitz 20-Kronen and 10-Kronen pieces. Also 
for private account similar pieces are struck at the 
following charges: Assaying 2 Kr. per bar. Minting 
4 Kr. per 1000 gr. fine gold for the Austro-Hungaiian 
Bank and 6 Kr. per 1000 gr. fine gold for private 
persons; partings 4 Kr. per 1000 grams gross weight 
if bars are under 898 faie gold or the silver is de- 
manded back. 

The Austro-Hungarian Bank also buys gold and 
gives 3276 Kronen for every 1000 grams fine gold. 

Mint Par Chain for Gold. 

? = £1. 
1869 = 440 oz. fine gold. 

1 = 311035 g. „ 
1000 = 3280 Kronen. 



£1 = 2402. 



The earlier silver florins (2 Kronen) remain in use 
and form the currency. 

The State coins 1- and 5-Kronen pieces of silver 
solely for its own account. 
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The 1 -Krone piece weighs 5 grams and is 0*835 
fine — the 5-Kronen piece weighs 24 grams and is 
0900 fine. The State Treasuries are bound to accept 
these to any amount but in private business only 50 
pieces need be taken. 

Nickel pieces of 20 and 10 heller, and bronze pieces 
of 2 and 1 heller are also struck. 

In Vienna also the Levant or Maria-Theresa silver 
dollar is struck for use in Asia Minor and Abyssinia — 
23-387 g. f fine. Also ducats of weight 23*387 g. and 
fj fine originally coined in 1867 are still in use — but 
the 8 and 4-florin pieces originally designed to rank 
with 20 and 10-franc pieces are no longer struck. 

The reckoning in Kronen was made obligatory for 
both parts of the Monarchy from Jan. 1, 1900. 



Bills and Exchanges. 

Bills drawn, accepted, or payable in Austria-Hungary 
are stamped thus : 



I. Up to 6 mos. Currency. 



To 150 Kr. ... 10 H. 

300 Kr. ... 20 H. 

600 Kr. ...40H. 

900 Kr. ... 60 H. 

1200 Kr. ... 80 H. 






>» 



)) 



II. Above 6 mos. Currency. 



ro 40 Kr. 


... 14 H. 


„ 80 Kr. 


... 26 H. 


„ 120 Kr. 


... 38 H. 


„ 200 Kr. 


... 64 H. 


„ 400 Kr. 


... 1*23 Kr. 


„ 600 Kr. 


... 1-88 Kr. 


„ 800 Kr. 


... 2-50 Kr. 


„ 1600 Kr. 


... 500 Kr. 



Bills issued in Austria must bear the Hungarian 
Stamp in Hungary and vice versa. 

Bills passing through Austria or Hungary for in- 
dorsement pay 4 Heller per 200 Kr. 
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Course of Exchange. 

Quotations in Kronen from Jan. 1900. 



Vienna gives to 








London 


sight 


Kr. 44 1 'So 


for £10 sterling. 


Amsterdam 




lOO'lO 


for 100 Fl. (Neth.). 


Brussels 




93-00 


for 100 Ft. 


Germany 




iiS'io 


for 100 M. 


Italy 




89-95 


for 100 L. (Paper). 


Paris 




95-60 


for 100 Fr. 


Petersburg 




236-00 


for 100 Ro. 


Zurich 




95'30 


for 100 Fr. 


New York 




50375 


for 100 Doll. 
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SECTION I. 



1. 86896797372, 2. 
86818558959, 
8§14pi8587. 
4. 9642566, 
106068116, 
1166749276. 

1. 4772191697, 2. 
2941762005, 
5491289076. 

4. 75016104, 
115649827, 
221922641. 



Page 2. 

462278125, 
2311390625, 
184911250. 
5. 



711590760, 
786935664, 
159061464. 



5. 



3. 774267-616, 
3871338 08, 
30970-7046. 

1383-896, 

691-948, 

345-974. 

3. 236434064, 
196189968, 
130793312. 

350529290, 
507236502, 
1253657696. 



Page 3. 

1. 398161, 64112049, 81234169, 225360144, 719104. 

2. 546121, 793881, 558009, 99900025, 579121. 

3. 59319, 68921000, 822656953, 912673, 1157625. 

4. 857375, 54872, 387420489, 68417929, 14142076. 

5. 5720, 35000, 2160, 12879, 4319. 



1. 25921781472. 

4. 1641748992. 

7. 77241167934. 

10. 1055104500. 



Page 4. 

2. 139555312. 
5. 377207225812. 
8. 349391773471. 



3. 73052309356. 
6. 19604208. 
9. 24682304284. 
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Page 7. 



1. 


233100. 


2. 


197892. 


3. 


208094. 


4. 


2339695. 


5. 


13066997. 


6. 


4095322. 


7. 


103780. 


8. 


1426674. 


9. 


2027188. 


10. 


7606-7. 


11. 


£1-217. 


12. 


£8-971. 


13. 


£1-712. 


14. 


£7-797. 


15. 


£11-186. 


16. 


£0-491. 


17. 


£0-236. 


18. 


£1144. 


19. 


£9-255. 


20. 


£8069. 


21. 


138450-04. 


22. 


1178... 


23. 


1-4... 


24. 


1289-3... 


25. 


•00011. 


26. 


26-2... 


27. 


23423. 


28. 


•Oil... 


29. 


5-l6. 


30. 


2-4... 


31. 


2. 


32. 


2. 


33. 


3. 


34. 


5. 


35. 


6. 


36. 


225. 


37. 


2. 


38. 


2. 


39. 


1. 


40. 


4. 


41. 


£1033. 


42. 


£2-684. 


43. 


£10-375. 


'44. 


£2-663. 


45. 


£0-119. 


46. 


£46-216. 


47. 


£0-810. 


48. 


£631-682 


49. 


£1-284. 


50. 


£28-818. 
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1. (1) 


18-4802083. 


(2) 


17-265626. 


(3) 


931-871876. 


(4) 


864-403125. 


(6) 


91-67083. 


(6) 


72-334375. 


(7) 


3306-8739583. 


(8) 


123-727083. 


(9) 


904-8302088. 


(10) 


75-6677083. 


(11) 


324-04375. 


(12) 


66-790625. 


(13) 


8107-5510416. 


(14) 


926-9552083. 


(15) 


8410751636416. 


(16) 


730610416. 


(17) 


96-377083. 


(18) 


875-94375. 


(19) 


4375-5875. 


(20) 


8-610416. 






2. (1) 


£81. 13«. 5d. 


(2) 


£793. Il8. 3d. 


(3) 


£184. 9«. lOJd 


(4) 


£71. 6«. 8.irf. 


(5) 


£361. 2». lid. 


(6) 


£137. 0«. OJd. 


(7) 


£87. 6«. 3d. 


(«) 


£931. 5«. 5^d. 


(9) 


£710. 6«. 24d. 


(10) 


£876. 19«. Od. 










3. (1) 


3601878. (2) 


84269. (3) 


873670. 


(4) 40409. 


(5) 


49096. (6) 


782581. (7) 


59207. 


(8) 73438. 


(9) 


144836. (10) 


68392. 
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4. (1) 73-39427083. 
(4) 0-022136416. 
(7) 3-6188802083. 

(10) 0-168984376. 

5. (1) £19. 6«. 3i(f. (2) 
(4) 7s. 6i— 4(f. (6) 
(7) £27. 6«. Hi— 3?,— 
(9) £78. 16«. 8id. 



(2) 18-817447916. 
(6) 0-09114683. 
(8) 0-01614588. 



(3) 0-3641927083. 
(6) 0-16963126. 
(9) 0-066610416. 



£3. 28, ^'-\d, (3) Ik. 1^—^. 
£7. 12«. lid. (6) £13. 6s. M, 

(8) £189. 16s. 3id. 
(10) £1. 18s. 9d. 



1. 33930-878. 

4. 681733-662. 

7. -117763. 

10. 6480400-66. 

13. £416126000. 

16. £776131-321. 

19. £5448-469. 

22. £8046-961. 

25. £23673-710. 

28. £2069139-067. 



Pages 21, 22. 

2. 13-221771. 

5. -58022. 

8. -0044289. 

11. £2972-011. 

14. £2459-300. 

17, £160667-188. 

20. £10606-468. 

23. £603875-078. 

26. £169762-686. 

29. £41012-674. 



3. 2310-11643. 

6. 6731-261. 

9. -000000021. 

12. £28569-928. 

15. £176094-841. 

18. £84293-378. 

21. £65179-132. 

24. £846850-586. 

27. £128226-058. 

30. £1062166-104. 



1. 2226-12109. 

4. -0000488. 

7. 6-495. 

10. -00000266. 

13. £26-527. 

16. 2s. Id. 

19. £2. 4s. M. 

22. ^7. ^8. 2d. 

25. £3. 8s. 4<2. 

28. £171. 9s. 8d 



Pages 26, 26. 

2. -00900966. 

5. -00012. 

8. -108567. 

11. £93-616. 

14. £2483-607. 

17. £35-807. 

20. JBl. 8«. Id. 

23. £31. 16s. 6d. 

26. £2. 9s. 1(2. 

29. £74. 8s. 4(Z. 



3. 11-4078 

6. 14-6892 

9. -00188. 

12. £0-461. 

15. £0-978. 

18. Is. 9id. 

21. £2. 2s. 2d 

24. £4. 9s. Sd. 

27. £117. 19s. lOd. 

30. 19s. IJd 
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Jackson's Limits of Ebbob. 

The exact degree of oorreotness in De Morgan's method may be 
verified in the following way for the four operations of Addition, 
Subtraction, Multiplication, and Division. 

Obtain the result approximately correct to any number of places 
desired by De Morgan's method, with this modification, that care mast 
be taken that the full effect of all omitted parts must be considered. 

To each approximation which is too small add + and to each 
approximation which is too great add - . 

Then from the nature of the operation a + can represent no more 
than 5 too little nor less than too little; and a - can represent 
no more than 5 too much nor less than too much. 

Hence 

1. To obtain a superior limit neglect the - s and count all + s as 
5 s ; the result will be a quantity which the expression cannot exceed. 

2. To obtain an inferior limit neglect the + s and count all - s 
as -5b; the result will be a quantity which the expression will cer- 
tainly exceed. 

By comparing these two limits it is at once seen how much of the 
approximation is certainly correct. 

1. Addition, 

p. 17. 83-1714 - 

206-3413 - 
1308-1216 + 
1597-6343 

Sup. limit 1597-63435 

Inf. limit 1597-63420. 

. - . certainly correct to 1597*634. 

2. Subtraction. 

78-8341 + 
27-2983- 

51-5358 

Sup. limit 51-53590 

Inf. Umit 61-53580. 

. • . correct to 51-535. 

Note, The subtraction changes a - in the lower line into a + , 
and a + in the lower line into a - . 



ANSWERS. 



3. Multiplication, 
p. 20. 



4. Division. 
p. 23. 



373-86160 
59172 

747 72300 

261 70305 
3 73862 - 
3 36475 + 
1869 3 + 

10167-1635 

Sup. limit 10167-16360 

Inf. limit 10167-16345. 

.'. correct to 10167-163 



856413 

» \ \ I 



731-530 18-541 
686 14 + 1 



46 39 

42 82 + 



3 57 
3 43- 


14 
9- 



Changing signs owing to the subtraction, 

Sup. limit of remainder =60, 85 will not go, 
Inf. ,, ,, „ =40, always positive. 

.-. correct to 8-641. 



SECTION II. 

Pages 29, 30. 

1. (a) 28. 9d., 17«. 6d., 3a. 7^, £5. 16#. 9d. 

(b) £3. 18«. 10d„ £2. 15«. 5d., £7. 10«. Od, 15». 3d. 

(c) £6. 6a. Od., £9. 9s. Od, 

2. £6. 17a. 6d., £13. 15a. Od., 19a. 6d., £16. 17a. 6d., £144. 7a. Bd. 

3. 5». lOd., £3. 2a. 6d., £8. 6a. 3d., £36. 17a. lOi., £66. 

4. £23. 5s, Od., £27. 6a. Od., £103. 10a. Od., £367. 4a. Od., 
£198. 15a. Od. 

5. £40. 10a. Od., £67. 13a. 4d., £48. 15a. Od., £37. 2a. 6d., 
£41. la. 8d. 

6. 13a. 6id., £11. 58, lOd., £156. 5a. Od., 17a. 8id., £23. 10a. Od. 
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7. £92. 8«. 4d., £45. 4«. 8d., £10. 19s. 4d., £18. 17«. 4(t, 
£13. 7«. 9(2., £30. lis. 0(2., £18. 15«. 4(2. 

8. 19«. 10(2., 7«. 7(2., £166. 13«. 4(2., £33. 15». 4(2., £3. 7«. 6(2. 

9. 58. 10(2., 48. 3(2., 48. 7^(2., £1. 38. 5^(2., 28. 2^(2. 

10. 38. 6(2., 98. 7(2., £3. 188. 0(2., 108. 3(2., 198. 7(2., £7. 198. (yd., 
138. 6(2., £1. 198. 7(2., £15. 68. 0(2., £2. 198. 0(2., £5. Il8. 8(2., 
£54. 08. 0(2. 

Pages 34, 35. 

1. (1) 612-998. (2) 481-692. (3) 1362-484. 

2. (1) 53-902. (2) 83-420. (3) 980-643. 

3. (1) 823-826. (2) 28-821. (3) 141-6614. (4) 71-632. 
(6) 84-6667. 

4. (1) 19-93126. (2) 27-8626. (3) 16-67633. (4) 18-953125. 
(5) 1803-12. 

5. (1) £30. 68. 8(2., £21. Il8. 8(2., £148. 38. 4(2. 

(2) £373. l8. 8(2., £509. 48. 2(2., £199. 28. 11(2. 

(3) £108. 108. 0(2., £16. 68. 8(2., £25. l8. 8(2. 

(4) £1. 88. 0(2., £8. 28. 8(2., £6. l8. 4(2. 
(6) £3. 198. 1(2., £6. 78. 0(2., £16. l8. Od, 

6. (a) £6-167, £1-812, £1-677, £3-874, £8-017, £9-867, £19-271, 
£14-367, £11-967, £1-599, £3-700, £10-792. 

(h) M^'%11, £20-820, £39-206, £481-622, £562-165, £1601-563, 
£192-188, £348-244, £673-106, £561-508. 

(c) £191-662, £677-680, £792-741, £1058106, £3315-276, 
£5177-083, £11348-837, £19104-755. 

Pages 37, 38. 

1. £6. 28. 11(2., £16. 148. 7(2., £3. 198. 2(2., £11. 168. 6(2. , £3. 8«. ^d. 

2. £19. 08. 4(2., £6. 98. 8(2., £9. 28. 7(2., £28. 78. 0(i., £5. 08 4(2. 

3. £8. 28. 6(2. , £6. 178. 6(2. , £33. 158. 0(2., £25. 128. 6(2. , £28. 158. Od, 

4. £1015, £740. 198. 0(2., £629. 68. 0(2., £406, £2476. 128. 0(2. 

5. £14. 178. 1(2., £17. 198. 44(2., £30. 158. 8|(2., £66. 28. Id., 
£36. l8. lf(2. 

6. £155. 48. 2(2., £97. 188. 4(2., £492. 148. 2(f. £73. 198. 2<2., 
£132. 58. 10(2. 
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7. £63. 8«. 9d., £104. 19». 10d.,£33. Us. 6d. 

8. £113. 10«. lOd , £44. 12«. 8d., £166. 11». 3d. 

9. £348. 58, 4d., £275. Ss. Od., £214. 8«. Od., £141. 6». 8d., 
£248. 108. Sd. 

10. £116. 14«. 4d., £321. 3s. 4d., £164. 6«. 4d., £573. 88. Od., 
£69. 14«. 4(2. 

11. £3.5«.4d., £3.12«.4d., £3. 19«.4d., £2.14«.10d., £4.5«.2<i. 

12. £10. 10a. Od., £16. 68. 8d., £83. 168. 8d., £29. 38. 4d., 
£22. 38. 4d. 

13. 138. IJd., £1. 138. IJd., £1. 68. 3d., £2. 88. IJd., £1. 11«. lOJd. 

Page 39. 

1. 1-(12)16, 3-668, 13-64242, 0-422(16), 1-228(16). 

2. 0-2634, 0-4634, 0-22(24), 0-2(16), 4 -(16) 2. 

3. - (10) 62, - 5 (10) 2,0- 625, - 61. 

4. 0-(20)6161, 0-(20)256, 0- (20) (10) 226, 0-(20)6(10). 
7. £63. 88. 9d., £104. 19«. lOd., £33. 148. dd. 

Pages 40, 41. 



1. (1) 1-2223(10)22. (2) 0-24 + 6(12)84. (3) 3-2246. 
(4) 17-22(15). (5) 0-222(120). (6) 1-42(10)4. (7) 0-2223(40). 

(8) 2-22453. (9) l-24 + 5()(16)4. (10) 3-4(16)8. 

2. (1) 0-(80)(12)22. (2) 0- (60)842. (3) 0- (40)(12)22. 
(4) - (20)464. (5) - (120)822. (6) - (40)2624. 

3. (1) £2239. 188. 7d., £3681. 28. 4d., £11571. 148. 2d. 

(2) £146. 128. Id., £168. 38. lid., £23.168. lid., £23306. 148. 2d. 

(3) £25. 198. 4d., £33. 138. 2d., £2034. 158. 8d. 

(4) £259. 48. 3d., £30. 68. 9d., £36. 168. lid., £46. 68. 6d. 

(5) £447. 188. 4d., £63. 38. Od., £44. 28. 9d., £49. 48. 4d. 

(6) £634.28.3id., £91. 98. 5d., £131. 168. 8d., £200. 16«. lid. 

(7) £60. 188. 9d., £13. 138. 5d., £42. 198. 4d., £21. l8. lOd., 
£181. 58. Od. 

(8) £146. 38. 8d., £125. 38. Id., £34. 148. 2d., £43. 168. lOd. 

(9) £20. 188. 7d., £29. 28. 7d., £22. 168. 3d., £61. 138. 9d., 
£265. 78. Id. 

(10) £61. 98. 2d., £13. 58. 7d., £81. 168. 5d., £835. 88. 4d., 
£954. 88. 4d. 

Page 41. 

1. £36. Il8. 4d. 2. £13. 11«. Id. 3. £953. 168. 6d. 

4. £549. 148. 9d. 5. £45. 98. Od. 
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1. £76-949, 

3. £621-876, 

5. £393-769, 

7. £83-768, 

9. £210-166, 

11. £100-583, 

13. £442-897, 

15. £112-416, 



110-976, 
864-063, 
23-688, 
267-950, 
384-376, 
141-576, 
306-316, 
119-146, 



Page 43. 

132-548. 2. 

481-250. 4. 

157-500. 6. 

162-725. 8. 

110-938. 10. 

194-010. 12. 

184-651. 14. 
159-916. 



£354-375, 
£191-363, 
£330115, 
£665-508, 
£259-217, 
£112-111, 
£263-600, 



602-438, 
136 -688, 
398-601, 
684-491, 
266-225, 
226-252, 
282-750, 



104-344. 
208-913. 
277-888- 
391-288. 
154-500. 
87-254. 
302-250. 



Page 45. 

1. £4. la. M, £14. 5«. Od., £23. 175. Od. 

2. (1) 64-150, 142-600, 192-85, 82-66, 131-1. 

(2) 65-734, 65-344, 74-953, 96-094, 197-953. 

(3) 111-879, 142-301, 193-245, 203-416, 783151, 834-005. 

(4) 146-631, 166069, 84-663, 100-944, 74-894, 260-500. 

(5) 43-333, 38-667, 42-000, 46-000, 49-333, 68000. 

(6) 29-288, 33-725, 24-850, 39938, 56-025, 69-463. 

(7) 38-438, 28-125, 143-438, 193-125, 226-875, 224-063. 

(8) 64-167, 71-667, 97-500, 155-000, 164167. 

(9) 61-360, 75-060, 71-100, 101-384, 56-017. 

3. £3. 15«. Od., £2. 4«. Od., £4. 13«. Od., £8. 0«. 6d., £114. 

4. £6. 3«. Sd., £276. 14«. 4d., £1300. 15«. Od., £80. 5«. 6d., 
£118. 9«. 9d. 

Page 46. 

2. £1404. 14«. 4d. 
5. £7934. 7«. 6d. 
8. £16870. 4s. 9d. 



1. £23948. Us. 5d. 

4. £36676. lis. 3d. 

7. £13865. 8s. 4d. 

10. £1690. 10s. Od. 



3. £12503. 13s. 7d. 
6. £2018. 13s. lid. 
9. £16624. 19s. 9d. 



1. £225. 15s. 4d. 

4. £40. 9s. lOd. 

7. £793. 7s. 2d. 

10. £298. 10s. 2d. 

1. £1449. 5s. 3d. 

4. £706. 13s. 8d. 

7. £545. 7s. lOd. 

10. £20875. 16s. 2d. 



Page 48. 

2. £130. 19s. Id. 
5. £747. 58. Od. 
8. £3840. 13s. lid. 

Page 49. 

2. £108. 6s. lOd. 
5. £1611. 18s. 5d. 
8. £4628. 16s. Id. 



3. £302. 16s. Id. 
6. £217. 2s. 8d. 
9. £1199. 6s. 2d. 



3. £3191. 3s. lOd. 
6. £348. 3s. 6d. 
9. £14199. 4s. 7d. 



AmW^RS. 11 

Page 50. 

1. 16«. Hid. 2. 28. 8i<f. 3. lOs. id. 4. 99«. 8d. 

5. £8. O^f. 5d!. 6. 5<i. 7. 7«. 8. £4. 6«. 5d. 

9. £1.158.11d. 10. £1. 6«. 5d. 

Page 61. 
1. 3d. 2. 4^. 3. Is. Ifd. 4. Is. 5. ^d. 

Page 53. 

1. £90. 13«. Od., £64. 2«. 2d., £28. 7s. 7<f., £94. 17«. 3d., £35*280. 

2. £37. 8«. 6d.. £21. 17s. Sd., £50. 2«. 3d., £62-118, £154-686. 

3. £40. 8«. Od., £59. Us. Od., £12. 2«. Od., £25. 4«. Od., £12. 4«. Od. 

4. £228, £148. 10s. Od., £221. 58. Od., £483, £975. 

5. £1717-126, £8015-625, £4681-125, £5942-250, £744-5625. 



SECTION III. 

Page 59. 

1. £230. 10s. Od., £92, £60, £87, £42. 

2. £159646. 6«. lid., £159390. Is. lOd. 

3. £1910. 13«. 7d., £1286. 58. 8d. 

4. £858. 88. 6d. 

Page 62. 

1. £3. 58. Od., £5. 128. 6d., £7. 108. Od., £6. 38. 9d., £13. 5s. Od. 

2. £2. 128. 6d., £4. l8. 8d., £7. 58. lOd., £6. 58. 5d., £8. 158. Od. 

3. £16. 68. 8d., £19. 168. 6d., £25. 138. 4d., £31. lOs. Od., 
£32. 138. 4d. 

4. £1. 19s. 8d., £3. 108. Od., £5. 98. 8d., £4. 58. 3d., £2. 138. 8d. 

Pages 62, 63. 

1. 350000. 2. 8120. 3. 72576. 

4. 7468. 5. £106. 38. 4d. 6. £61. 198. 6d. 

7. £17. o8. lOd. 8. £246. Il8. lOd. 9. £165. 138. Od. 

10. £7163. 128. 9d. 

.T. 25 
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Page 64. 

1. Lisbon Pipe 115. Sherry Butt 108. Malaga Pipe 105. 

£ 8. d, £ 8. d. £ 8. d. 

«. 5 16 «. 5 8 «. 5 5 

d. 9 7 d, 9 d. 8 9 

/. 2 41 /. 2 3 /. 2 2J 

2. £9. 48. 6<f., £8. 138. 6d., £8. 8«. 5d., £43. 7«. 3Jd., 
£40. 14«. U., £39. lU lOJd., £31. 12«. 6d., £29. 14s. Od., 
£2a 17«. 6d., £73. 6«. 3d., £68. 17«. Od, £66. 18«. 9d., 
£79. 10«. lOd, £74. 14«. Od., £72. 12«. 6d. 

3. £46. 4«. Od. 4. £14. 3». 6d., £11. 16«. 3d., £18. Is. 6d. 



5. 1&., 16«. 7d. 



Page 65. 



1. £1. 10«. 5d. 2. £1. 12«. Od. 3. £1. 3». 9d. 

4. £2. 3«. 6d. 5. £1. 3«. 8d. 

Page 70. 

1. 152090400, 549120, 12540000. 

2. 2962080, 44061600, 37382400. 

Page 74. 

1. 210 9' 3". 2. 2100 c. ft. 3. 240 7' 6". 

4. SP. 12 feet X 11 in. X li in. Area = 25ii s^* f^- 
N. 12 feet x 9 in. x 3 in. Area=24| sq. ft. 

S. 14 feet X 10 in. x 3 in. Area = 30} sq. ft. 

5. 2270 6' 4" 6'". 6. £501. 13«. 2d. 7. £123355. 
8. £2698. 16«. Od. 9. £4307. lis. 2d. IQ. Page 80. 

Page 78. 

1. £17. 13k. 6d. 2. £17. 16«. 3d. 3, £26. 1«. l}d. 

4. £18. 6a. 8d. 5. £40. 17«. 6d. 6. £117. 19». lOd. 

7. £6. 3«. lOd. 8. £32. 0«. lOd. 9. £45. 6«. 6d. 

10. £302. 6a. 3d. 

Page 80. 

1. £6. 12a. lOd. 2. £3. 6a. 4d. 3. £2. 11a. 7d. 

4. £11. 19a. 2d. 5. £2. 16a. Id. 

Page 87. 

1. Tables. 

2. £30. Oa. 8d., £34. 4a. 4d., £28. Oa. 5d. £40. 16a. Sd., 
£86. 13a. 9d. 

3. £40. 14a. 8d., £46. 3a. Od., £66. 6a. Od., £83. 4a. Od., £91., 
£136. 4a. Od., £163. 16a. Od. 



ANSWERS. 
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SECTION IV. 



Paob 97. 



1. 


(1) 2836-370. 


(2) 774783-4. 




(3) 553-116. 




(4) 7240-990. 


(6) 3138-098. 




(6) 715-665. 




(7) 16855-747. 


(8) 71-583. 




(9) 681-882. 




(10) 14-683. 








2. 


793-977, 63-973. 


3. (1) 2-7512, 


(2) 0-4047. 






Pages 101, 102. 






1. 


(1) 168860-73. 


(2) 1673-780. 




(3) 8372-85. 




(4) 430-95. 


(5) 22502-133. 




(6) 150-710. 


2. 


(1) 7916-71. 


(2) 1208-595. 




(3) 22061-22. 




(4) 825-548. 


(5) 22400-22. 
Page 103. 




(6) 144222-24 




1. 94Jc, 


2. Hid. 


3. 


56 oere. 




4. 9irf. 


5. 13 CO. 


6. 


£3. 6«. Id. 



Page 105. 
It is to be noticed that 1 piastre =6 pesetas. 

1. BJd. 2. 6-873 milr. 3. 26 -8104. 4. 3d. nearly. 



(3) 28. 0\d. 
(6) lU. 



Pages 107, 108. 

1. (1) lljd. (2) 1«. O^d. 
(4) 1«. lOd. (5) l8. l^d. 

2. 1-64. 1-44, 1-17^, 259 reis, 0-51. 

3. 6-92, 10«. l\d., 7x. lO^d., 1-33, 0-18, 1«. 8Jd., £5. 16«. A^d. 

4. (1) 12Jd. (2) U.lld. (3) 2«. 6id. 
(4) 3«. 7d. (5) U. ll^d. (6) 9id. 
(7) U.Sid.— U. Ad. (8) l8. 6J— Jd. (9) 28. 2|<f. 

(10) 1*. Of d.— 1«. Id. 

25—2 
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Pagk 113. 

1. (1) 61«. 8Jrf. (2) £18. 9«. 5d, (8) 148«. 3Jd. 
(4) £6. 128. 8|<2. (5) £9. 18<. 2^d. (6) £6. 78. Id. 

2. (1) 3-41. (2) 2-12. (3) 4-32. 
(4) 5-64. (5) 1-173. (6) 4115. 

3. (1) 1-62. (2) 2-99. (3) 1-80 pesetas. (4) 220 reis. 

4. (1) £1. 98. ^d, (2) £3. 48. Id, (3) £1. Il8. li^d, 
(4) 178. Id. 

5. (1) 17-62. (2) 1-656. (3) 0*72. (4) 1-00. 

6. (1) 98.31d. (2) 98.0id. (3) lid, (4) 1«.8^— fd. 



SECTION V. 



Pages 124, 125. 

1. (1) t«^t,tV. (2) i!V,^A. (3) 4.f. W K,TfV 

(5) M, ^. 

2. (1) A,TtT. (2) i¥t,i¥t. (3) f|,A. 

3. 13«8., 16i8. 5d., 1458., 1698., 184«. 4d. 

4. (1) 12|d. (2) 38. 2d. (8) 108. 3id. 

5. (1) 19 : 24 : 30 : 30 : 3. (2) 42 : 20 : 10 : 4 : 10. 
(3) 2 ; 6 : 6 : 2 : 10 : llj. (4) 4 : 4 : 7 : 83 : 9. 
(5) 5:9:9. 

6. (1) 20 : 10 : (20) : 60. (2) 33:60 + 50:88:37. 

(3) 3 : 8 : 11 : 6. ^ x 348 etc. 

(4) 1:3:7:5. ^x 100 etc. 

(5) 37:87:37:28+70. 



ANSWERS. 
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7. (1) 4u.p. 

8. (1) 16. 

9. (1) 12:8. 
(4) 60 : 50. 

10. (1) 21fozs. 

(3) 950, 40, 10 



(2) p. nearly. 
(2) 6f (3) 2. 

(2) 86 : 64 nearly. 
(5) 27 : 44 : 44. 

(2) 750, 925. 

Page 128. 



(4) 2f 



(3) 160 : 23. 



Note. The first formula is to be used after moving the point two 
places to the left : the second formula requires no such change. 



1. 



3. 



3- 
2- 
4- 
3- 


--4i 
-4222 
-8 
-223 


or 0- 
or 0- 
or 0- 
or 0- 


- (40)452. 

- (50)8222. 

- (40)252. 

- (30) (10)2. 


1- 


-242 


or 0- 


- (80)4 + 10. 


1- 
2- 
3- 


-224 

-2(16) 

-2822 


or 0- 
or 0- 
or 0- 


-(80)4 + 5. 

- (40)(80). 

- (40)422(10). 


5- 

8- 


-222 
-225 


or 0- 
or 0- 


- (20)8(20). 

- (20)22(26). 

5. 3 -(10) 
5 - 522 



2. 



4-48 or 0- (40)2 + 5(16). 

- 842. 

1 - 24 or - (100)24. 
3-82 or 0- (40)4(10). 

7-8 or - (20)618. 

3-2 or 0- (50)22. 
4 - 22 or - (26)82. 
1 - 24 or - (100)24. 

3 - 42 or - (40)4+10. 
6 - 24 or - (20)6. 



1. 

2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
10. 



£18-926. 
£36-883. 
£18125. 
£24-943. 
£29-865. 



or - (50)2(10). 
or - (20)(20)61. 

8 - 3 + 8 or - (16)4(20)2. 
6-422 or 0- (20)(16)61. 

9 - (16) or - (20)228. 

£14-105. £23-668. £21-901. £9-641. 

£13-999. £27-460. £61-382. 

£36-094. £58-760. £88-000. 

£11-581. £24-053. £40088. 

£81-486. £52-386. £87-307. 



£1-481. 

£-25-313. 

£33-852. 

£51-541. 
£175, £13. 7«. 4fL, £23. lU. 2d. 
£662-5, £238-375, £29-8125. 
£32. 16«. 3d., £5.9.'*. U. 
9«. Id., £27. 15«. M. 
£22. 7«. llrf., £26. 17«. 6d., £29. 2«. 3d., £41. 15i?. lOd. 
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Pages 129, 130. 

1. £371, £494. 13«. %d. £391. 4«. 7d., £521. 12«. 9d., £435. 3«. 8d., 
£580. 4«. lOd. 

2. £652. 16«. 0(2., £333. 4«. 0(2., £170. 

3. £451. 2«. 5(2., £606. 15«. 3(2. 

4. £82. 16«. 8i(2., £97. 2«. 8i(2., £132. 16«. 6(2. 6». 6J— ^(i. 

5. £350, £379.13*. 9(2., £210.12«.0(2., £488. 13«. 3(2., £327.8«.9(2. 

6. £542. 4«. 5(2., £650. 13«. 4(2., £759.2^.3(2. 
£517. 17«. 8(2., £621. 9«. 2(2., £725. 0«. 8(2. 
£555.11».1J(2., £666. 13«. 4(2., £777. 15». 6|(2. 

7. 5=£60. 3«. 3(2., C=£38. 16«. 8(2., i>=£36. U 2d. 

8. £3769. 17«. 8(2., £6283. 28. 10(2., £8796. 7«. 11(2. 

9. 5-640 p.c. £676-840, £733243, £1410*083. 
10. £464-040, £407-534, £349*315. 



Paoe 131. 

1. £4. 188. 5(2. 2. £7. 135. 10(2. 3. £2. 8«. 5(2. 

4. £8. 68. 8(2. 5. £45. 128. 0(2. 6. £63. 08. 0(2. 

7. £38. l8. 5(2. 8. £63.. 178. 10(2. Q. 12 years. 

10. 134 years. 



Paqb 133. 

1. 58. li(2. 2. 28. 4(2. 3. £6. 48. 7(2. 

4. 65.3(2., 108., 308., 538.4(2. 

5. £79. 38. 7(2., £21. 148. 4(2., £160. 88. 2(2., £204. 48. 1(2., £225. 

1. £1-068. 2. £18-750. 3. £3. 108. 0(2. 

4. £16443.38.4(2. 5. £1071.88.0(2. 6. £2528. 19s. 10(2. 



Pages 134, 136. 

1. 108. 2. 248. 4(2. 3. £3. 178. 6(2. 

4. 16s. 7(2. 5. £2. 10s. 5(2. 6. £1203-762. £3-762. 

7. £1852-549. £2-549. 8. £7011-686. £11-686. 

9. £6485-671. £35^671. 10. £21052-631. £1052*631, 
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Commercial Pbofit and Loss. 

Questions in Profit and Loss are reckoned by most merchants on 
the Selling Price. This is done on the ground that to reckon on the 
Oost Price would be to charge no interest on the Capital invested in 
the goods. 

The Bules are here contrasted : — 



Theobetical. 



Practical. 



1. To find gain or loss p. c, given cost price and selling price. 



(s.p. -c.p.)x 



100 
c. p. 



. 100 
(s.p.-c.p.)x— . 



Ex, Gain p. o. by selling for Hid. what cost 8|(2. 



{lli-8i)x 



100 



8i 
= 28f p.c. 



100 
= 22|p.c. 



2. To find selling price to gain a given p. c. 
100 + given p.c. 



c.p. X 



100 



c.p. X 



100 



100 - given p. c. 



Ex. Find s. p. to gain 12 p. c. on article costing 3«. 2^(2. 



38-5 X 



112 



100 
= 43-120d. 



38-5 X 



100 



88 
=43-75d. 



3. To mark goods so as to ensure a given p. c. profit after a 
given discount. 



100 + given p. c. 
100 - given disc. ' 



c.p. X 



100 



100 - given disc. 
100 



100 - given p. c. ' 



Ex. Mark article at 2s, 9^(2. to gain 20 p. c. after deducting 
10 p.c. 

33-25 X W X W 



33-26 X Vt/^ 
= 44-3d. 



=46-18d. 
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4. To mark goods bought by the dozen, score, gross, hundred, 
thousand, to gain a given p. c. 



c.p. X 



100 -f given p. c. 
a;xlOO 



c. p. X 



100 



X (100 - given p. c.) * 



where a; =12, 20, 144, 100, 1000, as the case may be. 



5. To mark goods bought in any quantity to gain a given p. c. 



c.p. X 



100+ given p.p. 
a;xl00 



c.p. X 



100 



X (100 - given p. c. j ' 



where x is the quantity in the desired unit of quotation. 

Ex. Price goods per lb. so as to gain 10 p. c. if bought at 
£1. 68, 9(2. per cwt. 



1-2376 X 



110 



x X 100 
where a;=112 
= 3^(2. per lb. nearly. 



1-2375 X 



100 



.T X 90 
= 3f d. per lb. nearly. 



The following is a comparison of the multipliers to be applied to 
the c. p. for different rates : 



Theob. 



P.O. 



ItJit 


1 


1.'. 


It^ 


2i 


lA 


lA 


6 


lA 


lA 


74 


I1.V 


liV 


10 


IJ 


li 


124 


If 


1 ^ 


15 


ItV 


n 


20 


li 


H 


26 


li 


lA 


30 


1? 


n 


33J 


14 


ii 


40 


If 


li 


50 


2 



Com. 
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Paob 136. (Theoretically.) 

1. 88J, 22i, Hi, 20, 27, 27j (nearly). 

2. Hid., 1«. 6id., 8«. Hid., 1«. 8id., 7«. 2d., £4. 1». 7d., 
£16. 2». 7|d. (approx,). 

3. (1) 9id. (2) 2«. Ofd. (3) 5«. 6d. (4) Qs. lOd. 

(5) 27«. Id. (6) 23«. Id. (7) £6. 28. 9d. (8) £16. 16«. Od. 
(9) £29. 188. 7d. (10) £43. 3«. 7d. 

Paob 136. (PracUcally.) 

1. 27i, 29i, lOA, 16*, 21J, 21f. 

2. Hid., l8. 7d., 4«., 1«. 9d., 7«. 5id., £4. 6«. 7d., £19. 4«. 2d. 

3. (1) 9H- (2) 2«. Id. (3) 6«. Id. (4) 7«. Ifd. 

(6) 27«. 8d. (6) 248. 6d. (7) £7. 08. 7id. (8) £26. 58. Od. 
(9) £30. 128. 5d. (10) £48. 78. 2d. 

Page 139. (Theoretically.) 

1. 28., 38. 3id., 28. 5jd., l8. ll}d., 48. lid. 

2. 38. 7d., 58. 2Jd., 68. lOd., 48. Hid., Bs. 2^d. 

3. l8. lid., 28. 6id., 38. 6|d., 168. 6d., 88. 6id. 

4. £1181, £2-884, £1121. 

5. 68. Hid., 148. 7id., 2l8. Id. 

6. 6}d., 38. 9id., l8. 2id., 38. 3d., l8. lOd., 78. 3d., 28. 7d., 
28. 5|d., 38. Id. 

7. Hid., lOfd., l8. IJd., 28. lOid., Is. 7id. 

8. 28. lid., 38. lUd., 58. 5id. 

9. 28. Id., 28. 9id.", 78. 6d. 10, 148. 2d., 48. 8id. 

Page 139. (Practically.) 

1. 28., 38. 3Jd., 28. 6id., 28. Id., 58. 3d. 

2. 38. 8d., 58. 5Jd., 78. Id., 58. 5d., 58. lid. 

3. l8. Hid., 28. lid., 38. 8id., 178. 6d., 138. 4id. 

4. £1. 38. 8id., £2. 188. 7id., £1. 28. Hid. 

5. 78., 148. lid., 228. 5d. 

6. 7d., l8. 3d., l8. lOid., 28. 9d., 38. 5d., 48., 38. 5id., 78. 9id., 
28. 7d. 

7. lljd., lid., l8. 2d., 38. 5d., 28. lid. 

8. 38., 48., 58. 7d. 

9. 28. Id., 28. lOd., 88. 3d. 10. 148. 4d., 48. lOd. 

Page 140. (Theoretically.) 
1. iid. 2. 3d. 3. l8. 4. 4d. 5. If. lid. 

Page 140. (Practically.) 
1. /ird. 2. Hd. 3. 1«. Id. 4. 48. 4id. 5. Is. 2d. 
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SECTION VII. 

Pages 151, 152. 

1. £25. 12«. Od., £6. 8«. Od:, £17. 1». id, 

2. £32. 10«. Od., £1. 12«. 6d., £6. 10«. Od. 

3. £9. 98. 8d., £35. 0«. 5d. 4. £6. 0«. 8d., £11. 65. 3d. 
5. £3. 2«. 6d., £8. 6«. 8d. 6. £25. 9^. 6d., £44. lis. 7d. 
7. £5. 6». 5d., £18. 4«. lOd. 8. £86. 7«. Od., £323. 16». 6d. 
9. £22. 10«. 8d., £29. 14«. 4d. 10. £17. 17«. 3d., £30. 12s. 6d. 

11. £62. 10«. Od., £2000. 12. £17. 10«. Od., £800. 

Pagb 152. 

1. £136. 5«. lid. 2. £37. 17*. 9d. 3. £74. 18«. 4d. 

4. £167. 3«. 5d. 5. £22. 13«. 8d. 

Page 154. 

1. £2. 88. 8d., £1. 178. lOd., £23. 68. lid. 

2. 138. 7d., £1. 88. Od., £1. 28. 7d. 

3. £19. l8. lOd., £3. 08. lOd., £3. 48. Id. 

4. £15. 88. 2d., £8. 88. 5d., £6. 78. 4d. 

5. £6. 108. 5d., £35. 138. lid., £20. 108. 3d. 

6. £13. 68. 8d., £16. 58. 9d., £26. 138. 7d. 

7. £20. 12«. 3d., £9. 98. 2d., £8. 188. 5d. 

8. £48. 78. 7d., £11. 88. 4d., £5. 138. 2d. 

9. £1. 108. 8d., £2. 198. 8d., £3. 58. 4d. 
10. £16. 98. 2d., £8. 158. Id., £38. 108. 3d. 
11 — 15. Aliquot Formulae. 

Pagb 156. 

1. £5. 11«. Od., £3. 168. Gd. 2. £12. 178. Id., £5. 38. 3d. 

3. £8. 128. 7d., £8. 10*. 4d. 4. £5. 7s. lOd., £5. Is. 8d. 

5. £15. 9s. 6d., £14. Is. lid. 6. £12. 8s. Id., £39. 178. 9d. 

7. £4. 4s. Id., £6. 168. 2d. 8. £3. l8. 8d., £2. 88. Od. 

9. £41. 4s. 2d., £4. 48. 5d. 10. £6. 13s. 2d., £1. lis. Od. 
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Page 167. 



1. £1. 15«. 8d., £4. 0*. Id. 
3. £6. 16«. 3d., £2. 0«. M, 
5. £2. 19s. 2d., £14. 188. U, 



2. £7. 2«. 7d., £35. 15s. Id, 
4. £2. 13s. 6d., £1. 5s. 7d. 



Page 159. 



1. £7. 7s. 2d., £3. IBs. Od. 

3. £5. 2«. Id., £1. 12s. 7d. 

5. £9. 7s. 9d., £5. 9s. Id. 

7. £3. Os. 3d., £1. 19s. lid. 

9. £1. 12s. lOd., £2. 12s. 9d. 

11. £5. 4s. Od., £9. Is. Od. 

13. £6. 19s. 8d., £8. 7s. Od. 

15. £0. 15s. 7d., £2. 19s. 4d. 

17. £1. 9s. Id., £3. Os. lid. 

19. £33. 10s. 9d., £17. lis. 9d. 



2. £2. 8s. 3d., £1. 19s. 3d. 

4. £20. 3s. 3d., £8. 15s. 2d. 

6. £89. 6s. 8d., £16. 16s. Id. 

8. £0. lis. Od., £1. lis. 9d. 

10. £1. 13s. 8d., £2. 14s. 6d. 

12. £7. 3s. Id., £17. 15s. Id. 

14. £3. 4s. 2d., £11. 19s. Id. 

16. £0. 16s. 3d., £1. 4s. bd, 

18. £3. 14s. 7d., £4. 15s. 4d. 

20. £9- 9s. 3d., £4. 2s. lid. 



Pages 163, 164. 
1. £848052, £780-971. 2. £1266-692, £1282-609. 

3. £762-243, £684-796. 4. £112-851, £112-945. 

5. £348-841, £334-320. 6. £727033, £767-756. 

7. £57-589, £228-425. 8. £154-946, £73-558. 

9. £62-051, £123-194. 10. £155-859, £53-424. 



Page 169. 
Tables should be constructed for £1 to six or seven places. 
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Pages 173, 174. 



1. £609-428. 

3. £994-709. 

5. £3-319 (Discount). 

7. £839. 18«. lid. 

9. £3-589 (Disooant). 



2. £712-908 (Discount £2-683). 

4. £3-559 (Discount). 

6. £1-438 (Discount). 

8. £3-787 (Discount). 

10. £6-838 (Discount). 



11. £54. 16«. 6d., £63. 15«. 6d., £77. 0«. 2d, 

12. £1. 3«. lid., 198. lid.» ^1- 5«. 6d., £1. 0». 5d. 

13. £1. 16«. 7d., 158. 4d., £6. 158. 7d. 

14. £40. 168. Id., £126. 08. 6d., £163. 188. 4d. 
16. £4. 38. 7d. nearly. 



1, £636-760. 



4. £6466-163 
i 10-633 



Pages 185, 186. 
2. £890-325. 



3. £360-438 
±2-787 



5. 



Sale = £14218-650 

Less Com. etc. 75-093 



Purchase = 
Plus Com. etc. 



£14143-557 
£14053000 



74-190 



6. Sale less Com. etc. 
Purchase plus Com. etc. 868-685 

£16-865 

7. Bal. due from Brokers £10-377. 



£14127-190 
Bal. due from Broker £16. 78. 4d. 

£885-650 



9. Dr. 

£ 

270 000 

13-500 

780-000 

3-900 

985-000 

4-925 

2060-000 

10-250 

£4117-575 
contr. -250 



£4117-825 



Cr, 



8. £166-125. 

£ 
287-500 
796-000 



960-000 
2100-000 

4132-600 
6-188 

£4126-312 



Balance = £8 -487. 
10. The 114 Greek bonds at 79. 
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Computation Table. 

The pages 187 — 189 may be oonveniently replaced by the follow- 
ing small Table : 



Months. 



13 


1 


14 


2 


15 


3 


16 


4 


17 


5 


18 


6 


19 


7 


20 


8 


21 


9 


22 


]0 


23 


11 


24 


12 



January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 



J>ays. 






365 


31 


396 


59 


424 


90 


455 


120 


485 


151 


516 


181 


546 


212 


577 


243 


608 


273 


638 


304 


669 


334 


699 



Example 1, No. of days between Feb. 17 and Aug. 13 

13 + 212=225 or 212 
17+ 31= 48 31 



177 



181-4 = 177 



Example 2. No. of days between Nov. 6, 1888 and March 10, 
1889 

10 + 424=434 or 424 

6 + 304 = 310 304 

124 120 + 4 = 124 



Example 3. 
Example 4. 



5 mos. from Apr. 9. 
5 + 4=9, /. Sept. 9. 

90 days from May 5. 

120 + 5 + 90 = 215 (Aug. = 2r2) 

.'. Aug. 3 or Aug. 6 with grace. 



Example 5. 6 mos. bill dated Aug. 9, discounted Nov. 18. 
6 mos. from Aug. 9, 8 f 6 = 14, .*. Feb. 9. 

No. of days between Nov. 18 and Feb. 12 = 396 + 12 - (304 + 18) 

= 408-322=86 days. 
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SECTION VIII. 

Pages 191, 192. 

1. (1) £41. 4«. 6J. (2) £232. Is. lO^rf. (3) £4. 2x. gfd. 
(4) £31. 9«. Hid. 

2. (1) £242. (2) £259. 9«. lOrf. (3) £10535. 1«. lOd. 

(4) £889. 18«. 8<?. 

Pagbs 206, 207, 208. 

1. (1) Oct. 30. (2) Aug. 10. (3) Oct. 28. (4) Sept. 13. 

(5) July 16. 

2. (1) Jan. 1, 1890. 6 p.c. p.a. £577-683. 

(2) July 26, 1891. 5 p.c. p.a. £764-621. 

(3) June 13, 1894. 5 p.c. p.a. £380*888. 

(4) Dec. 25, 1897. £26. 12«. 5d. Ap. 22, 1894. £387-289. 

3. (1) £4426-294. (2) £4470'349. 

4. Sept. 8, 1889. 



Pages 212, 213. 
1. £231-662. 2, £1832-726. 3. £4773. 11«. M. credit. 

4. £967-693. 5. £820-561. 6. £394-494. 7. £2688-852. 
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SECTION IX. 

Pages 231, 282. 

Telegraphic Transfers are in principle " sight *' or •* demand " 
bills remitted by telegraph. If a debtor of mine lives in India (say) 
it would take '* weeks" before even a ** sight bill" sent by him reaches 
me. I may want the money at once, and so I get him to pay his debt 
to the branch of a foreign bank in his place ; this branch advises its 
London Office, which pays me immediately. Similarly, if I owe 
money in distant countries and my creditor requires it at once, I pay 
the amount to the London Office of a foreign bank which advises (by 
wire) its branch to pay over at once to my creditor. 

Pages 233, 284. 

Nos. 1 and 2 of the Methods of Payment are both very frequent. 
Bills are bought *' on Change" in London, at the ** Bourses " abroad. 

Pages 286, 287. 

In the Example p. 236, the Interest should be omitted, as the 
London Quotation for Vienna is for 8 mos. 

In the Example p. 287, a draft on Paris is intended and the 
endorsement (25. 18) is in francs. So far as the English creditor is 
concerned the cost in francs is of no importance. 

1. £595-885. 2. £885-591. 3. £717-565. 

4. £1564-784. 5. £378-985. 

1. £707-844, Fr. 17961-92. 2. £819-078, M. 6585-82. 

3. £989-764, Ro. 9760. 4. £412-964, $2026-16. 

5. £1808-543, Ts. 9503-63. 

Page 238. 
These depend on the Multiples to be constructed. 
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Page 248. 

PBELIMINABY DETEBMINATION OF DRAFTS. 

The importance of the preliminary determination is bo great that 
a general statement of the method is inserted here for the three kinds 
of joint rates. 

1. A has a Foreign Bate (London). 
B has a Sterling Bate (Paris). 

£,x offered in B at 25' 15, 3 mos. 

Int. at 4 p.c. in A. Brok. 1 p.m. Com. -^ p.c. Stamp. ^ p.m. 

XX 2516 (l + T*,) (l - j|J^)=!' ^'- 

y Fr. offered in A at 25*50, 3 mos. 

Int. at 4 p.c. in B, Brok. 1 p.m. Com. -I- p.c. Stamp \ p.m. 

2. A has a Sterling Bate (London). 
B hasa Foreign Bate (Lisbon). 

£x offered in £ at 43, 3 mos. 

Int. at 4 p.c. in A. Brok. etc. as before. 

j;x240,, , . /., 2| \ ,,.. 
-43-(l+iW(l-100o) = 2/MiIr. 

y Milr. offered in A at 41f , 3 mos. 

Int. at 4 p.c. in B, Brok. etc. as before. 

yx^(i+Tw(i-i|5)=£^. 



ANSWERS. 

8; A has a Sterling Bate (London). 
B has a Sterling Bate (Bassia). 

£x offered in JB at 9*79, 3 mos. 

Int. at 4 p.c. in A. Brok. etc. as before. 
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X X 9-79 (1 + rW (l - illo) =y Bo. 



y Bo. offered in ^1 at 24^, 3 mos. 

Int. at 4 p.a in B. firok. etc. as before. 



yx24A 
240 



(l+T^)(l-i|o) = ^-'- 



ThoB to find what mast be offered to produce y we determine x 
given yt and to find what most be offered to produce x we determine y 
given X, 

The working on p. 243 is a case of 3 and stands thus: — 

20000 



0?=; 



=£2028-2519. 



9-79 (I'Ol) (-99725) 

£2028*2519 offered in S. P. at 9*79 3 mos. will produce 19856*686 Bo. 

Interest 1 p.c. 198*566 



Brok. 1 p.m. 20*055 
Stamp i p.m. 10028 
Com. i p.c. 25*069 



20055 152 



55*152 
20000*00 Bo. 



Paoe 244. 

1. Paris draw: £989*160. 

2. Amsterdam remit: Fl. 10529*15 (cost). 

3. £410-439. 4. Fr. 14283*45. 

6. London remit: £5808*122 (cost). 

7. London draw: 7691*74 Fl. 8. London draw: 69481*94 Bo. 
9. Genoa draw: £474*381. 10. $4535*14. 

X 26 



5. £957*031. 
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Page 252. 

1. Disoonnt rate, 8 p.o. Profit £14-892. 

2. Disooont rate 1 p.o. Loss 12 Francs. 

3. Discount rate 2 p.c. Loss. 



Page 267. 

1. (a) Paris. (b) Spain. (c) Lisbon. 

2. (a) Vienna. (&) Copenhagen. {e) Spain. 

3. (a) (6) (c) (d) Yes. 

The Drawing Bates here should be interchanged — an instructive 
error. The student is recommended to reverse them and then see if 
the answer is still yes. e.g. (a) draw upon Hamburg 20*48 at 20-41 J. 

4. (a) 26-43i. (6) 61-107. (e) 20-37f. {d) 20-49. 









Paob 275. 






Fine wt. 


Standard wt. 


Value in sterling. 


1. 


(1) 


181-87, 


198-41, 


82«. 2'M. 




(2) 


87203, 


405-85, 


65«. 10-2d. 




m 


175-8, 


190-0, 


1«. ll-8d. 




w 


8701, 


4001, 


4<. 2-0(2. 




(5) 


874-017, 


404-842, 


is. 2id. 




(6) 


111-859, 


120-389, 


U.Bd. 


2. 


(1) 


£2600-458. 


(2) 


£2647-185. 




(3) 


£9834-953. 


(Standard = 


=912 nearly.) 


3. 


(1) 


£155-622. 


(2) £27-917. (8) £175-318. 


4. 


(1) 


BIOJ. 


(2) W 21-6. 


(3) 971. (4) 82-9 




(5) 


96}. 


(6) 958. 
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SECTION X. 

Page 286 (Great Britain). 

(1) London draw: Fl. 4264*02. (2) Paris draw: £397*999. 

(3) Bussia draw: £1967*120. (4) London draw : | 4725*27. 

(5) London remit: £482*277. 

Pages 294, 295 (Franoe). 

1. (1) London draw. (2) Paris draw. (3) London draw. 
(4) £337*712. (6) Fr. 9732-71. 

2. £> through Berlin. Fr., through Amsterdam. 

3. (1) 25*24. (2) 84*69. (3) 32*10. (4) 59d. 
(3) is very unlikely. 

4. Loss of about £3. 10«. Od, 

5. 26*66 (less brokerages etc.). 

Page 303 (Germany). 

1. (1) Berlm remit: cost, M. 17115*62. (2) Berlin draw. 
(3) 204902*68 (bought). (4) £408*845 (sold). 
(5) Berlin remit: cost, M. 13188*02. 

2. M., Berlin draw. £, through S. Petersburg. 

3. (1) 20*896. (2) 12*80. 

4. £76*283, if rate of discount be 4 p.c. 

5. 21*54 (less brokerages etc.). 
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Pagbb 807, 808 (Ansfarift). 

1. (1) Yienna remit: cost, 10481-08 Fl. 

(2) FL 11921*48 (sold). 

(3) London remit: oost, £720*917. 

(4) £836-674 (bought). (5) FL 11185-03 (offered). 

2. £, throogh Bmssels. FL, through S. Petenbiug. 

3. 12-03 (less brokerages etc.). 

Paob 312 (Bossia). 

■ 

1. (1) London draw. (2) London remit: co^, £4046*998. 

(3) 8. Petersborg remit: 7018-90 Bo. 

(4) £1646*359 (sold). (5) Bo. 7467 42 (sold). 

2. £, through Amsterdam. B» through Paris. 

3. 19^4. (pins brokerages etc). 

Paob 316 (Spain). 

1. (1) London draw. (2) 11400-95 (offered). 
(3) Madrid draw. 

2. £» through Paris. Pes., through Lisbon. 

3. Loss of over £130: discount at 4 p.o. 

Paob 320 (Portugal). 

1. (1) London draw. (2) £1275*051 (bought). 
(3) Milr. 590119 (sold). (4) Lisbon draw. 

(5) Lisbon remit: cost, Milr. 4173*38. 

2. £, through Hamburg. Milr., London remit. 

Paob 323 (Belgium). 

1. (1) London draw. (2) London remit. 

(3) 18*2982-70 (bought). (4) Bate shooid be larger. 

2. £, through Paris. Fr., through Botterdam. 
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Paoeb 326, 327 (Holland). 

1. (1) London draw. 

(2) London remit. 

2. £, through Paris. Fl., through S. Petersburg. 

3. 11*98 (less brokerages etc.). 

Pagb 330 (Italy). 

1, (1) London draw. (2) L. 9842-41 (bought). 

(3) L. 209860-11 (bought). (4) Italy draw. 

2. £, London draw. L., through Vienna. 

Pages 333, 334 (Denmark). 

1. (1) Copenhagen remit. (2) Kr. 5718-85 (bought). 
(3) £523-937 (offered). (4) Copenhagen draw. 

2. £» through Paris. Er., Copenhagen draw. 

Page 337 (Sweden). 

1, (1) London draw. (2) London remit. 

2. £» through Paris. Kr., through S. Petersburg. 

Page 339 (Turkey). 

1. (1) Constantinople remit. (2) £3581*63 (bought). 

(3) £T.747-809 (sold). (4) London remit. 

Page 341 (Egypt). 
1. (1) Cairo remit. (2) London remit. 

Page 344 (Canada). 

The Multipliers are given. 

1. -20447530. 2. -20264629. 

3. -21219135. 4. -20736883. 

Page 346 (United States). 
These depend on the Table given on p. 347. 
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Page 848 (United States). 

1. (1) London draw. (2) £261*067 (bought). 
(3) $4417*51 (offered). (4) New York draw. 

2. $1 through Amsterdam. £, throngh Paris. 

3. Profit £26-267: discount 8 p.c. 

Pags 851 (East Indies). 
These depend on the Tables given. 

9 

Pagb 853 (East Indies). 

1. (1) Calcutta draw. (2) London draw. 

2. Bs.,' through Paris. £, Calcutta remit. 

Pagb 856 (Treaty Ports). 
1. 3«. 2<2. nearly. 3, 3«. 1|^. nearly. 3. 8«. Ofd. nearly. 

Page 357 (Treaty Ports). 

1. (1) Hongkong remit. (2) £139-412 (bought). 
(3) $6517*11 (bought). (4) London remit. 

2. £i through Paris. |, London remit. 

Page 359 (China). 
1, 5«. ll(f. 2. 3«. 104d. nearly. 3. 4*. Ofd. nearly. 

Page 360 (China). 

1. (1) £679-652 (bought). (2) Shanghai remit. 

2. £, through Paris. T., London remit. 

Page 363 (Japan). 

1. (1) Y. 4210-38 (bought). (2) £192-745 (sold). 

2. £, Yokohama remit. Y., through Hongkong. 
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